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Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
man's library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It ‘s 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care’ one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing. skittering, troll and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
ing, trot line fishing, ice fishing, bait and tly cast t fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 


both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead.” judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 


ing are represented The chapter on “Baits —-How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 






soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, cattish lures, 
nd carp baits. More than two dozen of the best which an expert can tell you something, you will 
‘ . fr , naw Gul Sven male ¢ “ae find all this -and more —discussed definitely and 
now esti Wiite stl om caeTs o sia 1 1 “Ur ow ‘ ? 04st ane 4 ve 
are described separately —where to look for them, See eek Ing Shooting. pages and cover. 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 
pages and cover. 25c postpaid 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
. . Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. \ frank hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 


GameTiunting 


peti 
G Bis 


discussion of the merits and faults of different dues wapiti moose, caribou, big horn sheep, a Aajr tromnend Wale 
types of tackle —rods _reels lines and lures rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. : 
Covers thoroughly the Art of Bait Casting Preparations for a big game hunt startling reve ’ ~—- 4 7 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the lations about the clothing and equipment neces- P 
st t vw the lure, striking, playing and y . ater w ; ae . 4 ‘ 
cn retrieving the ire iking. | £ sary, guides, ete, 96 pages and cover, 25¢ post 0° ing ac / 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at paid. For the Novice and the Bxpert £ I, 
night and “beating a backlash Different and pa ve FY] ” 


new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 


pork Spoons ind live bait rhe most likely Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. New 


angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed edition recently published All of the up-to-date 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 

: - ind shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
streams. 86 pages and cover, 25¢ postpaid. 22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita 


tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
Thorough and technical description of every cali 
ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
Also latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 
md cover, 25¢ postpaid. 


Fly Casting vv Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such tine points as 
the side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spin 
ner, dry tly and other special lures The best 


‘thods of fishing for bass, trout 1d othe x} 
methads o oe ung fos 1 eggs ete . or San Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 

are handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
ps chapters on the rod, reel, line leader, and lures 


ia of Geld +n s. SS pages an ‘r. 25e 

noc wee . fleld repairs. pages and cover “particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
postpaid. has tly-tished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he states here are 
Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an Practical” based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to tly fish for bass, the Art of Fly 

old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints ( ting { Black B ’ . ae 
from this book Appetizing menus for bot! t wet te = nes, care of the equipment, 
: PI “ing 1 sti clothing for the tly caster. and how to cook and 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
ible camp site. Some new pointers on camp man thout bass, but you can well afford to read John- 
agement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cook- son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
ery. 64 pages and cover, 25¢ postpaid, expert you are, 85 pages and cover, 25¢ postpaid, 
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Outdoor Life—Dept. 19 

353 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ ; . for which please send me 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00. 


Single Copies 25 Each 


Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, 
stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 





Fishing Facts Fly Casting Wing Shooting Shooting Facts 
Bait Casting Campers Manual Big Game Hunting Fly Rod for Bass 





be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be Name..... bRCeeseeReeneen caeneancdkbesneeneestesasesas 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25c each for single copies in lots of less than five. En 0:69:006 009 1ndebs oi0018ss6bsbesndsedenseteiceseres 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing the writers and artists who make our magazine 


MEN women, and 
children of all 
ages can’t help fol- 
lowing Claude M. 
Kreider down the 
street, running to 
keep up with him. 
No, he is not a 
freak, a marathon 
runner, or a mod- 
ern Pied Piper. The 
author of “Desert 
Redheads” is an As- 
sistant Fire Chief 
n Long Beach, Cal., and the scream of 
he siren on his shiny, red car is a sig- 
ial for the multitude to start running 
o the fire. Chief Kreider, however, con- 
iiders fire fighting a prosaic occupation, 
und, as he says, “makes the exciting 
yusiness of fishing and hunting his avo- 
tation.” In Kreider’s case, there is con- 
tiderable more hunting than fishing, for, 
hough he has lived on the Pacific coast 
or 28 years, he has been ocean fishing 
mly three times. 

Still on the sunny side of 50, Kreider 
nakes frequent treks into the High Sier- 
‘as and the desert of California and 
Arizona, often spending 6 weeks or more 
m the trail, and hiking more than 600 
niles with a back pack. His understand- 
ng wife often goes along on these ex- 
editions, and is a good camp cook, but 
lever kicks when she is left alone. Krei- 
ler has two kids who are developing into 
irst-rate fishermen, and his 12-year-old 
ion already claims his dad's best 20- 
sfauge quail gun as his own. A chip of 
he old block. 

And Fireman Kreider is a philosopher, 
oo. “I seriously believe that a closer 
ouch with, and love for, outdoor things,” 
1e says, “is a real need in these days of 
worry, excitement, and too much bustle 
ind speed in living.” 





-™ OMMENTING 
~~ on his own life 
story, Dr. Havilah 
Babcock remarks 
that it is the 
*‘Damnedest mis- 
tellanyI ever read.” 
4nd, being a pro- 
‘fessor of English at 
the University of 
South Carolina, 
with a string of de- 
grees exactly 314 
in. long when typed 
out, and president of the 





Phi 


Beta 
Kappa Society of that university, Bab- 


sock has read a great deal. However, 
his life seems to us to be exceedingly 
well-arranged. At any rate, he manages 
to get in just about all the Virginia and 
Sarolina fishing and hunting he wants, 
enjoys his work, has a good-natured 
wife, and a son who out-shoots him. 
What more could a man ask? 

In the case of the author of “Santee’s 
Gentleman,” he could ask for bees. Bab- 
cock and his son are ardent apicultur- 
ists, having nearly 100 colonies of bees. 
“We have,” he mentions, “the doubtful 
distinction of having found and cut 
more bee trees than perhaps any other 
two fools in the country. We keep a 
hive in our house, and 10 on the roof. 
Drone bait is thus very convenient 
for us.” 





The professorial mind leads Babcock 
to keep a record of the weather condi- 
tions under which he and his son do all 


their hunting and fishing, and they 
weigh and record every fish or bird 
taken. Opinions: “The most gallant 


game bird in the world—bobwhite; most 
superb game fish—the South Carolina 
copperhead bream.” 

A former newspaper editor, turned 
pedagogue, Babcock has published some- 
thing like 75 sport stories in the last 8 
years. He divides his time between 
Columbia, S. C., home of the university, 
and Appomattox, Va., where he was 
born in 1898, and where he now has a 
summer home. 


OLD mining has changed consider- 

ably since the days of Sutter and 
’49. In those days, a “consulting mining 
engineer” who ventured into the hills 
around Marysville, Placerville, or Little 
Stink Gulch, would have been viewed 
with suspicion, and perhaps hung on a 
tall tree before sunrise. Though Addi- 
son N. Clark is a San Francisco, Cal., 
consulting mining engineer, who no 
longer needs fear bodily harm from 
other gold seekers, but instead finds his 
services in continual demand at the 
modern mines which have replaced the 
old pans of the placer miners, he knows 
better than to go unarmed. When the 
author of “The Way to Handle Bears” 
goes into mining country, he usually 
packs the Colt .45 automatic with which 
he has an established reputation as a 
dead shot. Though he is said to be able 
to shoot the fleas off a deaf dog’s back 
at 30 paces without alarming the animal, 
years in the wilds have taught him, as 


his article shows, that stopping power 
is as important as aim. 


LLEN PAR- 

SONS, author 
of “Romance in 
Your Fly _ Book,” 
can’t entirely rid 
himself of the Yan- 
kee twang, acquired 
at birth in north- 
eastern Massachu- 
setts, where a pio- 
neering ancestor 
settled in 1635. 
Also, despite ter- 
rific struggles to conquer it, he persists 
in saying “to” instead of “at,” when 
speaking of places. His first hunting was 
done at the age of 6 when, with his un- 
cle, he camped on a lonely Massachusetts 
beach and hunted sandpipers. His uncle 
had an old muzzle-loader shotgun, and 
held this museum piece while the young- 
ster pulled the trigger. More than a doz- 
en sandpipers fell to the shot, the infant 
marksman was sent sprawling, and a 
hunter was made. About 8 years later, 
young Parsons knocked off a white- 
tailed buck with a .32 Stevens rifle, while 
staying at a lumber camp in Quebec. Be- 
ginning on bullheads with a birch pole, 
he evolved into a fly-fisherman for trout 
and salmon. He graduated from Wes- 
leyan University, and was advertising 
and publicity director of a large New 
York corporation for 17 years. He has 
fished in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia, Alberta, On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia; and has hunted in many of 
these states and provinces, which partly 
explains why he makes such a good job 
of running our Where-to-Go Depart- 
ment. He lives in New Jersey, has a wife 
who patiently endures the clutter and 
whimsies of a hunter-fisherman, a 
daughter in college, and a son who is 
mixing football with an education. 








AVING devoted all the space on 

this page in past months to mak- 
ing our readers acquainted with our 
writers, it’s about time we let some of 
the artists, who have such an impor- 
tant part in making OvtTpoor LIFE 
what it is, take a bow. The logical 
selection for the first to step up and 
meet the folks is J. F. Kernan, whose 
painting appears on this month's 
cover. For many years, Kernan has 
been one of the nation’s leading cover 
artists, and has painted covers for 
almost every magazine of importance 
in this country. 

When you see Kernan’s signature 
at the bottom of any sporting scene, 
you know you are looking at the real 
thing, for Kernan is an outdoorsman 
from the ground up. He thoroughly 
knows his rods and guns, and the uses 
to which they are put. However, he is 
primarily interested in telling, in 
paint, the human-interest stories his 
keen eye discerns in the hunters and 
anglers he knows so well. 

A new Englander, born in Massa- 
chusetts “many years ago,” as he 
says, Kernan studied under Eric Pape 
and Howard Pyle, whose famous il- 
lustrations for his own versions of 
the King Arthur legends have fasci- 
nated three generations. After teach- 
ing at Pape’s school for a couple of 
years, Kernan took up lithography 
and advertising art. “However,” he 





tells us, “through all these years, I al- 
ways seemed to get the greatest kick 
out of painting the human side of out- 
door sports, hunting, fishing, and dogs. 
My vacations are usually spent in 
Maine or Canada, hunting and fishing.” 
Some 40 years ago, Kernan took an 
active interest in a third sport. In 
those years, when his hair was red- 
der than it is today, he paid his way 
through art school by playing base- 
ball for the old Derby team in the 
Connecticut League. That’s Kernan 
on the left of the accompanying pic- 
ture. The hunter pictured with him 
ought to be familiar to all regular 
readers of OUTDOOR LIFE, for he has 
appeared on many of our covers 
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PREADING 
| Conservation 
Kentucky 


BEAVER. New 

Department sent to 
Game and Fish Depart- 
beavers, to be used in at- 
the animal in the 
Blue These beavers are de- 
scended from 17, obtained from Yellow- 
National Park in 1907, in order to 
Adirondacks they 
were practically extinct. Progeny from 
these 17 builders, who reversed the 
usual East-West movement of pioneers, 
have so increased that during last open 
season 2,639 were trapped in New York. 


~ 


ment 7 
tempt to 


live 
reéstablish 
Grass State. 
stone 
restore them in where 


dam 


Yellowstone, New York, Kentucky. 
Legally, a licensed hunter-fisherman 

in California could, on October 15 last, 

take the following bag: 2 deer, 2 bears, 


10 ducks, 
any number of jack rabbits (in 


15 doves, 


25 coots, 


, geese, 15 jacksnipe, 


some districts 15 cottontail and brush 
rabbits, also), 25 trout (if not more than 
10 lb. and one fish), 25 sunfish, 15 black 
bass, 2 salmon, 25 perch, 25 crappies, 10 


abalones, 15 clams, 5 stripe d bass, 5 
Shad, any number of catfish, any number 
of carp. 

Ohio Zulletin 
news dispatches from Lima, that 
telling of the unique and original fishing 
stunt of a Buckeye man, 80 old 


He plays a fife at water’s edge to induce 


Conse rvation reports 


State, 


years 







fish to bite. Says he’s been doing it for 
TWEE T~ 
as PLAY 
ANNIE ' 
LAURIE: 





it’s “just foolishness” to 
use tackle when the fife does 
the business. Wonder if he plays “Whistle 
while you work’? . Michigan Academy 
of Arts Sciences made study of 
fishing on a number of lakes and found 


and 


75 years, 
CLPEeEnsive 


and 


that still-fishing was used by 85 per- 
cent of anglers who caught 94 percent 
of the fish; trolling used by 4 percent, 
and took 2 percent of catch; 11 percent 
used casting, and got 4 percent of the 
fish. But still-fishing yielded the small- 
est, and casting the largest fish. 

Hen pheasant on a farm near Van 
Dyne, Wis., had a brood of 10 young 
pheasants and one turkey last year. 
Game warden, reporting fact, said that 
when flushed the young pheasants hid 
in grass, while turkey flew into tree. 
Theory was that old pheasant adopted 
turkey poult lost in the woods from 
some farm. Ashland, Wis., reports 
taking of a lake trout last season 
weighing 44 lb., 1 oz., and 47 in. long. 


And there’s that 
42 lb., caught in Lake Chautauqua, 


muskellunge, weighing 
mi a 


JANUARY, 1939 


PARSONS 


by an angler Kenmore, that 
the same 
White 


Caspe Pr. 


from 
season 

antelope tamed on ranch 
Wyo. Not true albino for it 
has black eyes, black black 
hoofs. Ranch applied for permit to keep 
antelope, of State such 
permit probably will not be granted 
Armadillo, American Wildlife 
stitute, always gives birth to e« 
young at a time, and all always of 
the same sex. You expect something 
odd of such an odd animal Michigan 


nose and 


but because laws 


In- 
ractly 4 


says 


i are 


grayling probably now extinct. T he 
Otter River, in the Upper Peninsula, 
was the last stream to harbor them, but 
not a single specimen has been taken 
from it in several years. Attempts made 
by State Conservation De partment to 
propagate the grayling artificially all 
ended in failure. 


On the Florida East Coast 


HE HEADWATERS of the Saint 

Johns River are only 6 miles west of 
Cocoa, Fla. Lake Washington is about 
as far south as you'd want to go for your 
fresh-water fishing. You can work both 
ways from Poinsett, and have plenty of 
large-mouthed bass fishing, as well as 
fresh-water bream. Going north from 
Poinsett, there is plenty of water to 
reach lakes Helen and Monroe. Lake 
Monroe is the head of steamer naviga- 
tion. From there, you can work up to 
Lake George, just south of Palatka. 
Part of this trip will be through a 
national forest east of Deland From 
Lake George, you can go up the Okla- 
waha River to Silver Springs. With a 
boat equipped with an outboard motor, 
this fine water trip would take about 
two weeks. 

As for bait and lures, many kinds are 
needed. A guide who knows his business 


knows what bait to use for the particu- 


lar kind of weather. Whether to use 
top-water or underwater lures depends 
on the sky, and from 10 to 14 different 
kinds are essential. 

In shore casting on the Indian River, 
in the morning the best results come 
from use of a metal plug. In the after- 
noons, fiddlers and live shrimp, pro- 
curable in Cocoa for 25 cents a dozen, 
are used. These baits also may be ob- 


tained from supply trucks at 50 cents for 


100. Often there is good fishing from the 
long bridges over the Indian River at 
Cocoa, as well as at Mathers Bridge, 


over the Banana River, 18 miles south of 
Cocoa. 


At Canaveral is a pier extending 1,500 


ft. out into the ocean. There you can hire 
an outside boat—a 30-footer—to go off- 
shore into the Gulf Stream. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of fine fish may be caught 


State, 


near 
























65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cat 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acun 
Hunting —_ ishing Club, Mexican Licens 
No. 6-3-15289. ' 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer’ 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds 

We aim to satisfy. For full information, writé 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 
ALASKA 


SPRING*BEAR-‘HUNTS) 
=, ae Co 

7 \ ~—, 

Hunt largest bear in the world! Now 

receiving 1939 spring bookings. va 

DY tad planned parties; no extras 


*horses, planes, boats included. 
EW, successful year. 


— GUIDES, Inc. 
Hunt With Lunt & Johnsor 


in Old Mexico 


Iwenty-five successful years as hunters and 
guides in Chihuahua and Sonora, Bear, Lion, 
Deer, Turkey, other game and Trout. Beautif: 
scenery. Ancient ruins. Our headquarters 1 
Sierra Madre Mts., 200 mi. SW of El Paso, Tex. 
Honest, reliable service guaranteed. Write 

Cc. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex. 


| Hunting G Fishing 
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PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 


* CANADIAN LANDS 
=. Seized axdSold for xes 


$58 buys small island 
$88 buys 13 acres lake front 
$108 buys 20 acres lake front 
$135 buys 200 acres with stream 
$171 buys ‘2 mile river front 









if 



















Our 22nd Annual List, just issued in the form of a 20-pag 
booklet, describes the above and many other choice properties) 
ffered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full 
rice asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated 


where there is real sport; summer 
s; heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time to 
‘anada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small 
onthly payments if desired. Don't delay, WRITE TODAY 
for FREE BOOKLET with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE, .2a33% 


int ng and fishing camps 
age sites 
nvest in 

















FOR SALE: 


Eleven hundred acres timber-land in solid block, 
bordering on lake. Wonderful deer country. House 
on property. Would make fine hunting camp. 
Ideal spot for hunting club. Good fishing nearby. 
Located in Parry Sound District, Ontario, about 
200 miles North of Toronto. 


EAGLE LAKE LUMBER CO., LTD. 
85 Atlas Avenue Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Write today for booklet about 
and Marion County, Florida—fishing 
for big mouth bass in lakes and rivers 
—hunting in Ocala National Forest and 
elsewhere. Many attractions for all 
the family. Best of accommodations 
For booklet address H Smith, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


MARION COUNTY 
OCALA -FLOR/IDA 





The world's record amber | 
jack weighing over 100 
pounds was caught at St 















Petersburg—and there are 
plenty of other champion 

ship fish in Gulf and Bay | 
waiting to give you the | 
thrill of a lifetime. . . Come 
down this winter Bring 
your family and friends. 
All kinds of outdoor sport. 
Best of 
moderate rates. For picture 
book and fishing folder 
write G. L. Neal, Chamber 
of Commerce 


t Petersbu rg 


FLORIDA-—-Jhe Sunshine Cily 


\ 
ALASKA! 


d thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
kanes about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
gazine describes big-came hunts, mining, industries, 

ry. flora and fauna; attractive well-illustrated 
nd $1.50 for year's ription or 15e¢ for single copy 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
x A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 


accommodations at 




















subsc 




















Advertisements for 


Hunting and Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease 
appearing in OUTDOOR LIFE 


will be seen by sportsmen .. . 
the people who buy such prop- 
erty. 

If you have a hunting lodge, 
fishing camp, shooting preserve, 


or resort you wish to dispose of, 


advertise it in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Rates on application 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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PLENTY OF FISH 
FOR EVERYONE! 


Sailfish and marlin make the head- 
lines—but scores of fishermen like 
the above who line docks, bridges, 
causeways and seawalls in and about 
Miami are equally a part of the 
Miami scene—part of the idea of 
“Plenty of Fish for Everyone.” And 
everyone catches fish—often in 
record numbers. Whether you go 
forth to the Gulf Stream or just 
put on your old clothes and “go 
fishin’,” you can look forward to 
thrills—thrills from titanic strug- 
gles with the Big Game fighters, 
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thrills from odd colors and weird 
shapes among the 653 varieties that 
are greedy for your bait. So count 
on fishing as a part of your Miami 
vacation—special tackle, fish-wise 
guides, charter boats are all here 
—all ready to aid in providing the 
fishing thrills of a lifetime. 
— =: -@ 


Fishing in Miami waters is covered 
fully in a special section of the of- 
ficial City of Miami booklet, just 
published. It gives varieties, sea- 
sons, license data, costs, etc. 
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from the pier. Handlines are mostly 
used, with cut-mullet or live-shrimp bait. 
The lines are rigged with a wire leader, 
with a slide on it, so that the bait floats 
18 in. from the bottom. This is good 
sport when the redfish or sea bass, blue- 
fish, and the like are striking. The sea 
bass run up to 30 lb. Offshore fishing 
gets you bluefish and mackerel. In May 
and June, some nice tarpon are caught 
in the bight, down as far as Cocoa Beach. 

South of Cocoa, one of the best places 
for ocean fishing is Sebastian Inlet. 
There is a sand road from Melbourne to 


Sebastian, or you can take a boat at 
Sebastian and cross the Indian River. 
This is inlet fishing, and your success 


depends upon the tide. A hard road is 
now being built south from Melbourne.— 
Franklin M. Sawyer. 


South African Hunting 


HERE IS STILL much good hunting to 

be had in many parts of South Africa, 
but it is mostly on privately owned 
farms where, in many cases, game 
carefully preserved, according to J. W. 
H. Wilson, secretary of the Wildlife Pro- 
tection Society of South Africa at Jo- 
hannesburg. 

Speaking generally, game is to a great 
extent strictly protected by law through- 
out South Africa, particularly in the 
Transvaal, and permits for shooting cer- 
tain species of game are only granted in 
those districts where those species are 
fairly numerous. 

Roan antelope are being strictly pro- 
tected everywhere. Only in special cir- 
cumstances will permits be issued for 
shooting oribi, reed buck, and sable an- 
telopes. Permits to shoot wildebeest, ze- 
bra, koodoo, impala, and waterbuck are 
only issued in those districts where these 
animals are sufficiently plentiful. Per- 
mits to shoot elephant, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, and giraffe are not to be ob- 
tained. 

Even a farm of 10,000 acres, well- 
stocked with game, might easily be 
deserted by game, other than birds, after 
a week or two of intensive shooting, and 
disappointment is bound to be the lot 
of many who come to South Africa on 


iS 


the strength of such promises as are 
sometimes made by advertising and 
otherwise, to entice sportsmen to the 


Union of South Africa with promises of 
facilities for big and small game hunting. 

Sportsmen who propose visiting South 
Africa in the hope of getting some big 
or small game hunting will be well- 
advised to make closest inquiries before 
concluding arrangements with persons 
offering hunting facilities. 





Mexico's Sierra Madres 
HE SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS, 


Mexico, 
The 


and Sonora, 
fishing 


in Chihuahua 
furnish fine hunting and 
region covers a wide area, with much of 








Bradt athe’ Please send me the new | it real wilderness. The western slopes 

Commerce Official City of Miami Booklet are scarred with deep canyons and 
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| are elevations of from 6,000 to 9,000 ft., 

Name with great pine forests. 

At the higher levels the climate is in- 
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and cold. In season there is a profusion 
of wild flowers. In many cold and clear 
mountain streams there is good fishing 
for rainbow trout. Game is abundant, 
and includes white-tailed deer, bear, 
mountain lion, wolf, bobcat, and smaller 
game. Among the birds are wild tur keys, 
quail, and many non-game birds of bril- 
liant plumage. In the lower, broken 
country to the west, there are found, in 
addition, wild hog and jaguar. 

It is a beautiful and interesting coun- 
try. Poisonous reptiles and insects are 
comparatively scarce in the high region. 
There are many cliff dwellings and other 
relics of vanished races to visit. 


! 

The best point of entry is El Paso 
Tex., and trains leave Ciudad Juarez, 
| across the Rio Grande River from El 


Paso, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. Personal equipment recommended, 
outside of guns, ammunition, tackle, etc., 
is strong clothing of medium weight; 
| hunting boots or shoes with rubber or 
| composition soles; leather jacket and 
| slicker; and a sleeping bag with air mat- 
tress and two or three extra woolen 
blankets.—C. L. 
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Fishing Around Tampa Bay 


OR THE LAST few years we have 


had 

some splendid mackerel fishing in 

| Tampa Bay, Fla., in midsummer. These 

fish may be taken on a casting rod with 

an artificial lure, but the best results 
are to be had with glass minnows 

Early in June, there is some splendid 
sport plug-casting for robalo in the 
passes on the islands west of Saint 
Petersburg. These fish run in great 
schools, beginning about May 15, and 
take a fancy plug, such as a rainbow or 
luminous bait, very nicely. We fish for 
them about 5:30 p.m., and during the 
evening. On the full of the moon, they 
give rare sport. They average about 
5 lb., and on light bass tackle I have 
taken them weighing up to about 16 Ib. 

“Trout” fishing is very good in July if 
green-back minnows are used. Redfish 
may also be caught, in the passes, using 
fiddlers for bait. The best season for 
that fish is shortly before June 1. 

The salt-water fishing in the bay, and 
the pass fishing at John’s Pass, which is 
just west of Saint Petersburg, is as fine 
as can be had, in my opinion. Boats are 
available, and cottages can be rented all 
along the water at that point—W. G. 
Ramseur 


Fishing Near San Diego 


HE best salt-water angling in South- 

ern California is not to be found dur- 
ing the first two or three months of the 
year. There are, however, at this time 
in some ports, live-bait boats which 
usually come in with good catches of 
winter-run fish. Some fish are obtain- 
able around San Diego in the early 
season, but most vessels are engaged in 
the more profitable business of commer- 
cial fishing, and the angler finds it diffi- 
cult to obtain a boat. 

Surf-fishing enthusiasts will find some 
sport from the rocks and beaches along 
this section. The best equipment for 
this kind of fishing is a regulation surf 
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NEW YORK 


CITY 
THIS SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES TO ME 
CHUBBINS. YOUR MOTHER AND ALWAYS 
TOOK IN THE OPERA ON OUR TRIPS TO 
NEW YORK 
















































y THERE'S OUR FRIEND, THE MUSIC)’ HELLO, 
NY CRITIC--WE'RE SITTING WITHHIM, f\ JUDGE! 
\ YOUKNOW 

































YOU CAN WRITE HOME THAT YOU SAT 
IN THE FAMOUS “DIAMOND HORSESHOE 






























| 1 DIDN'T QUITE HEAR WHAT 
YOU WHISPERED --- SOMETHING 
| ABOUT THAT CHARACTER BEING 
| \ SO HAPPY AND CONTENTED 
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pipefuls of 
fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-oz. tin of 
Prince Albert 


"MAKINS “SMOKERS ! Prince Albert 
has the mildness and coolness 
you want, too—plus good, rich 
taste. PA.’makin's‘cigarettes shape 
up faster, firmer because PAS 
famous “crimp cut’ makes it 
nestle in the paper right! 





PRINCE ALBERTS NO-BITE 
PROCESS CERTAINLY TAKES 
OUT HARSHNESS, LEAVES 
IN FULL, RICH BODy! 











Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellow- 
est, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


CE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
































Wood Carving} 


wie WHITTLING 


A 
Ae) ..-AN ARTISTIC 


~ HOBBY FOR ALL 


=” YOU CAN DO 
a ~~ SCULPTURE IN 
OOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
NIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
e really easy to whittle out of a block of 
ood, when you know the tricks. With a 
w simple hand tools and the practical 
agrammed directions in this inexpensive 
WwW manuai, you can make fascinating 


ings— carvings for furniture — jewel 
oxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
ands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 


ays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
ful and some very novel things. You'll 
surprised how easy these directions are 
b follow—you will discover the most in- 
iguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
ie which costs you nothing to enjoy. 
our main material is odds and ends of 


‘ood. 


IP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step 
ructions and diagrams 
hake it possible for 
beginner to get 
xcellent results 
ight from the 
art. Shows how 
do chip carv- 
g. incising, lev- 
l-surface carving, 
arving in relief. 
How to make 
ierced or openwork 
arvings. How to 
arve turned objects, 
uch as chairs, stools, 
bles. Carving in 
he round completely 
xplained and sim- 
lified. You'll enjoy 
riginating your own 
esigns and patterns 
by the method fully explained in the manual. 


BRAND NEW! 
265 PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


DOVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe 
jally for our readers costs you nothing if you 
fo not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
ight now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
D WHITTLING will be mailed at once. 
Remember if for any reason you decide to re- 
urn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 19 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your new 265 e, cloth bound book, 
“WOOD CARVING AND ITTLING”. When 
the book is delivered I will pay the postman only 
ae eee a few cents postage, in FULL PAY- 
ENT. My understanding is that after examina- 
tion, I have the privilege of returning the 
within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. 
you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) 


I 
Address 


lg City ereceesnenes State sennsectiitte 
' Orders from outside of the U. S. must be accompanied by cash. 
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rod of not less than 7 to 7% ft., a salt- 
water reel with a capacity of not less 
than 200 yd., and a good supply of lead- 
ers and swivels. The latter may be ob- 
tained at practically any bait stand 
along the coast. 

For deep-sea fishing, there are boats 
running from San Clemente Pier, 
about 75 miles up the coast from San 
Diego. At that point johnnie cod, red 
snapper, whitefish, grouper, rock cod, 
and chucklehead are plentiful through 
most of the winter. Fishing lines may 
be rented for about 25 cents a day. 

There are also boats in operation at 
most points from ‘‘~n Clemente north- 
ward to Malibu. At the latter point, 
there is good fishing during most of the 
winter for bonito, sheepshead, testoni, 
mackerel, cod, bass, and occasionally 
other varieties. 

There is some fresh-water fishing to 
be had several miles inland from San 
Diego. There are two or three lakes in 
that section with good crappie and 
perch fishing, and mediocre bass fish- 
ing.—Robert Coudy. 


Mattamuskeet Bass 


ITHIN THE SHALLOW WATERS 
of Lake Mattamuskeet, North Caro- 
lina’s largest lake, there is a species of 
large-mouthed bass which, says the 
State Department of Conservation and 
Development, is to be found nowhere 
else. This lake has a shore line of some 
100 miles, and the bass fishing there is 
something to be remembered. 
Mattamuskeet’s bass are so plentiful 
that fishing is permitted the whole year 
round, the only restriction being the 
usual bag limit of 8 a day, with 10 in. as 
the minimum size. Most fishermen are 
able to take their limit within a few 
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hours. In addition to the black bass, the 
lake has large numbers of white perch, 
redfins, blue breams, pike, catfish, and 
coarse fish. The usual fishing license, 
plus a special permit at a negligible cost, 
is needed to fish the lake. 

New Holland is the headquarters for 
fishermen, and accommodations there 
are available. Swanquarter, 12 miles 
distant, is another good headquarters. 
In addition to hotel accommodations in 
the towns, boarding places are to be 
found around the lake. Guides, too, may 
be obtained. 


Educated Pennsylvania Trout 


HERE is some interesting trout fish- 

ing in Cumberland County, Pa. Good 
headquarters for this fishing are either 
Carlisle or Newville. 

The Yellow Breeches is a stream 30 
miles long, and contains brown trout. 
The Boiling Springs at the town of Boil- 
ing Springs is good for rainbows. Both 
streams are kept well-stocked. These 
trout are wily fish, and not easily to be 
fooled, for they are fished for contin- 
uously throughout the season. The 
streams mentioned are in a limestone 
country, and spring fed, so they do not 
get very turbid and they clear quickly.— 
Charles K. Fox. 


Tulsa Citizens Get Fishing 
HE City of Tulsa, Okla., provides 
good fishing at Lake Spavinaw, the 

source of the municipal water supply, 
55 miles northeast of the city in an air 
line, and 70 miles by automobile. This 
lake is about 2 miles wide by 7 miles 
long, is spring fed, and remarkably clear. 
A careful survey made about 2 years ago 
showed a silt deposit of only about one 
third of one percent a year. 

The lake has been intensively stocked 
for nearly 20 years from our large mu- 
nicipal hatchery, with a capacity of 500,- 
000 fish a year. This hatchery is main- 
tained from the fishing and boating li- 
censes sold, and not from tax monies. 
The great productivity of the hatchery 
is due to the naturally fertile soil of one 
of our Tulsa parks, in which it is located. 
The fish for stocking are raised in the 
same water in which they are liberated. 
Tulsa citizens are allowed to fish Lake 
Spavinaw for 25 cents a day. Others may 
fish for 50 cents a day. Boats are avail- 
able at reasonable prices. Owing to the 
long period during which the lake has 
been stocked, and a vigilant patrol, bass, 
crappies, bluegills, channel and blue cats 
have become abundant. 

The helpful attitude of Tulsa city offi- 
cials, and their real effort to provide a 
fine sport for Tulsa citizens, may well be 
contrasted with a contrary disposition 
in many cities where they make fishing 
in municipal reservoirs illegal. Sports- 
men would do well to work to bring about 
similarly good fishing in such reservoirs. 
—J. P. Pautler, Secretary, Tulsa Anglers 
Club. 


Western Gulf Coast Fishing 


EVEN of us went down into old Mexi- 
co, across the river from Brownsville, 

Tex. We went to what is called the 
“First Pass,” and were there only two 
days. We caught more than 600 lb. of 
“bull reds’’ (channel bass), ‘‘trout,’’ 
(weakfish), and other fish. I caught the 
largest channel bass, 35 lb., and also the 
largest “trout,” weighing 12% Ib. after 
being dressed and on the ice for 48 hours. 

They say there are five more passes in 
that section with equally good fishing, 
and there is still another where the sup- 
ply of channe! bass is fabulous. 

Boca Chica, Tex., 22 miles from 
Brownsville, has good salt-water fishing, 
and 10 miles farther away is Point Isa- 
bel, where you can hire a boat and go out 
for the deep-sea fishing, where they get 
the really big fish. Also, just off Point 
Isabel, is Padre Island where you can get 
most anything you want in the way of 
game fish, both big and little. Our fish 
include tuna, marlin, tarpon, sailfish, 
channel bass, robalo, crevalle, dolphin, 
king mackerel, amberjack, wahoo, and 
spotted weakfish.—Dr. Hal F. Halstead. 


Adirondack Deer 


GOOD SECTION of the Adiron- 
dacks for deer hunting is around 
Indian Lake, and up along the Cedar 
River, above Indian Lake, to Cedar 
River Headquarters. That is a fine 


country to hunt, and there are plenty of 
deer there. Guides and accommodations 
are to be found at Indian Lake. 

Another good section is around Lake 
Pharaoh, north of Brant Lake. You have 
to have camping equipment there, and 
camp along the north shore. The nearest 
accommodations are about four miles 
distant. There is excellent hunting there, 
also.—E. E. Schermerhorn. 
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Wisconsin's Game Bag 


IGURES RELEASED by the State 

Conservation Department in Wiscon- 
sin show a reduced game kill within the 
State for the 1937-1938 hunting season 
Rabbits and hares, because of a cyclic 
low, shortening of the hunting season, 
and a lowered bag limit, were the most 
affected. The decline in the deer kill is 
attributed to a three-day open season as 
well as unfavorable hunting conditions. 
But despite those factors, the State's 
total game bag reached high figures. 

There were 14,835 deer bagged, 157 
bears, 216 bobcats, 174,616 pheasants, 
14,669 Hungarian partridges, 776 Canada 
geese, 165,944 mallards, and other ducks 
to a total of 466,144. Rabbits and hares 
totaled 598,932. 

Vilas County, with 1,302, led in the 
number of deer killed, closely followed 
by Bayfield County with 1,139. Oneida 
and Sawyer counties each had kills of 
more than 900. Bayfield County showed 
the largest number of bears killed with 
26. Dodge County led in the number of 
pheasants bagged with 15,440. Dodge, 
Jefferson, Racine, and Walworth coun- 
ties showed the most Hungarian par- 
tridges killed. 


GEE, THAT FARMER 
DON'T NEED THAT SIGN: 








Minnesota's Game and Fish 


INNESOTA is one of the more fortu- 

nate states in regard to its stock of 
fish and game, and the Conservation De- 
partment is working to maintain present 
good hunting and fishing. All money re- 
ceived from the sale of fishing and hunt- 
ing licenses goes back into game pro- 
tection and restoration. Thus the State 
is eligible to receive an apportionment 
of money under the Pittman-Robertson 
act of Congress. 


In 1938 nearly one billion fish were 
propagated for distribution, these in- 
cluding muskellunge. There are 150 


game refuges within the State, with a 
total area of more than 3,500,000 acres. 
These are under management, and parts 
of some of them are open to public shoot- 
ing. State game farms yearly distribute 
many birds, and for five years bags of 
pheasants have totalled well over 
million birds. 

The annual budget of the game and 
fish division about $750,000. In 1937 
Minnesota sportsmen bought almost one 
seventh of all the federal duck stamps 
97,883. 
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Trout in California 


HE Blue lakes in Alpine County, Cal., 

and the streams near there, though 
rather hard-fished, are good for trout 
For brook trout, the country around 
Loope, southeast of Markleeville, is fine 
but hard to get into. You enter the 
Loope country from Markleeville, and 
the Blue Lakes country from the high- 
way running over Kit Carson Pass 

The streams around Sonora Pass, over 
the Sierra Nevadas between Coleville 
and Bridgeport in Mono County, afford 
good fishing. The road you take is 
called the Sonora Pass highway. I prefer 
the Sonora streams to the others 
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Where to go this winter for 





Hotel Playa de Cortés at Guaymas, Mexico 





BIG FISH 


and plenty of ‘em 
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290 TOTOABA (giant white sea bass) caught 
last winter! (Men’s record 138 |bs., women 123 
lbs.) Fighting marlin and sailfish from April 
throughout the summer. (Hotel guests caught 
399 last summer!) 





AFTER a day’s fishing, you return to the modern 
American comfort of Hotel Playa de Cortés to 
enjoy a refreshing swim in the sunny outdoor 
pool. Other sports: tennis, badminton, riding 
(fine horses are provided). 























DINE on a terrace overlooking the blue Gulf 
of California. Hotel Playa de Cortes is only a 
short trip by air-conditioned Pullman from 
Tucson, Arizona. (Take Southern Pacifie’s 
Sunset or Golden State Route trains to Tucson.) 


WRITE today for this illustrated folder giving 
detailed information about Hotel Playa de 
Cortés. Address O. P. Bartlett, Southern Pacific, 
Dept. OL-1, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Orsee your travel agent. 


Reliable hunting guide service from Hotel Playa de Cortes 
is provided by Lee Brothers of Tucson, Arizona 
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HE demand for good, upland bird 
hunting close to such large cities 
as New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago is responsible for a new 
business—the commercial shooting pre- 
serve. There is little or no open hunting 
within miles of such centers. My home 
own in New Jersey is about an hour's 
ailroad ride from New York. An ordi- 
ance prohibits the firing of any firearm 
within the municipal limits. Bordering 
pur town is another with much farming, 
wamp, and forest land. Every acre of 
and within that town is posted. Where, 
hen, is the busy city man, who can take 
pnly an occasional half day, to get his 
unting? The commercial shooting 
ground is an attempt to answer this 
yuestion. As it meets a need, it is here 
© stay and its numbers are sure to in- 
rease. It is opening up a new profes- 
jon to outdoorsmen with a natural 
nack for raising and handling game 
birds. 

The pattern of all these commercial 
shooting grounds is about the same. Us- 
ally the proprietors raise their own 
game birds under a breeder's license 
ssued by the state conservation de- 
partment. They are required to release, 
nder state supervision, a certain num- 
ber of game birds each year. The num- 
ber of birds which may be shot on 
property under their control is based 
pon the number of birds so put out. 
Birds killed upon such property are 
agged with tags purchased from the 
tate. Usually, too, the game farm must 




























have an additional li- = 
cense, which permits 
the hunting of birds on 
the property during a 
hunting season consid- 
erably longer than that 
in the state generally, 
and which waives the 
usual bag limit. The 
proprietor makes his 
living from the _ fees 
which he charges his 
guests for the privilege 
of hunting, from the 
live birds which he sells 
to clubs or private pre- 
serves, and from the 
birds which he sells for 
the table. 

The idea of selling 
hunting and fishing in 
this country is still an 
innovation. In Califor- 
nia for more than 15 
years there have been 
“trout clubs,” conducted 
either on the “pay as 
you enter” plan, or on 
the basis of what you 
catch, but similar hunt- 
ing areas are rare. The 
need, though is greater; 
50 men, combing a 10- 
acre field on opening-day morning, can 
sweep it bare of game. Commercial 
shooting grounds thus serve a real pur- 
pose and answer a need. They relieve 
the pressure on open grounds, and the 






Connon, left, and his son crating pheasants for release on the pay-as-you-shoot preserve 





easants for Every Hunter 


With the proprietor and his dog, the writer, left, sets out 
for a day of enjoyable shooting over heavily stocked fields 


drift of birds from them helps to stock 
the surrounding territory. Recently, I 
visited one in New Jersey, within com- 
muting distance of New York City, to 
learn the whats, whys, and hows of this 
new business. 

William Connon, the proprietor, got 
into the business because each year he 
found it harder to find a place where he 
could spend a pleasant day with gun 
and dog. He had been raising pheasants 
as a hobby for 10 or 12 years, finding a 
market for his birds with hunting clubs 
which wanted them to release, and with 
persons who bought them to eat. This 
market was more or less limited, but he 
believed that, if he raised a lot more 
birds for gunners to hunt on a fee basis, 
he might be able to make it pay. His 
own place wasn’t big enough, but he was 
able to lease the hunting rights on 1,000 
adjoining acres, practically all of which 
had been posted. It’s typical pheasant 
ground with swamps, fields grown up 
to tall weeds, fence rows thick with 
brush, and straggling, brushy woods 
most attractive to birds. 

Pheasant raising presents no particu- 
lar difficulty. The birds are hardy and a 
large percentage of the eggs is fertile. 
Connon’s only trouble at the start was 
finding a suitable food. Now he uses 
turkey mash and sour milk. His pheas- 
ant hens lay, on an average, 30 eggs each 
season, beginning about April 15 and 
continuing until about the middle of 
June. Now he is raising to maturity 
from 1,200 to 1,500 pheasants each year. 
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He begins to put out his birds about 
October 1, saving 150 to 200 of the most 
promising breeders. 

The chief difficulty is with predators, 
of which the worst are weasels, great 
horned owls, and house cats. Last year, 
weasels got more than 300 young birds. 
A No. 1 steel trap took 30 of these blood- 
thirsty little brutes. Owls killed 40 
breeders, and traps took a dozen of the 
hooters. 

To keep the birds anchored to a farm, 
food patches are needed. Connon has a 
number scattered over the grounds at 
suitable places. The seed used is the 
mixture developed by the State Fish and 
Game Department. It includes Kafir 
corn, sorghum, hemp, vetch, flax, millet, 
rape, buckwheat, Sudan grass, soy beans, 
and cowpeas providing the birds a 
varied and plentiful menu. 

Under the law, hunting is permitted 
on a properly licensed New Jersey game 
farm from November 10 until February 
28, inclusive. Hunters find not only pen- 
raised birds to shoot, but a respectable 
number of birds born wild on the prop- 
erty. Some gunners deride pen-raised 
birds, and speak of the ease with which 
these “tame” birds can be killed. Facts 
do not substantiate the criticism. No 
difference can be detected between the 
birds which have been put out and those 
bred under wild conditions. The birds 
which I shot were wild enough to suit 
any reasonable shooter, and were strong 
flyers. 


HE proprietor of a New Jersey com- 

mercial shooting ground is required, 
in the spring, to turn out 10 pheasant 
hens and two cocks for every 100 acres 
under control. For every 10 hens put 
out, 40 birds may be shot on the place in 
season. In addition, 80 percent of all the 
birds released in the fall may be shot. 
This regulation insures the perpetuation 
of wild seed stock at all times. A State 
game warden is present when the speci- 
fied number of birds is released to see 
that the requirements of the law are 
met by the game farmers. 

About one fifth of the patrons are 
women, and their number is increasing. 
As a class, they are good shots and keen 
on the sport. Most patrons bring their 
own dogs, but, for those who don’t, there 
are several trained setters in the ken- 
nels that can be drawn upon. Patrons 
are not confined to the cities and towns 
near-by, and some of them come from a 
considerable distance. 

Thus the city-born demand for good 
hunting in safety and comfort, close by, 
is responsible for a new and promising 
business. If a man loves to handle game 
birds, and has a knack, there is oppor- 
tunity in metropolitan areas to make a 
comfortable living from such a game 
farm. It is certain that a man must love 
it to make a success of it. City men who 
like their days in the open with dog and 
gun, and are willing to pay a reasonable 
price for their sport, see in such game 
farms a promise of continued pleasure 
in the future. Much as we suburbanites 
may dislike to admit it, the increase of 
gunners around us, together with the 
decrease in open ground and game, is 
giving hunting the status of a commod- 
ity, to be bought over the counter like 
a gun or a fishing rod. But, even to one 
of particular and finical notions, it’s still 
sport. I can detect no difference in the 
quality of it save that it’s a lot more 
certain. A bird’s a bird, and a good 
shot’s a good shot, even though some- 
thing is laid on the line for the privilege. 
And, personally, I like to bring back a 
bird or two, after a day in the open. 
The game farm makes it a certainty.— 
Lowell Dutton. 
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Incubator Bass 


HE Fisheries Division of the Wis-| 

consin Conservation Department an- 

nounces that it has achieved the} 
impossible, or what was thought to be | 
the impossible. There are now 23,400 | 
largemouth and 2,300 smallmouth finger- | 
lings swimming in Wisconsin lakes, 
which were produced from eggs arti- 
ficially hatched. This is the first crop of 
black bass ever produced in this way. 

Successful experiments on a limited 
scale in hatchery production of black 
bass were conducted in 1937. Last year, 
nets were set over  bass-spawning 
grounds, eggs were extracted from 
female bass, and milt from the males. 
Fertile eggs were placed in hatchery 
jars, hatched, the fry reared to finger- 
ling size and planted. 

“Artificial spawning and hatching of 
large-mouthed and small-mouthed black 
bass,” says H. W. MacKenzie, Wiscon- 
sin’s director of conservation, “is a de- 
velopment of tremendous importance. 
Prior to our experiments, it has been 
considered absolutely impossible to ex- 
tract spawn and milt from bass, and to 
hatch the eggs in jars. Like other states 
propagating black bass, we have here- 
tofore made use of hatching and rearing 
ponds, stocked with breeding fish. In 
view of our successful experiments in 
artificial spawning and hatching, we 
are planning to extend this new method 
as rapidly as possible. We hope within 
a few yefrs to produce all our black bass 
for stocking by this method.” 

As MacKenzie pointed out, this method 
is economical, and produces a higher 
percentage of fingerlings, as adult fish 
used as breeders eat large numbers of 
fry and fingerlings. 

While this first crop is very small in| 
proportion to the total number of fish 
in the State, the success of this experi 
ment paves the way, the department | 
says, for a hatching program that will | 
vastly increase the black bass popula-| 
tion. 








Hunt in Seneca Refuge 


WO thirds of the Seneca State For- 

ests, Pocahontas County, W. Va., were 
opened to regulated hunting last fall, for 
the first time in several years. Between 
6,000 and 7,000 acres of mountain land, | 
which had been carefully guarded and 
improved for game for the last 5 yea! 
is now open territory for all sorts of 
game in season. This is especially good 
deer and ruffed grouse country. All 
hunters entering the forest must regis- 
ter daily at the forest office. A permit 
tag, which must be returned to the office 
at the end of each day, must be carried 
by each hunter 





Talking Deer 


“gene naturalists of Grant National 
Park, Cal., report that deer, consid- 
ered to be mute, are by no means voice- 
less. Frequently, a yearling or fawn, 
when separated from its kind, wanders 
about forlornly, moaning continually. 
The sound is almost inaudible at a dis- 
tance of 100 yd., but sounds very much 
like “Mamma—ma-ma.” Young fawns, 
when thus separated from the does, are 
considerably noisier than the yearlings. 
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COTTONTAIL 
Wild Rabbits in and JACKS = 


season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail 
orders now which can _ be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur- 
nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON 


Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold la’ ange 
numbers at your favo 
hunting or fishing om rounds, 
Jus 


Plant Now 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery ck Po- 

tato and 30 others described in free 
illustrated book. Write. describe 
rounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book. Many years experience, 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NU 
Box 331-8 AOshkosne Wisconsin 


“402 


PLATINUM FOXES priced on request. All shipments mad 
ubject to 5 days inspection before acceptance, 

$25.00 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest min} 
in 1936 with a top of $36.75, 

$16.25 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest nin 
in 1s 137 with a top $21 00 

Book “Domestic Mink.’ $1.00. 

ed females priced on request. Re > vit i 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 


WILD RABBITS. 


Place orders now Live arriv- 
als guaranteed on any num- 
ber of cottontails for restock- 
ing. etc My prices are right. 























H.C. KREIE AORTA, OKL 


iant Wild Rice 


Attracts More Ducks 
Supply Limited, Reserve yours for sprin{ 
sowing. TERRELL'S SE EDS GROW! WILE 
CELERY—MUSKGRASS—Fall Line Duck= 
Fish—Giame Foods. 48 YEAR'S SUCCESS 
Describe place, suggestions, Olastratee 
folder FREE. BIG DISCOUNTS in Dec, 


and Jan. 



































» YF £ RRELL’S oshuosn'wis 

Oshkooh Wie 

ly, steac ity raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. Why breed fot 
national m ete want all the squabs 
you can ship every day in the year? 
ou sand wanted daily for this desir- 
ide. Write posteard today, get 
eye- conan free picture book. RICE 

by planting our famousGIANT WILD RICEand 

other favorite foods. We supply their natural 

foods that produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 

this Fall. One small planting last ar attract/ 

‘EK GROWTH, so why experi~ 

ment? Write, describe place; we'll 

send suggestions, illustra ed 
A KEE! COMPLETE LIN 
iAME BIRDS ALSO 


ordinary tr when these great luxury 
FARM, 429 H. St., Melrose, Mass. i" 4 
ed three thousand Ducks! We GUARAN- 
TK . 
WILD | ure NURSERIES 
; Oshkosh, Wis. 



























Raised on free range producing a 
healthy bird far superior to the pen 
raised. 25 years of careful selective 
breeding for color and = type 
28 in season—prices reduced 
live delivery guaranteed. 


G. F. Johnson, Blabon, N. Dak. 














DAY OLD BABY 


From our heavy, pure Wisconsin breeding 
quail and the best chukars we could obtain. 
For breeders we have pedigreed day old 
quail, chukars or eggs. fake advantage 
B. E. Roessling, Mer. 





Guaranteed Northern Quail and Chukars 


FLORIDA QUAIL 










CHICKS---EGGS 


of our early breeding season and _ special 
prices. We will quote you on our 1939 de- 
liveries of day old quail, chukars and eggs on 
request. 


FARM, Ine. Green Cove Springs, Florida 



























































Never Saw a Moose 


ITOR HAT certainly was 
door Life: a great yarn you 
ran about the gentle- 
up in Canada who went out riding 
moose while it was swimming in a 
It made me think of a man I 
d to know back home. He always 
eved the only thing worth doing was 
at nobody else had ever done. One of 
stunts was to build himself a stool 
only two legs. Said anyone could 


on a three-legged one. Then he 
ldn't have any sights on his rifle 
ause that made shooting too easy 


day, though, he started to build a 
dmill in his cabin. Said anybody 
ld make one run outside where the 
d was blowing. That was just before 
y took him up to the State farm. The 
pers started calling him Napoleon, 
he never liked that. “Napoleon?” 
fH ask. “What'd he do? I'm the Duke 
Wellington.” Of course, he never 
d to ride a swimming moose. He 
er saw one.—Andrew J. Barnes, San 
neisco, Cal. 


Fish and Their Speed 


ITOR ECENTLY I read 
door Life: an article in a daily 
newspaper which dealt 
h the fact that we know little about 
speed of fishes. I had never seen 
hing on the subject before, so I am 
sing it on for other sportsmen who 
ly know more about the subject than 
author of the article I read. Saying 
collected his facts from various 
rces, the author gives the following 
ximum speeds: “Tench, 7 miles an 
r; carp, 7; eels, 734; roach, 10; 
bel, 11; pike, 15; salmon and trout, 
blue shark, 30; mako shark, 35; 
pon and tuna, 40. These speeds can- 
be maintained for long, however. 
hermen have reported marlin going 
ween 60 and 80 miles an hour. In 
eral, very few fish attain speeds 
bve 20 miles an hour, except for very 


brt spurts, it appears.”—L. E. Warren, 
ark, N. J. 
Racing Outboards 


HE answer given the 

man who asked your 
Boating Editor if it 
possible to use the stock motor in 
ing was misleading. Three classes of 
board motors are used in racing. They 
the utility, stock or service motor, 
i the racing motor. The utility motors 
raced where there is no racing asso- 
tion and where all classes of motors 
b used. The stock, or service, motors 
Pp ones that have been “hopped” up to 
ertain degree by their owners. This 
ss is the most popular one. However, 
PB may spend $200 hopping up a serv- 
motor. A racing motor is purchased 
m the factory as a racing motor. In 
sanctioned races, you will find the 
ice motor. The utility motors are 
dly ever heard about, except where 
lot of kids get together, and run a 
e of their own. 


ITOR 
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Mr. Emmett also advised the reader 
that a motor could not be hopped up by 
an amateur beyond using special gas 
and changing the spark. In the first 
place, the spark is no different in a serv- 
ice motor from that in a racing motor 
or a utility. There are a lot of things 
you can do to a motor with a file and 
some power tools and a specification 
sheet. Rotary valves, etc., can be polished 
and ground, and the ports cleaned out. 
Also, the rods, pistons, and pins can be 
balanced. Lower units can be stream- 
lined and a lot of excess metal taken off. 
Any high-test gas can be used in racing. 
The highest octane gas should be ob- 
tained. 

I am very interested in racing and 
like to see others become interested in 
this sport.—Jack C. Ofelt, Portland, Oreg. 


How Far, Elmer? 


OT long ago, I was 
up in the attic look- 
ing for a packet of old 
letters I had received a few years ago 
(I'm being married next week), and I 
found the rusty old air rifle I used to 
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plink with when I was a kid. I haven't 
been able to do much shooting the last 
few years, and I’m more of a fisherman, 
anyway, because angling is a sport that 
gives more stimulus to my imagination. 
However, I brought that old gun down- 
stairs with me, and, while the letters were 
burning in the kitchen range, I took a 
little oil and a rag and cleaned it up. 
The old popper seemed to be in pretty 
good working order, so I got me some 
BB shot at the hardware store, and took 
it out in the hills. I thought I might 
shoot some caterpillars off the trees. I 
hadn't been out more than an hour, 
when I came to a level plateau with a 
stretch of thick woods about a mile and 
a quarter away in the background. Well, 
I headed for those woods, but hadn't 
gone more than 50 yd. when a bear came 
out of the underbrush. He was charg- 
ing toward me at a terrific pace, and, 
through my bifocals, I could see his 
gleaming fangs, red tongue, and hate- 
filled eyes. I can tell you I was scared! 
Being notoriously flat-footed, I knew it 
was no use my trying to run. Desperate, 
I whipped the air rifle to my shoulder 
and fired. That bear dropped in his 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 
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INTERESTED IN? 


tracks. I paced off the mile to the car- 
cass, and, when I got there, was amazed 
to see that my shot had gone through 
the 1,500-lb. animal’s eye. 

No, I’m not a liar. I’ve just been read- 
ing Elmer Keith’s “Long Shots in the 
Hills” and it kind of got me.—Abernathy 
Crump, Wichita, Kan. 





Strong Lion 


KE'S ALIAR EVEN 
iF irs so! 








EVERALstatements 

made in “Mountain 
Lions the Hard Way,” 
an article appearing in a recent number, 
have caused me to do a lot of wondering. 
This piece implies that a horse-killing 
mountain lion dragged a horse weighing 
around 1,000 lb. a considerable distance. 
This same animal kills a colt and is able 
to get the animal over a corral fence 
that is'at least 9 ft. high, and then is 
able to carry—not drag—it for a quarter 
mile. I do not doubt the veracity of the 
author’s statements, but I cannot quite 
comprehend these feats of strength 
when accomplished by a 230-lb. (as it 
proved to be) lion. Maybe there is some 
trick to it?—Curtis Long, University, La. 


No Such Bullet 


HE recent article, 

“Elk in the Third 
Round,” by Ira Sefton 
said that the author intended to buy a 
.300 Savage and use the 220-grain bullet 
in it. Iam sure that Mr. Sefton has con- 
fused the .300 Savage with the .300 Mag- 
num. If he should buy a .300 Savage, he 
will have not only a gun that will not 
shoot the 220-grain bullet but he will 
have a gun which is inferior, as an elk 
gun, to the .30/30 which he has at 
present.—C. F. Allen, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


Shoot Your Gophers 


EDITOR NSWERING Jack 
Outdoor Marsh's letter, urg- 
ing that gophers be 
trapped instead of poisoned, a better way 
is to shoot them. My brother in Red- 
lands, Cal., shoots about 1,000 every year 
with a .22 'scope-sighted rifle. He drives 
out to an abandoned, gopher-infested 
field, sits in his car, and pops them over. 
—W.H Wilcox, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Landing Nets Not Sporting? 





two 


T LEAST 
thirds of the so- 
called sportsmen use 
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landing nets on game fish. I don’t be- 
lieve any true sportsman would use 
one, for it isn’t giving a fish a fair 
chance. I've lost lots of fish by not using 
a net, but, when you play one up to you 
and get him with your bare hands in 
swift water, perhaps at the cost of 
being finned or having the hook jab 
your hand, that’s sport.—W. G. Snow 
Hardy, Ark. 


Let Them All Hunt 
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HE big scrap about 

banning 50-year-old 
hunters has given me 
many a chuckle. Although I’m only 
recently out of the half-baked kid class 
mentioned by Jeb Smollett in his letter, 
I partially agree with him. Here is my 
solution: Give the kid a hunting bow 
and quiver of arrows, and tell him he 
must hunt with these primitive weapons 
until he is 21. By that time, he won't 
want to change (I didn’t), but, if he 
likes, he may then use single-shot rifles 
and double-barreled shotguns. Our pio- 
neer dads found them quite effective, 
remember. After 50, let him use any of 
the modern implements of destruction 
he chooses, because, at that age, he will 
need them. Under this system, we would 
not only have more game but we would 
surely learn how to hunt before taking 
our limit.—Maurice Hinshaw, Orlando, 


Fla. 
Early Hogs Get the Fish 
EDITOR N MY first trip to 


Yellowstone Park, 
just after the opening 
last year, I wanted to try the trout fish- 
ing, and learned that the ice had been out 
of the lake but a couple of days. How- 
ever, there were about 40 to 50 persons 
fishing every day and the fish were 
hungry and striking readily. We still 
have a certain element in this country 
interested in hunting and fishing only 
from the standpoint of meat, or ton- 
nage. These early birds took fish by 
the score; many many times the lawful 
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limit. Now I am not blaming the rang- 
ers for laxity in this matter. The rang- 
ers are badly handicapped through 
lack of numbers. There are pitifully 
few of them to patrol the immense 
acreage of the park. But I do know 
that the real guardians of this park 


should immediately take steps to pre- 
vent this hoggishness in the coming 
years by putting enough rangers or 
wardens in there right at the start of 
the season to check on the fishing. 
Phillip Dickson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Down With Bait! 


HE present policy 

of our state conser- 
vation commissions, if 
their object is to make it easy for every- 
body to catch fish to eat by permitting 
them to fish for trout with worms, 
minnows, grubs, or any old bait, is suc- 
cessful. But, if the object is to provide 
the most sport, it is a failure. 
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Bait fishing strips the streams. It 
permits any dub with a rod, hook, and 
line to catch fish. It also results in 
fingerlings’ being hooked deep. Re- 
turned to the water as undersize, such 
fish quickly die. On our Jersey streams, 
the first weeks of the season bring 
hordes of bait fishermen to the stream. 
Then the streams are barren for the 
rest of the season, regardless of any 
claims that they are stocked continuous- 
ly throughout the season. 

Fly-fishing is much destructive. 
It puts a premium on skill. It conserves 
the small fish which, if hooked, can be 
returned to the stream without injury. 


less 


It tends to keep the meat hunters in 
check. 

The Spring Creek project in Penn- 
sylvania proves that anglers will will- 


ingly consent to a very low bag limit, 
if the fish are big, and will agree to use 
only the fly to catch their fish. Some 
Maine waters, also, may be fished only 
with the fly. If a man can’t catch a 
trout that way, he doesn’t deserve any 
at all. Let’s consider trout fishing as a 
sport, and not as a way to get food that 
can easily be equaled at any market for 
20 cents a pound.—Walter Jones, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


War of the Ants 
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Outdoor 


HILE on my way 
Life: to a river this 
summer to do some 
fishing, I had occasion to go through a 
grove of pines. At one place, I noticed 
a peculiar, crawling splotch on the 
ground before me. I bent to examine it 
and saw a vast throng of ants, both 
black and red. They seemed to be in 
disorder, running to and fro, writhing, 
and struggling. Then I made out what 
it was. There was a battle on between 
the red and the black ants. Individuals 
were locked in combat. The ground 
was strewn with the dead and dying. 
From what I saw, I judge that the 
red ants were raiding the black ants, 
for many red ants were hurrying away 
with little white bundles in their jaws, 
these bundles perhaps being the eggs 
of the black ants. For what purpose 
they were taken I do not know, but the 
stream of red ants issuing from the 
ground with these bundles was continu- 


of the Month 


OR 30 years, my 

chief pleasure 
has been derived 
from wading trout streams and 
tramping the autumn fields and 
woods in search of upland birds and 
deer. I've never wanted for com- 
panionship, but it has been my hope 
that one day my son and I would 
hunt and fish together. My boy is 
now fourteen, and I have never yet 
been able to interest him in hunting 
or fishing. I used to take him with 
me when he was younger, but he 
went only because I insisted. Now 
he has become interested in amateur 
radio, ham radio as he calls it, and 
spends every spare minute tinkering 
with his set or talking over the air 


Question 
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ous. While the larger black ants wel 
giving a good account of themselve 
the battle was going against them. 
singled out a number of individual con 
bats for special attention, and the re 
champions were victorious in at lea: 
three out of four. 

I recall having read, perhaps in Th 
reau, of a similar battle, but, in 30 yea) 
spent largely in the open, this is tk 
first time that I ever saw one.—( 
Grosvenor Webster, Boston, Mass. 


Boars Not Bullet-Proof 


EDITOR EYMOUR WAKE 
Outdoor Life: SAW wrote you 

letter in which he sai 
he doubted a boar’s skull could turn 
45 revolver bullet. In reply, I will te 
of an experience that befell me an 
four of my friends. Our two dogs ha 
cornered a big boar in the bush. On 
of us fired, and the boar dropped like 
log, with scarcely a kick. The owne 
of the dogs took hold of the back leg 
of the boar and was turning him ove 
when the beast suddenly showed sigr 
of coming to life again. We jumped t 
the man’s aid, and, after a few anxiou 
moments, succeeded in dispatching th 
pig. We were very puzzled as to th 
ability of the pig to come to life afte 
apparently suffering a fatal wound. W 
examined him closely, parting the hair 
with a knife, and to our amazemen 
found the bullet in the shield over th 
shoulder. It had not penetrated mor 
than “ in., and we retrieved it withou 
cutting the pig’s skin. Now that was 
Mark VII, .303 bullet, fired from a 
army rifle at about 20 ft., yet Mi 
Warsaw would have me believe tha 
a .45 revolver bullet will penetrate any 
thing short of an elephant. I remai 
unconvinced, but, of course, the Amer 
can wild pig may possibly suffer fror 
a deficiency disease.—J. G. Scott, Wan 
ganui, New Zealand. 


Snake Worth Seeing 


EDITOR SHORT time age 
Outdoor Life: while on construc 

tion work on a dan 
on Hard Labor Creek in Morgan County 
Ga., Construction Foreman Ponde 
captured a_two-headed cottonmout! 
moccasin about 10 in. long. The hea 
was plainly divided “like a forked stick, 
and each head had two eyes. The snak 
is now at a CCC camp near Rutledge 
Ga., preserved in alcohol.—lI. T. Welling 
ton, Monticello, Ga. 


THIS 1S HUNTIN' 
AND FISHIN’ 


ae 
oe (Px@ aa 
I} 


with people who are just voices and 
call letters to him. I have no quarrel 
with radio, but I want him to get out 
in the open. It would not only be 
good for his health, but would give 
him an understanding of nature and 
broaden his viewpoint. No doubt oth- 
er hunters and anglers have solved 
the problem of getting their sons 
interested in the greatest of outdoor 
sports. If they have, I'd be indebted 
to them for any advice they can give 
me.—Warren P: Stout, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Outdoor 


= Sir 


IGHTING fish that take to the air 
give you the supreme in sport. 
Rainbow trout, salmon, small- 

puthed black bass, and tarpon all have 
8 grand trait, but, for speed, fighting 
y, dazzling runs, stubborn resis- 
nce, and all-round spectacular jump- 
yp, I'll take the marlin. When you see 
uge fish, shaped like a high-powered 
let, and armed with a deadly, needle- 
arp rapier, leave the deep blue of the 
a, soar into the air, and then fall 
ck with a shattering crash, your 
art almost stops beating, your throat 
es dry, and words fail you. The 
pbnder is that any rod and line can 
Nquer these gladiators of the sea. 
t to fight one on featherweight tackle 
well, you have to do it yourself to 
ow just what it all means. 

Guaymas, in the Mexican state of 
mora, dozes sleepily on the eastern 
ore of the Gulf of California, her face 
the deep blue water, her back to the 
id mountains. Sheltered from the 
ndswept Pacific by the peninsula of 
bwer California, the gulf, stretching 





north and south for about 700 miles, is 
one of the world’s grandest fishing 
grounds. Here the finest game fish of 
the sea teem in countless numbers. If 
you are contented with the smaller 
blessings, you can catch mackerel, 
Spanish mackerel, corvina, pompano, 
bonito, rooster fish, and other fine fish 
until your arms ache. If your ambition 
soars higher, there are hefty sailfish 
of 100 pounds or more, sea bass that 
may top 200, and marlin. 

Marlin! Here is the best marlin fish- 
ing that North America has yet re- 
vealed, and specimens weighing more 
than 450 pounds have been caught there 
on rod and line. Frank O’Brien of 
Miami, Fla., Maj. Erik Nelson, Army 
‘round-the-world aviator, now of Seattle, 
Wash., and I went there last June in 
search of thrills and photos while marlin 
fishing. We got them. 

We had wired ahead to Guaymas for 
boat reservations, only to be told that 
all the hotel boats had been chartered 
long in advance. But the Nella was 
available. She is a thirty-eight footer 





This 218-pound mar- 
lin explodes into the 
air with the speed of 
a rocket when he feels 
the , rick of the barb 
and the camera gets 
a splendid close-up 





The strain of playing 
a big marlin is shown 
here by the tenseness 
with which Maj. Erik 
Nelson waits the next 
move of the huge fish 
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ith an ancient Diesel engine, and 
iring most of the year a mackerel 


trawler. When her engine is firing, she 


st 


ikes like a hunter with buck fever, 


which doesn’t make picture taking any 


isier. But, during our week’s stay, it 
id to be the Nella or nothing. 


As mackerel baits are usually best 
marlin fishing, we tried to get some 
m the commercial fishermen. But 
ese men have a custom of removing 
e heads and tails of the mackerel they 
tch, before coming in to dock, and 

hard to change this habit. We had 
devote our first day to getting our 
n bait. By trolling slowly along the 
ks with half-ounce white feathers 
small hooks with light wire leaders, 
got enough for our needs. The sun 
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WHEN HIS DARING METHODS GOAD THE DEEP-SEA 
GIANTS INTO HURLING THEMSELVES INTO THE AIR, 
AN ANGLER LEARNS WHAT A BATTLE REALLY MEANS, 


AND THE CAMERA GETS EXTRAORDINARY PICTURES 


By NED SCHAFER 


PHOTOS BY vag AUTHOR 
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was brilliant, the sea calm, and the 
temperature between 80 and 90 degrees. 
The mountains have the brilliant color- 
ing of our own Grand Canyon and rise 
directly from the water. The contrast 
between their medley of color and the 
the crystal-clear water was 
That Sunday evening, when 
we docked, we found that five sport- 
fishing boats had brought in twelve 
marlin and four sailfish. 

Monday morning we left the dock at 
7:30, and arrived at San Pedro Nolasco 
a famous spot for marlin about 
twenty-eight miles from Guaymas, at 
9:45. Multitudes of sea birds were 
swooping into the water in pursuit of 
small fish, and their shrill cries told us 
that they were finding good hunting. 
Every now and then a marlin would 
leap from the water as though to as- 
sure us that we had come to the right 
place. 

Action started at once. Maj. Nelson 
was rigged with a twenty-four-thread 
line, a 12/0 reel, a 10/0 hook, and a 
fifteen-foot leader. Frank O'Brien baited 
for him with a mackerel and was pay- 
ing out the line hand over hand, before 
snapping it to the clothespin on the 
outrigger, when a large marlin came 
up behind the bait and hit it hard. 
Nelson let the spool of his reel run free 
and slowly counted twelve. Then he 
struck. The marlin was hooked and put 
on a show of some real jumping. I had 
sighted my camera as soon as the fun 
started, and now shot some seventy-five 
feet of film. That marlin was an ex- 
hibitionist, for he came out of water at 
least a dozen times, not 100 yards astern. 


azure of 
startling. 


Island, 
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Nelson put on ~ 2 ~ 
the drag as much §& ‘ 
as he dared, and # * 
gave the marlin SS 


the works. The , 
rod took a beauti- - 
ful curve, and Nel- 
son braced himself 
against the strong 
pull, but the mar- 
lin was full of 
fight. The line 
went out and out, 
and it was hard to get it back. Nelson 


had been playing his fish for a half 
hour when we saw two more marlin 
finning near the boat. Not fifteen 


minutes later, another jumped six or 
seven times in succession off our bow. 
Those waters seemed full of marlin. 

After an hour and a half of spectacu- 
lar fighting, Nelson got his marlin so 
close to the boat that Frank was able 
to grab the leader, but he had to drop 
it like a red-hot penny. It was evident 
that the marlin, like Captain John Paul 
Jones, “had not yet begun to fight,” and 
to hang on was a sure way to take a 
quick bath. It was a few minutes after 
noon before the captain was able to 
grab the marlin by the bill and sock 
him hard with a billy. Later, at the 
dock, this lofty leaper weighed in at 161 
pounds, each pound a mixture of gun- 
cotton and nitroglycerin. 

Now we changed our bait, and every 
line but one was in the boat. A marlin 
came out of nowhere and rushed the 
bait that was out. He smacked it so 
hard that he sent it flying. O’Brien let 
it run. No go. He then reeled in fast, 


4 







A two-pound whole mackerel being 
prepared for use as marlin bait 
in the style perfected in Bimini 





Bait board with heavy airplane-cable leaders and 10/0 hooks. The two 
fish at right and left are mullets, the others flying fish and mack- 
erel, three species of small fish which proved fine bait at Guaymas 


and the marlin streaked after it as 
though he held a personal grudge 
Now Erik let his bait out, and the 
marlin slashed first one bait and then 


the other. It battered Frank's to a pulp, 


and then concentrated on Erik’s. Erik 
let his reel run, counted, and struck 
four successive times without results. 


The marlin then got tired of it all 
and quit. 

Soon another marlin was pole vault- 
ing near the boat. Why unhooked fish 


should do this is a mystery. Some 


think that such fish jump and play 
around in a spirit of good, wholesome 
fun. Others believe that such free- 


jumping fish do it to rid themselves of 
remoras, the sucker fish that attact 
themselves to sharks and other large 
fish. 

The “drop back,” that is, letting the 
reel run free when a fish strikes the 
bait, is necessary because marlin, sail 
fish, mako, and other big game fish hit 
the bait with their bills or noses, jus 
as they do with a live fish to stun or kil 
it before swallowing it. When on get 
ting a strike, the angler lets the lin 
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run free the bait settles slowly in the 
water, just as a dead or stunned fish 
does! You or your guide must estimate 
the amount of time needed, judging 
from the way your fish takes the bait. 
Sometimes the fish gulps it, and little 
or no drop back is needed. When a big 
fish merely sucks at the bait, he must 
be allowed plenty of time before you 
strike, and that usually takes ten to 
thirty seconds. 

In midafternoon, the fun _ started 
igain. Frank hooked a nice marlin 
ifter it had come up twice and poked 
the bait viciously each time. Frank 
counted ten on this fish before he 
struck. Then he risked his tackle to 
hold his fish near the boat so I could 
yet pictures. The marlin was well- 


hooked in the side of the mouth, and 
put on a fancy-jumping exhibition. 


Each time he fell to the water, the 
spray flew in showers. It was so ex- 
citing a display that I kept the camera 
working much of the time. This fish 
was boated in thirty-five minutes, and 
weighed 168 pounds. Erik’s fish had 
been able to put up a much longer battle 
because it was foul-hooked on the out- 
side of the eye. 

Tuesday morning we trolled for some 
time, off the island, but without result. 
Then, suddenly, a marlin rushed Erik’s 
bait, missed it, and kept on going. Not 
ten feet behind that marlin was an- 
other, and he too made a pass at the 
bait. Then the first fish came back and 
stabbed the bait, but was not hooked. 
During the next hour, we saw a number 
of marlin, finning at the surface, and 
trolled the baits right under their 
noses. But they were snooty, and 

























snubbed us, so we changed our method. 

At Bimini, we had often drifted for 
marlin with our baits from 150 to 200 
feet below the surface. Ernest Hem- 
ingway had put us on to this way of 
fishing, telling us that it was success- 
fully used by commercial fishermen 
working out of Havana. Trolling was 
slow, so we decided to drift. O’Brien 
had no more than let his bait down 
than he had a fierce strike. This marlin 
was not at all showy. He jumped only 
a couple of times, and in twenty min- 
utes he was landed. 

We experimented with mullet, bonito, 
strip baits, and large and small mack- 
erel, and had no success until late after- 
noon. Then a marlin chased a strip 
bait. His fancy changed, and he took 
after a mackerel trolled from one of 
the outriggers. He slowed up and 
lagged behind the boat, eyeing the bait. 
Suddenly he rushed at the mackerel 
bait that was skipping along from the 
other outrigger. He attacked this bait 
savagely, making furious rushes at it, 
but failed to free the line from the 
clothespin. The light was _ excellent, 
and I shot seventy feet of film with the 
lens at F/11, using a G filter, and with 
the photo-electric exposure meter read- 
ing between 450 and 500. The boat was 
steady enough to keep both fish and 
bait in the camera field most of the 


time. After being astern for fully five 
minutes, the marlin left. This ex- 
perience showed the value of main- 


taining a (Continued on page 64) 





The marlin walks on his tail, his path 
marked by the white foam on the water 


At lower left, too tired to leap, he 
shakes his head, trying to throw hook 


Making one last desperate charge, the 
marlin turns and lunges for the boat 

























The wily old ring-tail, having fooled the dogs the first time they thought they 
had him treed, was more indignant than frightened by the leaping, barking dogs 


FOLLOWING THE DANCING LANTERN OF AN OLD 
WOODSMAN, LISTENING TOTHE BUGLING OF 
HOUNDS IN THE WOODS AT NIGHT, YOU KNOW 


EXCITEMENT THAT ONLY RING-TAILS BRING 
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The Old 


OTHER told us that either the 

hounds or father had to leave 

home. Father wouldn’t, so 

now Art and I keep our dogs 
at Woody’s, and father can sleep peace 
fully! Dogs baying the moon are to 
dismal for father. 

The dogs in our pack are red-bone an: 
blue-tick hounds, from Tennessee, most 
ly. The blue-tick is the better water dog 
and will run and swim small rivers while 
trailing a raccoon. The red-bone houn 
is a large, fleet, sinuous dog, which car 
speed like a shadow through the night 
woods. He will run in silence until he 
strikes; then his bugle call fairly blasts 
the woodlands. That sound is a delight 
to the ear of us ’coon hunters. 

Woody is a Virginia mountaineer. He 
can't spell his name, but he is, in his way 
an artist. Bred in the mountains, raise: 
in the woods, he can fool flocks of crow 
with his plaintive ‘“‘Ca-a-a-w, Ca-a-a-w, 
and imitate to perfection the sounds < 
small woodland creatures 

Woody’s life interest is hunting ra 
coons. A married man, with three chil 
dren, he once told me, “If I don’t soor 
get work, the dawgs will starve.” He i 
a confounded loafer, according to fath 
er. But father has never seen Woody i! 
the woods, never seen him shoot a gur 
never seen him skip lightly through th 
dark, winter timber, far ahead of th 
rest of us, his lantern jiggling in th 
blackness, guiding us stragglers to th 
spot where the ’coon is treed. 

On a hunt with Woody, we leave hi 
shack at about 9:30 on a Saturday night 
Art and Woody are in the front seat o 
the old sedan. Toby Gear, Woody’s boor 
companion, and I are in back with th 
dogs. Sea Lion, a brown bitch, lie 
across my lap. Half hound and hal 
“valler cur,” she is a brown terror i 
the woods at night. Driver sits acros 
Gear. He’s a large black-and-tan fox 
hound with a voice that starts alarmed 
house dogs yapping for miles aroun 

3etween us sits Rock, the aristocrat 
He’s a red-bone. Rock is sly, cautiou 

but vicious in the woods. When we hear 
Rock bark, we know the ’coon is treed, 
for that is the only time he talks. His 
cry is a short, staccato bark, easily dis 
tinguished from the baying, trailing 
voices of the other dogs. 

Little Rock, a red-bone, is on the floor 
of the car. Across him lies Music, a blue- 
tick hound, our prize water dog, and be- 
side him sits his mate, Fly. And last is 
little Shine, a mere pup. Shine is the of 
spring of Sea Lion and Rock, whi 
makes him red-bone plus “yaller cur 
We're trying to break Shine in now. 

It’s a rough two-mile jaunt fro 
Woody’s shack down to the main roa 
The frozen ruts make riding none t 
easy. I hit the roof. Sea Lion hits tl 
roof. I fall back in the seat, but Sea 
Lion falls on Driver who resents intr 
sion. Wow! The fight is on! Teeth, ears 
paws, in a jumble. “Shet up,” says 
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Raccoon by the Light of the Moon 


By JOHN R. BLAND 


Woody from the front, and smacks Sea 
Lion over the head with a lantern. 
Driver catches a belt across his flanks 
with the butt end of a small rifle. Art, 
at the wheel, ducks, and swings the car 
away from another huge, frozen mound. 

We’re headed for Oklahoma Branch. 
We always strike the branch up in the 
steep hills and follow its rocky, twist- 
ing course down to where ‘t meets the 
river, a good mile and a half below. As 
we near Oklahoma Branch, the dogs 
stand erect, lean forward, prick up their 
ears. The car ducks down a steep in- 
cline, across a small, rocky field to the 
edge of the woods. As we climb out of 
the car, we breathe plumes of mist into 
the cold winter night. “Unleash them 
dawgs,” yells Woody. 

Rock slinks off alone, silently as al- 
ways. Sea Lion shrieks off into the 
blackness, pursued by the huge, dash- 
ing Driver. Music, Fly, and Little Rock 
have gone so silently we didn’t hear 
them. Shine trails at our feet as we en- 
ter the woods, but he, too, shows inter- 
est as we approach the branch. Its ice- 
hung banks are visible in the light of a 
low-riding moon, and the tinkle, tinkle 
of flowing water, and the clink of ice are 
loud in the still, clear air. 

Worn clear by generations of hunters, 
the path follows the watercourse down 
to the river far below. Woody’s lantern 
lights the way. I purposely let Gear fol- 
low him—I don’t like looking into the 
swinging flame of the lantern ahead of 
me, for the woods are very dark, and my 
eyes, dazzled by the light, cannot focus 
properly on the path. Gear doesn’t mind, 
but stumbles frequently. Art brings up 
the rear. 

As we go down the branch, the hills 
on either side close in, and we can see, 
against the ridges, the great, twisted 
oaks and dead chestnuts, black and 
gaunt against the twinkling stars. 

Shine, the pup, suddenly 
bawls into the night. “Damn 
that pup,” says Woody, “he’s 
after field mice.”’ Already he is 
halfway up through the timber 
toward the clearing. I don’t 
follow for a minute, hoping to 
catch the voices of the older 
dogs. Woody’s lantern is grow- 
ing dim with distance so I dig 
in and climb toward the field. 
There, in the tall grass, is 
Shine, only distinguishable by 
his happily waving tail, pounc- 
ing about among the clumps of 
grass. “Yere, Shine—yere, 
Shine,” whispers Woody, and, 
when the pup comes, catches 
him under the chin with his 
heavy boot! Shine drops, whin- 
ing. But hounds need discipline. 

We come upon the Cascade 
alrnost down to the river. It’s 
a little, rocky gorge, ending in 
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High above us in a crotch, we saw the raccoon and his shining eyes 


a feathery waterfall. The face of the 
fall and the jutting rocks are coated 
with ice. Suddenly, the night air is shat- 
tered by Sea Lion’s screech away up in 
the hills to the left. 

We know by her quavering voice that 
she is trailing fast. Up the side of the 
gorge we go, into the softer earth of the 
hillside. For every step forward, I feel 
as if I slide back two. I’m blowing like 
a whale when I reach the top, sweating 





Woody, the mountaineer guide, summons his ‘coon-wise hounds 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


under two sweaters and my heavy duck- 
ing coat. What a load! Apples and 
sandwiches in my game pocket, clank- 
ing climbers suspended from a rope 
about my neck, a long electric torch 
tied about my waist! “Woody! Woody!” 
I call, but he is halfway up the next hill. 

Blindly, we chase after that swinging 
light. As we crash through thick, whip- 
ping undergrowth and bushes, the slash- 
ing twigs cut across our faces. “Oh, hell!’ 
I'm down, rolling in the loam and 
leaves, but the ground is strange- 
ly warm and soft with years of 
decay. Gear is down, too—I 
know that from the language be- 
hind me. We run and slide and 
pant more at each step. 

On the ridge, Sea Lion is tree- 
ing. I hear the other dogs come 
in. No—it’s a free-for-all fight. 
I pray we won't be too late for 
the kill, and wonder if we have 
picked up a three-legged ‘coon 
that refused to climb. When we 
get to a clear spot, ringed with 
bare hazel bushes, I see a 
weird sight. 

The dogs are snarling, tearing, 
fighting over a huge, dying tur- 
key buzzard. The creature must 
have gone to roost on a low 
branch within Sea Lion's spring. 
We call off the excited dogs and 
gaze at (Continued on page 69) 
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ES sir, you'll be lucky if you ever 
see a silver, let alone get one. 
They bite for only three or four 
weeks after the ice goes out. And any- 
way,” the old-timer added, eying my 
fishing tackle, “if you’re one of them 
purists they talk about, you might as 
well stay t’ home, because they don’t 
take flies.”’ 

“Finicky about biting, are they?” I 
prodded. 

“Used to be a time when you could 
catch ‘em hand over fist, all small ones, 
five to seven inches long. Once in a 
while, you'd get one near a foot long. 
Nowadays it's different—don’t ever 
catch ‘em, no matter what length.” 

This was the first time I’d ever heard 
about the mysterious fish of Lake 
Monadnock—-silver trout, or Salvelinus 
agassizii if you are up on your ichthy- 
ology. As we rested on the bank of the 
Stream, the old-timer drew from his 










Reg Howe, who had discovered the trick 
of taking the silvers, displays four prizes 
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= st s tired fish ahead of him, the 


Corefully es a with his first silver—success 
author starts 
after four years © 


Warrior in Silver 


for shore 


£ fruitless angling for the species 





creel one or two of the speckled beautie 
he had just taken. 

“Guess you'll have to look at thes« 
brookies and imagine they was al 
Silver. They’re the nearest thing t 
‘em you're ever likely to see.” 

I thought no more about silver trout 
until five years ago, when Reg Hows 
called me on the 'phone. 

“Come on over,” he said excitedly 
“I've got something to show you that’! 
make your eyes look like toy balloons! 

teg is one angler who isn’t given t 
exaggeration, so I hustled over to hi 
place without delay. There, set off b 
a bed of large, green ferns, lay four ¢ 
the most beautiful trout I had eve 
seen, their resplendent silver bodies fa 
surpassing all the lustre the old-time 
had described to me. 

“There you are,” Reg exulted. 
do you like the silvers 
catches ?” 


“Hov 
nobody ever 
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As Mysteriously as It Had Disappeared, a Scrappy 


Species of Trout Returns to a Mountain Lake, and 


Starts an Angler on the Oddest Quest of His Life 


As I gazed with awe, I knew that my 
creel would never hold another trout 
intil I was lucky enough to land one 
of those handsome three-pound cham- 
pions. For the next four years, I 
numbed my hands and feet waiting for 

silver-hued trout to come along. 
Countless times I anchored a boat at 
every favored spot on the lake, but the 
nearest I came to getting a trout was 
to grab a deeply dipping rod just too 
late to do any good. On sunny days, 
rainy days, breezy days, and quiet days, 
from May 20 until the middle of July, 
I made weekly or bi-weekly pilgrimages 
to the haven of dream fish, trying, under 
every conceivable condition, to interest 
them in the time-honored bait the old- 
timers swore by—a hook overloaded 
with garden hackle. But, though I 
knew they were there, I was never able 
to solve the mystery of the phantom 
silvers. 

Mystery? Yes, for little is known 
about the origin of these fish. Legend 
has it that they were transplanted from 
a lake in Switzerland, but no record 
has ever been found to substantiate 
the contention, and, so far as authori- 
tative sources reveal, the fish is indig- 
enous to the New Hampshire lakes 
and has never been found elsewhere. 

The Salvelinus agassizii, or Dublin 
Pond trout, is a member of the brook- 
trout family, although it has few of 
the red spots that distinguish its cousin, 
nor has it the mottled back and dorsal 
fin. From a white belly, its sides 
turn to a shimmering silver, and 
its back is almost black. In other 
respects, square tail and ail, it 
closely resembles the other mem- 
bers of its family. 

It is true that, two decades ago, 
these trout were caught easily 
and abundantly, though all were 
small. In the last ten years, com- 
paratively few have been taken 
from Lake Monadnock, and most 
of those have averaged from two 
to three pounds. During this dec- 
ade, Reg Howe, generally con- 
ceded to be the most successful 
fisherman to tackle Lake Monad- 
nock, has caught twenty-five or 
thirty of these fish, only two or 
three of them being less than 
sixteen inches in length. This 
change in size and quantity from 
conditions of twenty years ago 
has yet to be explained. 

There are persons who believe 
that environment changed the 

lor of Lake Monadnock silvers. 
Living in the crystal-clear water 
of a lake nestled in the towering 
heights of granite-ledged Monad- 
nock Mountain, with a bottom of 
light, fine-textured sand, some- 
times 100 feet beneath them, may 
have something to do with the 
transformation. Possibly the min- 
eral content of the water or 
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Playing the scrapper from the boat. The silver put 


character of food supply may have 
caused the trout in Lake Monadnock to 
grow larger and more silvery than the 
Dublin Pond trout found in other New 
Hampshire lakes. 

Anyway, I'll take a silver whenever 
I get a chance, not only for its fighting 
qualities but for its edibility. It tastes 
rather like salmon, and has a firm, 
deep-pink meat, not at all dry or tough 
as you might expect of a large-sized 
brook trout, and it bakes or broils 
equally well. 

Among fishermen who have angled 
for these trout, not one with whom I 
have talked has had any luck with any- 
thing but a wad of garden worms or 
night crawlers. But, having seen the 
speedy strikes of these fighters, I main- 
tain that it is perfectly sporting to fish 
them with garden hackle—they'’ve al- 
ways proved too fast for me. I have 
never heard of a silver’s being caught 
with a dry fly, though I have seen the 
trout rise for natural flies. 

3ut I recently learned that the silver 
trout can be taken with—wait, I’m 
getting ahead of my story. 

Came the Fish and Game Club supper 
last April, and, following the roast 
turkey, the boys were swapping yarns. 
The trout season was but a few days 
in the offing, so it was, naturally, the 
leading topic of conversation. 

Waiting for the inevitable pause that 
comes in any general conversation, I 
dropped this (Continued on page 68) 





The author with his first silver trout a few 
moments after it was landed. It measured 19 
inches, and weighed three pounds two ounces 


By 
JOHN E. COFFIN 





up a fight which included just about everything a game 
fish is capable of —fancy diving, rolling on the line, and jumping out of the water with wild abandon 
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The sun was setting before the photographer got in 
position on the rocky slope of Mount Grinnell to 
snap this rare close-up of the unsuspecting flock 


ELDOM has it been possible for 
even a professional photographer 
to get good pictures of elusive 
Rocky Mountain goats without 

using a telephoto lens. Yet an amateur 
photographer, C. E. Whittier, of Helena, 
Mont., was able to take these remark- 
able close-up shots with the regular 
lens of his miniature camera. 
Whittier’s decision to try for the 
pictures was taken suddenly. One 
morning, while on vacation in Glacier 
National Park, he saw the goats as 
tiny specks of white high above timber 
line on the side of Grinnell Mountain 
and, on an impulse, decided to photo 
graph them. He first attempted t 
climb directly toward the spot wher 
the goats were grazing, but soon real 
ized they had sighted him and wer 





To pose for his picture, this billy came within 
twenty feet of the brush that hid the cameraman 
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Mountain Billies Are Among a Photographer's Most 
Elusive Quarry, but Patience and Guile Enabled 


an Amateur to Get Them Without a Telephoto Lens 


moving off. He then changed his 
tactics, rounded the peak and gained 
the summit. 

With the animals climbing as they 
fed, Whittier descended carefully, tak- 
ing advantage of every ridge and 
cover available until he was within 
camera range. At last, as he lay con- 
cealed behind a clump of charred 
brush, the goats, never suspecting his 
presence, almost stumbled upon him. 
One billy approached within six feet 
of the concealed photographer. 


Completely unaware 
Photos © by CHESTER E. WHITTIER ; of the hidden camera 
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A'though this billy seems to be looking straight at the photographer, none of the goats actually saw him till he had taken all his pictures 
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The frightened caribou herd gathers in a compact mass before sprinting off in close formation 


“Sun and wind and the sound of rain! 
Hunger and thirst and strife! 
God! To be out on the trails again 

with a grip on the mane of life!” 


GAIN I read the stirring lines and 
A listened to the beating of my 
heart. I listened, also, to the 

sea wind rattling the window of my 
study. It reminded me of another wind 
a colder wind that made wild music 


in the spruce tops and sang of ad- 
venture. Through closed eyes, I saw a 
rugged plateau in British Columbia 


and mountain caribou pawing the snow 
for moss. And I thought of warm com- 
panionship in a lonely cabin, of sim- 
mering mulligan, over which we relived 
the exciting incidents of the day’s 
hunting. 

I turned again to the verses of Henry 
Herbert Knibbs, poet of the outdoors: 
“How the whip of a rifle 

lifts my heart to the 

crags of a_ hidden 
range, 

Where _ the 
circle the 
and _ the 
trange 

A man from himself and 
all humankind; where 
the winds no_ leash 
have known, 

And the soul is king of 
itself again, up there 
with the stars, alone.” 
By the time, I had 

finished these _ ringing 

lines, I had made up my 
mind that, within two 
weeks, I would be hik- 
ing over the _ rough, 
swampy country to the 

Groundhog Plateau. That 

was the range of the 

caribou, west of the vast 

Canadian Rockies. Fate 

willing, I would be start- 


black pines 
riven peak 
silences es- 
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ing up the winding trail to the stars. 

Well, Fate was willing, and so was 
my friend, Bill Bergamo. In fact, Bill 
was half-wild with enthusiasm about 
the prospect of hunting caribou, and 


By 
PAUL W. GARTNER 


You Can’‘t Always Count on 
Big Herds of Bulls Coming 
Your Way, but, When You're 
That Lucky, There Is Some 
Memorable Shooting Ahead 








early September found us in the North 
Thompson Valley, at the village « 
Avola. 

Jack Maciejko, my friend and guid 
of previous excursions, greeted us 
warmly. 

“How is the trail to the Groundhog 
Plateau?” I asked. 

“I’ve had the whole eighteen miles 
resurfaced for your bum leg,” Jack 
said. Then he turned to Bill and added, 
“I’ve got a big bull caribou staked out, 
so even Paul can get himself a trophy.’ 

We started out one gray morning. It 
was necessary to drive the team about 
four miles northward along the North 
Thompson River. On the wagon, we 
packed a boat, which we used to cross 
the watercourse at the point where 
Tumtum Creek roared down from the 
misty heights. We had some difficulty 
while swimming the horses across the 
swift current, but final- 
ly we were on the trail 
which ascends abruptly 
from the river bank. 

Before many miles, I 
was taking only a half 
stride with my right leg, 
which I had _ injured 
some time before, and 
my forced halts became 
more frequent and long- 
er. The first seven miles 
were steeply uphill all 
the way, and it was mid- 
afternoon before we 
reached the crest of the 
first divide. On the op- 
posite side, the going 
was still slow because of 
swampy meadows. That 
night we camped besice 
an unnamed lake, only 
halfway to our destina- 
tion. 

As far as agility was 
concerned, I aged fully 
eighty years during tle 
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night. We were close to timber line, as we hiked across the 
spongy meadows the next day, and the misty atmosphere 
at length gave way to fine snow. Again day was faltering 
before we halted in a little basin, on the side of which stood 
a well-built trapper’s cabin. To our little expedition, it 
was home. 

Morning found several inches of snow on the plateau, 
but it was not cold, and everything was ideal for hunting— 
except my leg. 

From our cabin, a terraced slope led to a bald ridge 
which rolled on barrenly for almost a mile. On one side 
was Tumtum Valley; on the other stretched a series of 
lesser plateaus, which was the area we planned to hunt. 
Together, we climbed to the bald ridge, but soon I found 
myself lagging in the slippery snow. Finally I called a halt. 

“Here’s where you leave me,” I said. “Go as far as you 
like, but I’m not going to hike farther than the end of this 
ridge. If I don’t see any caribou by then, I’m going back.” 

“All right,” agreed Jack. “Bill and I will make a big 
circle of the lower plateaus and do our damnedest to bring 
in some meat.” 

Soon they disappeared into the scattered timber. After a 
short rest, I idled along the ridge, carefully scanning the 
rolling terrain below. I had walked not farther than a half 
mile, when I saw seven dusky forms in the clear, not 400 
yards away at the base of the bald slope. Sudden excite- 
ment brought remarkable strength and suppleness to my 
leg as I realized they were mountain caribou. 

Stealthily I continued along the ridge. Some distance 
ahead, a wedge of spruces climbed halfway up the slope, 
and, crouching, I made for this cover. Why hadn’t Bill and 
Jack continued a little farther with me? It would have 
given Bill a big thrill just to observe this little herd feeding 
leisurely on the ground moss. A brisk wind was sweeping 
up the slope toward me, and, with the strip of woods so 
close, it surely seemed a set-up. Soon I was close enough 
to see that the herd bull was a fine specimen. He would 
push his blunt nose right into the soft snow while feeding, 
not bothering to paw it away with his broad, cloven hoofs. 

As I mentioned, the snow was (Continued on page 73) 


The bull picked off by the author from the scores he sow near camp. Bill and his guide, ranging farther afield, saw none that day 
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Jack helps Bill lift 
the heavy trophy for 
the short back-pack 
journey to the camp 
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GRAY SHADOWS ot DEATH 


Fierce Wolves Ranged the Chinese Mountains, Spreading 









HE deep, long-drawn howl of a 

wolf sounded across the valley 

above Buh Pao. In the humble 

homes of the tiny country village, 
sleepers moved restlessly and huddled 
closer together. In the home of Lien 
Chen, no one slept. The sad-eyed moth- 
er gathered her two remaining children 
close in her arms as she dropped on her 
knees before the poor little shrine, hung 
high up on the wall, and began a wail- 
ing prayer. Lien Chen shuffled sullenly 
about the room, while deep and terrible 
curses rose to his lips. A shadow had 
fallen over the home of Lien Chen, and 
over the homes of his neighbors in the 
valley of Buh Pao. The Gray One was 
on the prowl again. 

In the wilds of Kiangsu Province in 
China, great, rocky hills and low, rough 
mountains furnish a splendid habitat 
for the fierce gray wolves, and they are 
rarely hunted. A profusion of small 
deer, rabbits, and other small game fur- 
nish an abundance of food for these sav- 
age marauders, and the only enemy 
they fear beside occasional foreign 
hunters is the giant wild boar. 

The rivalry between the gray wolf 
and the wild boar, the only two fierce 
animals of the lower Yangtze valley, is 
based upon the determination of each to 
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Fear and Desolation in 


be lord of the range. The dispute is 
somewhat complicated by the gray 
wolf's appetite for wild pigs. 

In the spring, the pigs are born, and 
quite soon they are able to range with 
the sows, and the other older pigs. There 
is nothing much more formidable to 
face than an old boar who leads a band 
numbering from six to fifteen, as it 
forages over those hills. 

But the gray wolf will never risk such 
a struggle. His fur blends perfectly 
with the grass and underbrush in which 
he hides. His patience is unlimited. At 
last, there will come the moment when 
some stray pig has lingered too far be- 
hind the elders. There is a rush like the 
wind, a frantic squeal, and, before the 
mother or the gaunt, old leader can do 
anything about it, the marauder has 
slipped away to join his mate in a re- 
past of tender, young wild pork. 

The wolf's taste for young meat is, 
unhappily, not restricted to the flesh 
of pigs. The gray raider seems to know 
that any young thing is tender and good 
eating. In his ranging, he comes near 
a group of men and women at work in 
the fields. The mothers bring their ba- 


By F. D. DUNCAN 


the Villages, 


Until Two White 


Hunters Matched Courage Against the Killers’ Cunning 


As the parents worked, their baby 
played near the edge of the field. 
Suddenly there was a shrill cry of 
fright and they saw the beast leap 


bies, and, sometimes, while they are ab- 
sorbed in their back-breaking toil, the 
little ones stray a few yards. Suddenly 
there is a swift streak of gray, a cry of 
terror, and a baby has gone in the jaws 
of a wolf. 

Once the taste for human flesh has 
been acquired, these gray shadows come 
again and again, and fear lurks over the 
villages. So it had been at Buh Pao, the 
little town behind the range which be- 
gins in Giaw Shan, just southwest of 
Chinkiang, and ends in the beauties of 
Purple Mountain, east of the wall of 
Nanking. A great gray wolf and his 
mate ranged over these mountains, and, 
when they came, disaster often fol- 
lowed. 

Thus it was that sorrow had come to 
the home of Lien Chen. As the father 
and mother worked the day before, their 
littlest one played near the edge of the 
field. Suddenly there was a shrill cry 
of fright, and, as they turned, they saw 
a movement of the grass and brush at 
the edge of the garden patch, but their 
baby was gone. All afternoon, till dark, 
they and the neighbors searched the 
hillsides, but no trace of it was ever 
found. And now the Gray One howled 
through the night, from the hilltop 
above the town. 
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The next day, I received a visit from 
Yang Bao Ing,, the teacher of the tiny 
Mission School in Buh Pao. He came, 
accompanied by Lien Chen, to ask me 
in the name of the villagers of that 
region if I would not come and kill these 
gray demons that brought terror to the 
hearts of the farmers. 

No trip of this sort was ever complete 
without my old pal, Doc, and I assured 
Yang Bao Ing and Lien Chen that we 
would do our best to wipe out the 
scourge. Their confidence in us and our 
guns was inspiring, and they went away 
convinced that, if we went after the 
Gray One, he would trouble their valley 
no more. 

A little less than a week later, Doc 
and I made our way out to Buh Pao, 
ready to start from there early the fol- 
lowing morning. Lien Chen was to ac- 
company us as guide, for he had a per- 
sonal interest in seeing the destruction 
of these deadly prowlers. 

An incident that first night furnished 
an excellent example of the power of 
suggestion. During the evening, every 
living person in the village had come to 
look at us in great curiosity, and all had 
told and retold each other about our 
mission. We went to bed in our blankets 
on the floor of the schoolroom and 
quickly fell asleep. It was after mid- 
night when we were awakened by a loud 
banging on the door. We sleepily let in 
an excited villager. He bade us come 
quickly, for a wolf had broken into a 
home in the village and was killing a 
man. This did not sound very plausible 
to me, for I knew the habits of wolves 
somewhat, but, quickly dressing and 
taking our guns and flash lights, we 
ran out. 

A crowd had gathered at a discreet 
distance from a house at the end of the 
street, and buzzed about in the most 
intense excitement. Our conductor led 
us as near to the house as he dared to 
go. Turning on the beam of my flash 
light, and with my gun prepared for 
instant use, I stepped into the building. 
What I found there did not greatly sur- 
prise me. The light showed a very 
scared, but rather stupid-looking vil- 
lager who, with a heavy mattock, had 
beaten to death a small mongrel dog. 

The ridge of low mountains which 
follow the south bank of the Yangtze 
River from Chinkiang to Nanking was 
once a splendid hunting ground. In the 
years before the Japanese invasion, it 
had been more or less spoiled by the 
large number of amateur hunters who 
have scared away as much game as they 
have killed. Several years ago, how- 
ever, those hills held an abundance of 
game. The heavy brush on the slopes 
and the deep grass near the lower levels 
made excellent cover for pheasants, rab- 
bits, and quail. On the upper fringes 
of these, and all over the higher reaches 
you were sure to encounter river deer 
in large numbers. 

Among the deeper ravines and valleys, 
where great thickets of tangled vines 
grew in nearly impassable clumps, you 
were sure to come upon the tracks of 
the huge Indian wild boar (Sus cris- 
tatus), the largest in the world. 

But a grim killer was always there, 
and the extent of his range was extraor- 
dinary. Down in the deep grass at 
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the lower slopes, in the underbrush of 
the mid-reaches, or at the peak, or in 
the deep valleys, there would be a sud- 
den swirling motion like the rush of a 
sudden breeze, and the trained eye of 
the experienced hunter would know 
that a gray wolf was sneaking out, just 
ahead. 

As we took the trail from Buh Pao, 
we realized the difficulty of the task be- 
fore us. A few of the mountain men 
had seen the Gray One and they de- 
scribed him as larger and fiercer than 
any wolf they had ever known, with 
much more of black than usual in the 
shaggy hair that seemed almost like a 
mane around his neck and shoulders. 
His mate also was unusually large and 
dark in color. 

We knew very well that this pair 
would be a little wiser and a little 
harder to stalk than any of their elu- 
sive family. To be sure, we had cer- 
tain things on our side. So much had 
the Gray One and his mate become a 
tradition in the mountains that the na- 
tives knew their haunts and the ranges 
they were accustomed to follow. Also, 
I had brought my grand old dog, Jack, 
who was more dependable than a whole 
army of native beaters. 

So, with two guides, a large group of 
mountain men for beaters, and old Jack, 
we set out. Determined to put an end 
to the marauder who preyed so devas- 
tatingly upon the children of the native 


village people, we agreed that we would 
ignore all other game. 

The first day was one long, discourag- 
ing grind. We combed mountain side 
after mountain side, with no success. 
Through the deep gorges, with their 
thorn-vine entanglements, we tore our 
way, leaving much of our clothing and 
a considerable amount of our skin upon 
the briers. We climbed the highest 
peaks, and swept around to the other 
sides. The mountain men beat, and old 
Jack trailed. We moved every sort of 
game a hunter could wish, but not once 
through that long, hard day’s grind did 
we see any fresh sign or indication that 
we had crossed the trail of wolves. 

It was a thoroughly disconsolate 
group that camped in a temple that 
night, back of the mountains that loom 
above the railroad station of Sha Shu 
Gai. Just one thing encouraged us. 

“We have seen no sign,” said Lien 
Chen. “That is good. They are ahead. 
We will see them tomorrow.” 

The prophecy was a true one, for at 
about midmorning, the next day, we 
had our first assurance that we were 
on a wolf's trail. As the long line of 
beaters worked around the slope of a 
sweeping, grass-covered mountain side, 
old Jack became unusually excited. He 
always knew with an uncanny instinct 
what it was I was hunting. We had 
moved all the ordinary game the day 
before, and I had paid no attention to 





About midmorning, 
the second day, came 
our first assurance 
that we were on the 
trail of the wolf. My 
old dog, Jack, began 
to strain at his leash 
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it. Therefore, I must be hunting some- 
thing else. Now he had struck an un- 
familiar scent, and he was excited. 

What a thrill it was, when, a few 
minutes later, from one of the beaters 
in the lead, there came the excited cry, 
“Lan, lan, lan!” At the same time 
Doc, who was a good distance ahead 
and watching the cover with his glasses, 
saw a gray shape go whisking out of 
sight around the mountain, and we knew 
we had sighted our quarry. This was 
the Gray One’s regular range, and it 
was not likely that he allowed any 
other wolves to trespass on his private 
domain. 

A deep valley lay just ahead, filled 
with heavy underbrush and deep-tangled 
vines. It seemed more than likely that 
the game had taken to this cover. We 
decided to keep close watch on the sides, 
and send the army of beaters through 
the thickets. On one side of the valley 
rose a sheer cliff, and Doc slipped ahead 
and up to the top. I took the other side 
of the valley, and kept pace with the 
beaters. Like an avalanche, the men 
moved through that thicket, hurling 
stones, yelling, and beating the brush. 
It was not likely any game would stay 
put with all that commotion going on. 
Ahead of us went a number of deer and 
small game, and finally a band of small 
wild boars. 

We were nearing the top, when off be- 
yond the top of the cliff we heard the 
heavy whang! whang! of Doc's high- 
powered rifle. 

We hurried across the ridge toward 
the firing. As we broke over the rise, 
we saw Doc coming toward us, fol- 
lowed by his carrier, on whose back 
was a shaggy, gray shape. Pandemo- 
nium broke loose among the beaters who 
swarmed around. Their shrill cries of 








| was not greatly surprised as 
l opened the door and the lamp 
showed a rather stupid-looking 
native flailing with a mattock 


enthusiasm echoed through the valley. 
It was not the Gray One the bearer 
carried, but it was the Gray One’s mate. 
She was the finest specimen of wolf I 
had yet seen anywhere; tall, heavy and 
dark, with black about the shoulders 
and neck, shading into tawny and gray 
on the lower body and limbs. 

Characteristically wary, the wolves 
had beaten back under the cliff, as our 
drive started, and slipped up a small 
draw, to the left of Doc, who was watch- 
ing expectantly to his right. That 
strange instinct, which will sometimes 
warn the hunter, made him turn and 
look the other way, where he saw two 
gray shapes slipping over the ridge. 
The male was just disappearing, but 
his mate showed just long enough for 
a quick, flashing shot. The shot was 
not perfect, but it rolled her over. A 
bullet in the vitals put an end to her. 

After a rest and lunch, we resumed 
the march, up along the ridges behind 
the famous temple at Lung Tan. It 
was the opinion of our guides, and we 
agreed, that the Gray One would not 
stop until he had put many miles be- 
tween him and our guns. As rapidly 
as possible, we moved on toward the 
ridges that lie below Purple Mountain, 
just east of Nanking. 

That night we again camped in a 
temple, deep among the hills, with a 
towering cliff reaching up behind. In 
the dark hours after all had fallen 
asleep, I was awakened by the deep- 
throated howl of the Gray One, from 
the cliff top above us. I wondered if 
he had followed our moves, and if he 
knew that his mate hung there, quiet 
and still. 

In the morning, we took to the hills 
again, and combed everything before 
us. The days had been long, and the 








traveling very hard. We were all tired, 
and, by afternoon, we were much dis- 
couraged, but I knew that no one in 
that group would be content while the 
gray killer still roamed hungrily through 
those hills. 

Toward dusk, I was far ahead of the 
drive. I had climbed alone, almost to 
the spinelike ridge of rocks that bristle 
at the top of the ridge which leads into 
and forms Purple Mountain. The beat- 
ers were out of hearing, behind me. 
Suddenly, by that sixth sense which 
often warns you when on the hunt, I 
realized that something was moving 
on the ridge above me, and I drew down 
into the deep grass, out of sight. Watch- 
ing, I soon saw a great, gray shape, 
leaping through the grass. Then, com- 
ing to a rock, he stopped, and stood 
poised on top of it, to view the valley 
below. He had not seen me, and, as he 
was upwind, he had not caught my 
scent. He was still too far away for 
me to risk a shot, but I knew that, if 
he kept on, he would cross 150 or 200 
yards behind me—provided nothing 
happened to turn his course. 

It was only a short time that I 
crouched there and waited, but it seemed 
an age. A trifle could ruin everything. 
If he caught my scent, he would slink 
through the grass and disappear. If he 
failed to stop on a rock within range, 
my chances of hitting him as he streaked 
through that tall grass were slim in- 
deed. The day was near its end, and it 
was now or never. 

I was conscious of a disturbing feel- 
ing of respect for the Gray One in those 
last few seconds. He was a savage kill- 
er, preying upon the helpless young of 
beasts and men, but I had to admire his 
magnificent animal perfection. Quiet, 
capable, and efficient, he bounded on, 
scarcely visible in the tall grass. Then, 
just beyond me, he leaped upon a rock 
and stood poised, surveying the valley. 

In that fleeting second, I steadied my 
rifle barrel, and fired. With one great, 
flying leap the wolf hurled himself from 
the rock and disappeared in the grass. 
Had I missed? Was he wounded, and 
hunting for me? I did not know. The 
grass was thick and waist-high or high- 
er. I did know how deadly a wounded 
wolf that size would be if he leaped 
upon me where I could not use my rifle. 
There was nothing to do, however, but 
be ready for trouble and move forward. 

And then I found him. Valiant to the 
last, the Gray One, with the last ounce 
of his ebbing strength, leaped out to 
meet his unseen enemy. My high-pow- 
ered bullet had ripped through his heart, 
but his leap carried him several rods 
toward me. He was the finest specimen 
of wolf I have ever seen. 

Then the beaters came thronging up, 
and gathered round him in an excited 
circle. They had set out to do a thing, 
and it was done. I watched Lien Chen 
stand grimly beside his fallen enemy 
and heard deep curses rumble up in his 
throat. 

Every one else was quiet for a mo- 
ment as he said, in a tragic voice, “You 
are dead, killer of babies! No more will 
you take little ones from the edge of 
a field. It is too late to bring back my 
son, but no more will the shadow which 
darkened my home fall on another.” 
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A typical stretch of the Mojave Desert, where the redheaded 
quail find their favorite cover and often outstrip the hunter 


T IS a long trip out into the lava and 
granite ranges of the Mojave Desert 
where Gambel’s quail are found, and 
there’s always the possibility of ad- 

venture—of spending three days in a 

tiny shack, shivering over a wood stove, 

while a sixty-mile blizzard drives the 

mercury below zero, as we once did. 

But we tackle it each year with the 

usual optimism of hunters. We've lost 

our hearts to the desert redheads. 

One summer, my friend Jule reported 
many birds around his ranch, so in 
November the judge and I headed the 
car east. 

Jule’s ranch occupies a large part of 
Pinto Valley, which is just a mile high. 
Jule, upon our arrival, summed up the 
quail situation in few words. The 1,000 
or more birds which he had seen about 
the place earlier had largely disap- 
peared. 

Disappointed, but undaunted, we went 
out the next morning, eager to locate 
one of the few remaining coveys. First, 
we looked for tracks in the wide, sandy 
wash below the house. These birds 
roost in the cedars and pifions, and 
usually go into the washes, for grit and 
various brush seeds, soon after sun- 
rise. We found fresh tracks, and tried 
following them, which probably is the 
best strategy when the exact habits of 
the birds are unknown, and the region 
is so large and broken. The birds ap- 
parently never go more than a mile or 
two from their habitual range. 

The judge found the first birds, when 
a covey of about thirty, willing as 
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always to try a foot race, out- 
distanced him up a wide, shal- 
low, side wash. When I came 
over the hill, and ran to head 
them off, they flushed with the 
noisy, heart-quickening explo- 
sion every quail addict knows so 
well. The judge swung his little 
20 gauge quickly, and made a 
clean kill. One speeding cock 
flashed around a large cedar, 
and I was fortunate to stop him. 

A peculiar thing about 
Gambel’s quail is that they al- 
ways run first, unless startled 
into flight by a hunter’s sudden 
appearance ahead of them. In 
a straight race, quail always 
win. Then only several random 
shots in the air will flush the 
covey, or induce the birds to 
hide. I think that failure to 
understand, and thus take ad- 
vantage of, this habit of running 
is responsible for hunters’ con- 
sidering this species a poor 
game bird. 

Once a covey is flushed and 
scattered, it is essential to mark, 
as nearly as possible, the direction 
taken by all birds. They may go to all 
points of the compass. Those going 
over a hill may fly a few hundred yards 
—or a half mile. Perhaps they will 
alight running, or take refuge in a 
bush until you have walked past. You 
are lucky to find one third of the 
birds you put into the air. You never 
know what flushed birds will do, even 





Redheads 





Bevy of plump Gambel's quail. The cock is at right 
If You Feel You‘ve Learned All There Is 
to Know About Hunting Quail, It Is Time 


You Met These Game Waste-Land Tricksters 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


Despite the peculiar habits of the desert birds, the 
judge finishes the first day with this pleasing bag 


in good cover. A few may give you 
nice straightaway or quartering shots, 
and the next one dodge through the 
brush tops. Some will stay until you 
kick them out, but many will flush a 
good thirty or forty yards off, neces- 
sitating a fast shot from a well-choked 
gun. 

For many years, I used a 12 gauge 
gun for these (Continued on page 62) 
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ay ANTEE here?” 
“Ain’t know where Santee.” 
“That’s funny,” I said. “Prom- 
ised to go bird hunting with me 
today. We agreed to meet here.” 

It was unlike Santee to fail me. I 
drove to the next cabin. 

“Santee here?” 

“Santee a gennerman now.” 

“What?” 

“Santee a gennerman now.” 

I would make a gentleman of him if 
he kept me waiting much longer! 
Ought to go on without him. Well, 
hardly. I had tried that once. Two 
days later I emerged from the swamp 
with my clothing in tatters, and a 
profound respect for the accomplish- 
ments of my black specialist. 

For Santee was the best guide—and 
the biggest scamp— in the whole swamp. 
The one tribute I ungrudgingly paid. 
The other Santee himself modestly 
acknowledged. Not only was he my 
guide and game toter, but privy coun- 
cilor as well. My confidence restorer 
and alibi concocter when I shot badly, 
my admiring and voluble gallery when 
I shot well. Santee, who “kept the 
census” on certain over-populous bevies 
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"He would march up lak a ginral and 
git dat thousand-dollar gun ready 
to shoot. And den he holler, ‘Pull’ ’ 


WHEN YOUR DARKY GUIDE BEGINS TO DAZZLE 
DARK-SKINNED BELLES WITH GAUDY PRESENTS 
YOU KNOW HIS LAST HUNT WASN'T ALL BIRDS 


of artful dodgers that commuted be- 
tween the swamp and the wasted fields 
near-by and might occasionally be 
caught off guard—if you knew their 
schedules. And Santee did. Find him 
I must. I drove to a third cabin. 

“Santee here?” 

“Santee rich now.” 

“What!” 

“Santee rich now.” 

“What in the devil are you talking 
about! I’ve been listening to this tom- 
foolery long enough. How rich is he?” 

“Santee have $100.” 

“How on earth did he get so much 
money ?” I demanded. 

“Santee have $100,” was the only 
enlightenment to be had, leaving me 
with the inference that my erstwhile 
guide had somehow come into unprece- 
dented wealth and was out “pleasurin’ 
heself” amongst the fleshpots. 


So Santee had not only turned gentle- 
man, but he had gone plutocratic on me. 
A Santee with $2 in his pocket would 
have been of no earthly account to 
anybody for a week. I will not say 
that he was the laziest human being I 
ever saw. But I can say, without 
trespassing on his sensibilities, that I 
have never known a man who held any 
sort of useful labor in such lofty 
disesteem. Santee, shiftless, harum- 
scarum, carefree Santee, with $100 was, 
well, just an incongruity,—certainly it 
was unlikely that he had come by any 
such sum honestly. 

The idea gave me a start. How had 
he come by it? Several times Santee 
had been in minor difficulties with the 
local magistrate, and once, when I was 
desperately in need of a guide, I had 
paid his fine and relieved the county 
roads of an indifferent workman. In 
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common with other swamp darkies, 
Santee had a genius for petty larceny. 
But no amount of petty larceny in that 
neighborhood would have netted any 
such sum. Yet it was an undodgable 
fact that Santee had it. 

Here was a mystery that needed in- 
vestigation—and promptly. I went to 
a cabin occupied by his mother-in-law. 
Here, if anywhere, I would learn the 
harrowing particulars. 

“How did Santee get all that money?” 

“Santee say he sole he gun,” she 
answered with emphasis. The gleam in 
her eye told me that she, too, was 
nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

“Sold his gun? Who in the world was 
fool enough to buy it?” 

“I ain’t know. Santee sole he gun.” 
And that was all I could get from the 
most clannish and incommunicative folk 
in the world when a white man comes 
questioning. 

So Santee had sold his gun for $100. 
And they expected me to believe that, 
me who knew Santee’s gun. I conjured 
up a vision of that remarkable gun and 
shook my head dismally. 

If my worst fears were confirmed, I 
might have to get along without a 
guide for months, indeed for years, de- 
pending upon the temper of the judge. 
Something must be done. I first struck 
the trail of my quarry at a small 
crossroads store, where, it seemed, 
Santee had converted a heroic portion 
of his newly won legacy into cologne, 
hair straightener, yards and yards of 
red calico, remnants of dizzy 
percale, women’s _ stockings, 
high-heeled shoes, and other 
articles calculated to dazzle a 
dusky belle. Then he had 
stuffed his bright allurements 
into a large sack and swag- 
gered out to look for temp- 
tation. 

“Jest about every unpro- 
tected female in this here 
neighborhood has got herself 
a brand-new red dress,” the 
storekeeper told me. “And 
that Santee outsmells a Georgia 
polecat. O’ course, I ain't 
complainin’ none,” he grinned 
at his empty shelves. 

So Santee was cutting a wide 
swath. From what I could 
gather, he had become a dis- 
tinct social success overnight. 
I soon picked up the scarlet 
trail of his largess. Every 
woman I met, except his own 
wife, showed signs of his flar- 
ing favor. And, when I passed 
an ample-butted, coal-black 
Amazon sitting by the road- 
side caressing a pair of red 
shoes in her lap, while she 
gazed ruefully at her aching 
feet, I knew I was following 
the right spoor. 

I finally found the prodigal 
—in the cabin of a certain 
“widder ’oman.” There he sat, 
humped over a table, a big, red 
handkerchief under his chin, 
and a baked ’possum in front 
of him. The "possum was as 
fat as a young shote aad piled 
high with melted butter and 
sweet potatoes. Behind stood 
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Delilah, shooing away imaginary flies 
and ogling her half-stupefied swain. 
It was much too much. 

“Santee,” I began, “you unholy cross 
between a pussy willow and a mud 
turtle, why didn’t you meet me this 
morning? And what is all this damned 
foolishness I hear about your selling 
your gun for a hundred dollars?” 

“Hit’s de Gawd’s troof, Cap'n.” 

“You really sold that gun for that 
much? Who bought it?” 

“A white gennerman, Cap’n.” 

“Santee, you are lying and I know 
it. Nobody would have been such a 
fool. But I’m going to have you jailed 
if you actually sold that thing for 

“Cap’n, hit was worth hit—to dat 
gennerman,” he defended warmly. “Hit 
wus a bargain.” 

Whereupon, my entrapped prodigal 
took refuge in dignified silence. I con- 
fessed myself temporarily balked. But 
I would get the story out of him later, 
during the day’s hunt. And it had 
better be a good one. 

Through the rest of the day, how- 
ever, he followed along strangely reti- 
cent, an air of injured innocence about 
him. Again and again I tried to in- 
veigle him into casual conversation, to 
get nothing but guarded monosyllables 
for my pains. Plainly he was not to be 
tricked into a confession. But late in 
the afternoon chance gave me my cue. 
As a covey of swampers scurried up 
from the broomstraw and rocketed 
away, Santee remarked: 








“"Twus right here hit happened. De 
white gennerman was a-standin’ thar 
and—”’ 

He caught himself quickly, with a 
look of deep chagrin. Here was busi- 
ness more important than following 
those singles. Propping my gun against 
a sapling, I lit in on the luckless Santee. 
I accused him of everything from bat- 
tery and assault to multiple mayhem, 
manslaughter, and malice prepense. I 
threatened him with everything from 
spontaneous combustion to mandamus 
and habeas corpus. It was the habeas 
corpus, I think, that melted him. 

“Cap'n,” he finally began, “I ain’t tole 
you ‘cause I knowed you wouldn't be- 
lieve hit. Hit do sound powerful on- 
reasonable, for a fack. But I’m a-gwine 
ter tell you de troof, de Gawd’s troof. 
You know dat gennerman fum de 
Nawth dat hired me to hunt wid ’im 
las’ week? Well sir, he wus one o’ de 
greatest gennermen dish here country 
ever produce, escusin’ present company, 
Cap’n. Dat gennerman had heself a 
gole-triggered gun, solid gole! An’ he 
name wus writ on de stock in gole. 
Cost ‘im a thousand dollar, I specks. 
An’ he shells wus specially made for 
him. Not de store-bought shells lak us 
uses. An’ he paid me a dollar and a 
quarter a day,” he said significantly. 
I paid him only a dollar. “Yessir, he 
was one o’ de han’somes’ gennermen—” 

“You've taken care of his gentility 
pretty well, Santee. Now let’s hear 
exactly what (Continued on page 81) 


The prodigal was found at last, sitting 
in the cabin of a certain "widder 'oman" 
with a fat baked ‘possum in front of him 


Illustrations By 
B. G. SEIELSTAD 
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The patrol plane took the author to the land of the hidden lakes 


'M GLAD, naturally, that the fire ranger from Lake 
Kindiagami got well. But, on the other hand, I can’t be | 
exactly sorry the poor devil had a taste of jaundice that 
Saturday morning, just enough to make it necessary for 

George Phillips to fly him out to a doctor at the Sor 
If that hadn’t happened I’d have missed one of the 

greatest days of trout fishing that will ever come my way. ; 

Let’s begin at the beginning. 

It’s exactly 300 miles, by smooth concrete and State 
highway ferry over the Straits of Mackinac, from my 
home driveway to Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., at the east 
end of Lake Superior. It’s one more mile by a lumbering 
old ferry across the swift Saint Mary’s River, where the 
waters of Superior come raging down through the Soo 
rapids, to Sault Sainte Marie, Ont. 

And the Canadian Soo is the gateway to the howling 
wilderness of the Algoma bush, and the Algoma bush is 
one of the greenest and greatest fishing districts on earth. 

I drove north that late June morning with a heavy foot 
on the accelerator. I eyed the Canadian shore with growing 
eagerness the ten minutes it took the ancient ferry to pound 
and wheeze her way across that last swift-water mile. . 

Oh, I’d seen the bush before. I’d paddled down miles of 
roaring river, I'd dragged a canoe across acres of quaking 
muskeg, and I’d toted a tump-line load over plenty of 
back-wrenching portages. I'd sat beside lonely little fires ' 
and listened to the hermit thrushes in the hush of evening; 
I'd heard the wild, weird calling of loons at moonrise. 
I'd seen great, dawn-bellied trout roll up to a fly, and felt 
the shock of their first run come volleying along a slender 
rod, and heard my heart hammer at my ribs while they 
taxied across the water on their tails. Sure, I'd seen the 
Algoma bush. 


But this trip was different. It was sky trails for me . 
this time. ‘ 
George Ponsford, chief of the Sault Sainte Marie district 6 
of the Ontario Provincial Air Service, was giving me a - 
chance to see Algoma as I had never seen it before. To let MN 


me and my cameras have a new look at his district, 
Ponsford was extending me the privilege of going out 
with Phillips on his routine forest-patrol flights, to drop 
off wherever a lake or a fishing camp took my fancy. 


Some of the hungry square-tails that rose to the worm-and-spinner bait. 
At top, Perrault and Spence, fishing the secret lake in the Algoma bush 
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I arrived at the Canadian Soo in the evening, and the next 
morning it rained hard, with a driving wind out of the east 
and heavy clouds hanging so low they almost rested on the 
rugged line of hills behind the town. We gave up the morn- 
ing flight. Early in the afternoon it began to clear. Clouds 
still drove across the sky and squalls of fine rain slanted 
down from them, but in the north, where we would fly, pale 
blue showed along the horizon. 

We loaded a light pack sack, my fishing tackle and cameras 
into the front cockpit of Phillips’s tiny patrol plane, and I 
wedged myself in among them, one foot cocked up on the 
pack sack, the other wedged behind a tackle box. Then the 
motor roared, and we drifted away from the slip onto the 
choppy river. The pontoons began to cut a double wedge of 
spray; I felt the ship come up on the step, the spray fell 
away—we banked and looked down into Sault Sainte Marie 
and off over the silvery channels of the Saint Marys River 
beyond Sugar Island. 

I’d seen the bush before, but never as I saw it that day. A 
muskeg-bordered river isn’t the same when you soar cloud- 
high above it as when you paddle hour after hour along its 
winding reaches. A lonely lake, deep in the bush, loses its 
isolation when you roar over it thirty minutes from the home 
airport. To fly above the bush is one thing; to sweat on its 


This Angler Had Enjoyed Fine Fishing Before 
but Another Man’‘s Unforeseen Mishap Led Him 


to the Sport of a Lifetime on the Secret Lake 


By BEN EAST 
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portages, paddle its rivers, fight its black flies down on 
ground level is another. 

We'd been flying less than an hour when we came in 
over Spence’s camp on Gavor Lake. We were up 4,000 
feet, above the layer of scattered rain clouds that still 
drifted out of the east, and I didn’t recognize the lake till 
Phillips called to me through the headphones. 

No wonder I didn’t recognize it. The last time I had gone 
in there I had taken two thirds of a day on a freight-and- 
passenger train, and an additional two hours by portages 
and canoe. 

Not more than 500 feet above the broken cloud field, 
Phillips cut the gun, and I heard the rising scream of air 
in our struts as he flipped down toward the lake. The little 
ship rolled up in a vertical bank, and we twisted down as if 
we followed some giant, invisible corkscrew out of the sky. 


Pilot George Phillips, who 
made the trip possible 
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George warps the little forest-patrol seaplane in to Spence’s dock at Lake Gavor, bringing the anglers a box of night crawlers packed in moss 
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Cleaning the catch. The anglers caught ten of 
these trout in the virgin lake in less than an 
hour, and only one was less than fifteen inches 





Mcking a portage on the Chippewa. With the plane unavailable, 
the author traveled the last miles the hard way, but he found it paid 
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The fighting square-tail splashes valiantly, as Perrault nets him. 
He has given Spence and his short bait rod a terrific struggle 





A cloud swallowed 
us and the sun was 
gone, and we fell 
through a milky 
world without shape 
or direction. Then 
we were below the 
cloud, and the gray, 
wind-stirred water 
and green-black tim- 
ber was drifting up 
in our faces. My 
stomach churned and 
writhed in open re- 
bellion, and I gulped 
in the cool air that 
rushed across the 
front cockpit. 

Maybe 500 feet 
above the water, 
Phillips leveled the 
plane, and I started 
to sit back. But I 
never quite made it. Before my shoul- 
ders found the back of the seat my ear- 
drums were hammering again, and I 
could look straight down along the 
right wing into the lake. Then the 
plane flipped over, and there was water 
off the tip of the left wing instead, and 
I realized we were sideslipping to a 
landing. 

It was a relief when the pontoons 
touched water. And a bigger one when 
I stepped out on Spence’s dock—and 
still bigger when the world finally quit 
rolling and rocking. But just then I 
had a sinking thought. I'd have it all 
to do over again. I had to fly out! 

I broke into a cold sweat the next 
five days every time I thought of going 
home. I didn’t mind the flying. It was 
landing at Sault Sainte Marie I dreaded. 

I loafed for three days at Gavor with 
Spence, and the fishing was just fair. 

Saturday rolled around. That was 
the day I was due to leave. Over ina 
big lake, 100 miles or so to the east, 
rumor had it that the lake trout were 
worth taking. They were running big 
and they were still in shoal water 
where a fly rod had a chance to do the 
trick. Phillips was to come in Saturday 
morning and move me over for the 
lake-trout fishing. 

That was where 
the sick fire ranger 
came into the pic- 
ture. 

Phillips dropped 
out of the _ cloud- 
flecked sky in the 
middle of the fore- 
noon. He taxied over 
to the camp, climbed 
out of the rear cock- 
pit, and handed over 
a box of worms, 
packed in moss. 

“Fishing trips are 
off for today,” he 
announced. He had, 
it developed, more 
serious business on 
his hands. To begin 
with, he was carry- 
ing a full load of 
groceries for a for- 
est ranger who had 
run out of supplies 
in some isolated bush 
station. Then he had 


to hunt up a lone fisherman somewhere 
in the Saddle Lake district, off to the 
south and east, and deliver an urgent 
telegram. And, finally, there was the 
sick ranger at Lake Kindiagami, in 
need of a doctor and waiting now to be 
flown out. The ranger, as I remarked 
earlier, had jaundice. He got well in 
three days. What I got in those same 
three days was some trout fishing to 
remember. 

I did a little mental arithmetic. My 
time was getting short. Two days more 
were all I could spare now. All right, 
I'd throw all my eggs in one basket. I 


could fish for lake trout some other 
time. This was square-tail country. 
Better stay while I had the chance. 


Spence and I could cook up some kind 
of trip into the bush. 
“Give me _ until 

Phillips. 

When he was a fading black speck 
above the timber to the southeast, 
Spence and I sat down on the cabin 
steps to cook up the trip. 

“There's a lake down the Chippewa,” 
he said. “I found it about five years 
ago and named it for myself. Spotted 
it from the air and cut a halfway trail 
in later in the summer. We went in 
three or four times and got some real 
fishing, but it’s been three years since 
there’s been a canoe on it.” 

I sort of hitched forward on the edge 
of the step. 

“It'll be a hard trip to make in one 
day,” Spence went on, “but we can do 
it if we get an early start. That'll be 
easier than carrying in a tent and 
blankets, and better than staying out 
overnight, the way the flies are now. 
There’s a lot of paddling on the Chip- 
pewa, and there'll be plenty of wind- 
falls that have come down in three 
years, on the last two portages. But 
the trout in that lake sure ought to go 
for night crawlers, after a three-year 
vacation. What do you say?” 

You can guess what I said! 

We loafed the rest of that day. It 
rained in the night, but at sunrise it 
was clear, and an hour later Spence, 
George Perrault, and myself were on 
the way down Gavor, toward Red Pine 
Creek and the Chippewa. 

Where we took the canoe out of the 
narrow, winding Chippewa to begin 
the last two portages, the alder thick- 
ets were head-high, an unbroken tangle 
that no longer showed a sign of a 
trail. Spence picked up the beginning 
of the blind portage, found the first 
blaze, and we cut into the timber and 
started up a steep, rocky ridge. 

We broke over the crest of the ridge 
finally. Ten minutes later the timber 
opened out and we saw water ahead. 

“Weiss Lake,’”’ Spence said. We pad- 
dled the length of it without taking 
time to wet a line, found the second 
blind portage, scrambled up another 
ridge, over more windfalls, down to the 
blue sheen of water again. 

We had arrived. 

That lake of Spence’s is a gem if 
ever one was laid down outdoors. Just 
a little hollow, away up on the top of 
an ancient, worn-down mountain shoul- 
der, long and narrow, with a shallow, 
bowlder-pocked bay at one end. Where 
it opens out (Continued on page 80) 


Monday,” I told 
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It Took a Charge by a Brownie to Show This 
Angler How Fast He Could Think in a Pinch 


By ADDISON N. CLARK 


I did the correct and logical thing to do when one finds himself between a bear cub 
and its mother—I jumped, and lit square in the middle of that idyllic fishing hole 


ing. Besides, even if I’d had my cam- 
era with me, it would have done no 
And, 
because I was after rainbow trout, not 


| DIDN’T tote my camera that morn- 


good; things happened too fast. 


game, I didn’t take my gun. I had 
glanced at it, hanging in its holster on 
the wall, as I left the mine cabin before 
daybreak—a heavy brute of an Army 
Colt .45 automatic, too weighty to tote 
up rugged Rock Creek in the wilds of 
California’s Eldorado National Forest. 
True, there was a “gat” in the door 
pocket of the coupe which I drove—the 
mine president’s ancient Colt .38 re- 
volver. It stayed there, too, which, per- 
haps, was a lucky break for me under 
the circumstances. But I’m getting 
ahead of my story. 

It was a balmy August morning al- 
most an even decade ago. I was super- 
intendent and engineer of a California 
gold mine about halfway between 
Placerville (one-time Hangtown) and 
Auburn. Having lived on my own cook- 
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ery for months, I was a bit fed up on 
beans, etc., and the night before had 
decided that I craved trout. Where- 
fore, I laid out my tackle, set my alarm 
for half past three, and licked my chops 
in anticipation. 

Before 4:15 the next morning, with 
Tramp, my mongrel but all-wise canine 
companion, as passenger, I was rolling 
south to Rock Creek. 

Rock Creek, which empties into the 
South Fork of the American River not 
far from Placerville, rises twelve miles 
northeast of where I meant to fish it, 
behind Bald Mountain lookout and near 
old Kentucky Flat of Gold Rush days. 
It traverses a stretch of country about 
as wild as country comes in the Sierra 
Nevada, and few fishermen—and about 
as few hunters—penetrate it. 

I drove a quarter mile down a very 
sketchy mine road into Rock Creek can- 
yon, then, skeptical of the stamina of 
the old mine car, I left it on a spot level 
enough to turn on, and hiked the rest 


of the way down. Even with my early 
start, it was almost 8 o’clock when I 
came within sight of the rickety bridge. 

Just as I got there, I heard a prodigi- 
ous splash, then a crash in the brush 
that lined the creek. The pooch and I 
stopped in our tracks, watching to see 
the deer dash up the other side. 

No deer—and no more splashing or 
crashing. Somewhat puzzled, I put my 
rod together, wet my leader, chose a 
Coachman and a Royal as a starter, and 
began fishing upstream from the 
bridge. My choice of flies had been ac- 
curate, and in twenty minutes I had six 
beautiful rainbows in the creel. 

I came to such a hole as one dreams 
about. Thirty-odd feet long it was, per- 
haps ten feet wide, and plenty deep. 
The brush had obligingly moved back 
to the base of the steep canyon walls, 
giving me a perfect break for casting. 
I had dropped my flies on the not-too- 
quiet water only twice, and had a snap- 
py rise from a big fellow. Tramp, al- 
ways well-behaved on fishing trips, 
lolled on the grass behind me. 

Just as I was poised for a third cast, 
I heard a low, droning sound. So did 
Tramp, who raised his head and cocked 
an ear to locate it. It sounded so like 
the drone of an airplane motor that I 
looked up, although I knew it was not 
time for the eastbound mail plane. 

The sound grew louder and now 
sounded like the moaning of a cow de- 
prived of her calf. 

“Funny!” I thought. “Who can be 
running stock in this out-of-the-way 
wilderness ?”’ 

Aside from the willows, the only tree 
near me was an enormous yellow pine 
on the same bank of the creek, off to my 
left and perhaps 250 feet away. I real- 
ized that the sound came from the brush 
just beyond that tree. So, in the same 
instant, did Tramp. 

As we both looked that way, I saw 
a great, tawny head emerge from be- 
hind the huge trunk of the pine and the 
“moaning” became a real growl, pitched 
in the basso-profundo range. Even then 
I thought, for just a split second, that 
it was a dehorned cow. 

In another split second, I knew other- 
wise. So did my four-legged pal. With 
every hair on his back erect, teeth 
bared, eyes ablaze, Tramp leaped to his 
feet with a fierc counterbarrage of 
sound. In that uarrow canyon, the 
combined clamor was tremendous. 

The rest of the bear appeared, com- 
ing my way fast. Then I knew what 
the big splash by the bridge had been 
—this bear’s (Continued on page 65) 
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Epifanio Aguierre, Mexican ranch 
owner, who helped the author to 
discover the little desert bucks 


FI had to pick the American big game 
animal that has given me more real 
pleasure than any other, I think 
I'd choose the Arizona white-tail. 
I like the big mule deer, the majestic 
elk, the great, brown mountain sheep, 
the gaudy antelope; but for real, deep- 
seated thrills, little old Odocoileus 
couesi is my favorite. The flash of his 
big, white “fan,” the sight of his small, 
compact antlers, his sleek, gray body 
scurrying through the brush—well, 
they give me, more than any other 
animal, those moments of high ecstasy 
which make a man a sportsman. 

Then, too, the white-tail, as I know 
him, is a mysterious little devil. His 
race has never been accurately classi- 
fied, his habits have never been 
thoroughly studied, and even his habitat 
has never been correctly mapped. 

This is the account of a hunt for 
white-tails in a region, where, accord- 
ing to the authorities, no white-tails 
live. Maps of their distribution show 
the whole coastal desert of the Mexican 
state of Sonora is void of them. 
Actually, I have seen them there by the 
hundreds. I told a scientist that once, 
but he raised his eyebrows, and pulled 
out a distribution map to show me. 
I was wrong, he was right—-the book 
said so. Further, he told me, the white- 
tail could not exist without open water. 
So again I was wrong. 

Hence the trip about which I am 
writing. When I went into Sonora in 
the fall of 1937, I wanted to bring back 
a whole family of desert white-tails 
for the Arizona State Museum, so my 
skeptical scientist fr 1d could see them. 

So one November uight I pulled up 
at the ranch of Epifanio and Alfonso 
Aguierre. Rancho El Datil, or “the 
date” as Americans would say, is the 
last permanent habitation between the 
Altar Valley of Sonora and the Gulf of 
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What, ho White-Taits ? 


WHERE ALL THE BOOKS SAID NO 


THE AUTHOR 


AND A BUZZARD FIND THE KIND 


OF BUCKS HUNTERS DREAM ABOUT 
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The author saddles up for the morning's hunt, while Juanito, the young vaquero, holds 
the horse's tail. In the foreground, Hugo, the old desert prospector, repairs a pick 


California. Beyond it is a wilderness, 
without roads, without permanent wa- 
ter except for a few scattered holes, 
without domestic animals, and with no 
inhabitants except less than 100 Seri 
Indians, living on, and near, Tiburon 
Island. These Indians will eat anything 
that walks, flies, or crawls, and for 
many years were reputed to have been 
cannibals. 

Epifanio and I planned the hunt. We 
decided to pack in thirty miles to Las 
Mochis, near which the Aguierres 
were invading the wilderness by sink- 
ing a well. There we could water our 
horses, which would give us a wider 
range of operations. 

But we planned without the weather. 


We awoke to find my usual Mexican 
luck—it was raining. My visit at the 
ranch lasted a week instead of the 
few hours I had planned. I hunted in 
the rain almost daily, more for some- 
thing to do than anything else. 

At last it cleared, and we packed into 
the Las Mochis country and camped. 
To the west was desert, ending in the 
rocky, desolate beaches of the gulf. 
To the north, clear to the American 
border 200 miles away, was a virgin 
wilderness. To the south, clear to the 
port of Guaymas, was likewise nothing, 
except for a fisherman’s camp at 
Kino Bay. 

The sun was going down that even- 
ing when, leaving a couple of Eppie’s 
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vaqueros to make camp, Eppie and I 
rode out through the fantastic jungle 
of pitahaya, saguaro, and ironwood to 
see what we could see. Delighted, we 
found tracks of desert white-tails. We 
also saw mule-deer tracks, and cholla 
patches, where bighorn sheep had been 
eating the fruit. 

On the eastern side of a tall, black 
volcanic cone, I shot a buck mule 
deer. We saw him through an opening 
in the ironwoods about fifty yards 
away, and I piled off and let him have 
it. He was young and dumb. Instead 
of running, he stood there looking at us, 
but, when my rifle cracked, he went 
away in high bounds, clearing low 
brush like a hurdler. He came down 
at my second shot—a fluke snap that 
knocked one of his antlers off. The 
first shot, I discovered, had drilled a 
neat little hole through his heart and 
had gone out with no expansion. 

As we rode back to camp with the 
buck behind Eppie’s saddle, I felt 
misgivings. The gun I had taken in 
was a .257 Remington belonging to my 
wife, a beautiful little weapon with a 
21%,X Noske ’scope. In her hands, it 
had shot two-inch groups at 200 yards, 
but it had never been thoroughly tried 
out on game, as the two bucks she had 
killed with it had been hit in the neck 
and in the spine. If the bullet action 
on this buck was indicative, I knew 
I was in for trouble. I longed, then, 
for the old Springfield I had carried 
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on so many Mexican trips, or for the 
vicious little 7 mm. with which I had 
killed seven head of big game with 
seven shots. But there I was with the 
.257, and it was up to me to make the 
best of it. 

The next morning, Eppie and I rode 
for the highest peak in the Las Mochis 
range ten miles away. It was an ex- 
ploratory trip, but it produced plenty 
of game, as everything was moving and 
feeding after the rain. We counted 
twelve desert mule deer, all the same 
smaller variety as the buck I had 
killed the previous evening. We also 
saw a white-tailed doe and fawn. 

By noon, we'd seen twenty-three 
head, and the end was not yet, for we 
were to find the happy hunting ground 
for white-tails—a chain of low, gray 
hills between Las Mochis and camp. 

We were jogging along a canyon 
when a good doe ran out a couple of 
hundred yards away and above us. She 
flinched at my first shot, went down 
at the second, then got up again, and 
stopped behind a little ironwood tree. 


Through the ’scope, I could see her 
dimly behind the branches and I shot 
again. As the rifle cracked, she rolled 
down the hill. One of the first two 
shots was in the lungs, another pretty 
far back. The third, the one that 
killed her, had passed through the 
branch of the tree first and hence had 
opened up. Those first two shots had 
drilled neat little holes and delivered no 
shock, exactly like the one on the 
buck. Moral: When you hunt deer 
with the present version of the .257 
temington bullet, carry around a tree 
to shoot through! 

We started for camp with the doe, 
and those magic hills started produc- 
ing white-tails. Five ran out of one 
basin, three out of another. For a mile, 
we saw the distant flashes of white 
fans through the brush almost con- 
stantly. I have hunted little old Odo- 
coileus couesi in Arizona, Texas, Son- 
ora, Sinaloa and Chihuahua, from the 
Mogollon rim to the Yaqui River. 
Never have I seen them so plentiful as 
in that little range of hills in a desert 
where they are not supposed to exist. 
I went to bed that night full of the 
tenderest, most delicately flavored 
venison I have ever eaten. In the 
morning—well, Eppie and I were going 
to do big things. 

But the rain and Hugo came to- 
gether. With Hugo in camp, I did not 
mind the rain, as Hugo belongs to an 
almost extinct species—the wilderness 
prospector, the sort of eccentric dream- 
er who opened up the great bonanzas 
of the West in the last century. He is 
a Swede, almost seventy-five, and for 
forty years he has tramped that last 
wilderness, carrying his bed, his pick, 
and his pan on his back, living on quail, 
rabbits, (Continued on page 61) 


All that remained of 
the record white-tail 
some months after he'd 
been killed by a lion 


This buck is only fair 
for the granite hills, 
where white-tails were 
not supposed to exist 


f 


Eppie heading home with 
a buck behind his saddle 
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FISHINGfriend 
once remarked 
to me, half in 
earnest, that his 
idea of fame was 
to have a good 
salmon or trout 
fly named after 
him. Fashions in flies, like other fash- 
ions, change. But, as you consider the 
gay company of patterns that are our 
heritage from many generations of fly- 
fishermen, you forget the throngs of 
once-proud flies now in limbo. Rather, 
you are surprised at the colorful ranks 
of the Old Guard that neither dies nor 
surrenders—the flies that have sur- 
vived the exacting tests of many men on 
many waters, battle-scarred veterans, 
accustomed to victory. They give ro- 
mance, drama, and fascinating history 
to your fly book. 

There’s an aura of tradition around 
many of those that survive. The oldest 
fly in your book is doubtless the Red 
Hackle, for it was described by A®lian 
in his “Natural History.” As A®lian 
lived from 170 to 230 A.D., this fly is 
certainly more than 1,700 years old. 
fElian says the Macedonians took fish 
with “speckled skins’ from the river 
Astrezus, on a hook around which were 
tied red wool and “feathers which grow 
under a cock’s wattles.”’ Then there are 
the Olive Dun, Red Spinner, and Alder, 
which Dame Juliana Berners described 
in her “Treatyse of Fysshynge with an 
Angle,” published in 1486. The Black 
Gnat, still a standard, was described 
by Charles Cotton in Part II of “The 
Compleat Angler,” published in 1676, 
and the Iron Blue Dun was described 
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by Allen Parsons 


by James Chetham in his book pub- 
lished in 1681. 

Fly-fishing was first developed in 
Great Britain, whence we have derived 
many of our patterns. British anglers 
favor what have been classified as imi- 
tations of the natural fly rather than 
“fancy” patterns. Were American fish- 
ermen to abandon the “fancy” patterns, 
and depend upon natural imitations, 
they would have to surrender such time- 





Dr. James A. Henshall, creator of 
the famous yellow-and-black Oriole 


proved flies as the Cahill, Royal Coach- 
man, Parmachene Belle, and many other 
favorites. These fancy patterns have a 
long record of success on this continent. 
It is around these, mostly, that tradi- 
tions have grown up, lending them a 
glamour that cannot be dimmed by the 
years. 

What are these traditional flies? How 
did they get their names? What is 


ce In Your Fly Book 


their history? Fortunately, Mary Orvis 
Marbury, daughter of Charles F. Orvis, 
a famous angler of the last century, 
rescued from oblivion the histories of 
some of these fine old fancies in her 
“Favorite Flies,” published nearly fifty 
years ago. The history of some of the 
others is mentioned in American and 
English books on fly-fishing. 

The most American in name of all 
these flies, and one of the first distinctly 
American patterns, is the well-loved 
Parmachene Belle, a standard fly and 
one of the very best in Northern brook- 
trout waters. It was named for Par- 
machene Lake in Maine, a few miles 
south of the Quebec boundary. It was 
christened by Henry P. Wells, author 
of ‘Fly Rods and Fly Tackle,” published 
in 1885, and still one of our best books 
on the subject. In it, he tells the his- 
tory of the fly: 

“My first favorite is the Parmachene 
3elle. Perhaps I am too partial to this 
fly, since in a measure it is my own 
brain child. John (his Maine guide) 
and I seldom fish between 11:30 and 4 
o’clock. Often the fly-tying box is pro- 
duced, and the word is ‘Well, John, what 
shall we tease them with this after- 
noon?’ Unless I am deceived, these 
large trout take the fly not as an in- 
sect, but as some form of live bait. If 
this is true, an imitation of some favor- 
ite form of food is in itself sufficient 
under all circumstances, provided it is 
so conspicuous as readily to be seen. 
To test this theory, the fly in question 
was made, imitating the belly fin of the 
trout itself. Place the whole catalogue 
of known flies on the one hand, and this 
single fly on the other, and for fishing 
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in those waters I would choose the Par- 
machene Belle every time.” The book 
also establishes the fact that the fly 
was created some time in the ’60’s. 
Leading British tackle houses list this 
American pattern as a salmon fly. 
The most famous of all flies of Amer- 
ican creation is undoubtedly the Royal 
Coachman. Even in far New Zealand, 
it is listed by the leading tackle deal- 
ers, and British tyers also list it. No 
fly is generally more useful under all 
conditions than this, either wet or dry. 
It was first made in 1876 by John 
Haily, a professional fly tyer of New 
York City, with the Coachman, a fly of 
British origin, as the inspiration. But 
place the Royal Coachman beside the 
other, and it is apparent that they are 





A Parmachene Belle was first tied by 
this writing angler, Henry P. Wells 


quite different, the white wings being 
the chief point of resemblance. Its 
name was given the Royal Coachman 
by L. G. Orvis, a famous fisherman of 
his day, and himself a fly tyer. 

The Gordon is another American fly 
listed both in Great Britain and New 
Zealand. It was originated by Theodore 
Gordon, of New York, who was prob- 
ably the first American angler to take 
up the dry fly and write of it. While the 
regular Gordon, with gold body, must 
be considered a fancy fly, the Quill Gor- 
don is an almost exact imitation of a 
species of ephemera commonly found 
on the streams of the Northeastern 
states. 

The Beaverkill, like the Parmachene 
Belle, has a true American name, de- 
rived from the famous Beaverkill River 
in New York. Judge Fitz James Fitch, 
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of New York, named this fly, and first 
used it about 1846. Among some flies 
he imported from England, were several 
unlabeled ones of one pattern. He used 
that pattern with great success on the 
Beaverkill, and took it to a commercial 
tyer to be duplicated. From that time, 
the fly has been popular. It has been 
assumed to be identical with the Silver 
Sedge, but this is not quite true. The 
Silver Sedge is described by Frederic 
M. Halford, the British authority, as 
having a body of white floss silk, 
ribbed with fine silver wire, and 
hackles of pale, sandy ginger, car- 
ried right down the body. In this 
matter of hackling, our American 
Beaverkill is different, for the 
true pattern does not have the 
hackles carried down the body. 
Judge Fitch was the author of the 
chapter on sea trout in “Fishing 
with a Fly,” written by Charles 
F. Orvis and A. Nelson Cheney, 
and published in 1883. 

The Seth Green seems to have 
been first tied some time in the 
‘70's. Its originator was Seth 
Green, pioneer American fish cul- 
turist, and an ardent angler. He 
was born in Rochester, N. Y., in 
1817, and died there in 1888. When 
only twenty, he conceived the idea of 
artificial propagation of fish. In 1864, 
he discovered how to impregnate dry 
spawn artificially, and began the propa- 
gation of fish at Caledonia, N. Y. In 
1867, he successfully propagated shad 
and, in 1871, transported the first shad 
to the Pacific Coast, thus starting a 
thriving industry. He became one of 
New York’s Fish Commissioners and 
later the Superintendent of Fisheries of 
that State. He was the author of two 
books on trout culture, and successfully 
propagated twenty different species of 
fish. 

The Reuben Wood is one of the oldest 
true American flies. It was originated 
by a famous old-time angler of that 
name. Cranberry Lake, in the Adiron- 
dacks of New York, was a favorite fish- 
ing spot with him, and it was there that 
the fly was first tied. Wood saw the 
trout feeding eagerly upon a fly for 
which he had no match. He tied the fly 
by the waterside, using the natural fly 
as his model. His imitation was highly 
successful, so he sent samples of it to 
a commercial tyer to be copied. These 
copies were distributed among his 
friends, who gave the fly his name. A 
memorial was set up to Wood at Cran- 
berry Lake many years ago, by one of 
his friends. Of him it was said: “He 
was the soul of honor and truthfulness; 





Charles F. Orvis, angling 
authority of 50 years ago 





he could not tell even a fisherman’s lie,” 
Having read that tribute to this angler 
of many years ago, I am glad that I 
still carry in my fly boxes the pattern 
that bears his name. 

The Lord Baltimore and Oriole are 
still standard salmon and bass flies. 
These two flies, employing the same 
colors, have a parallel history, given by 
Dr. James A. Henshall in his “Book of 
the Black Bass.” The state colors of 
Maryland, taken from the heraldic col- 
ors of Lord Baltimore for whom the 
city of Baltimore 
was named, are 
yellow and black. 
Professor Alfred M. 
Mayer, originator 
of the Lord Balti- 
more, and Hen- 
shall, creator of the 
Oriole, both were 
born in Baltimore, 
and each used the 
State colors in the 
pattern he created. 
Henshall named the 
Oriele after’ the 
Baltimore oriole, 
that bird that re- 
ceived its name be- 
cause of its yellow- 
and-black plumage. Mayer was born 
in 1836, and died in 1897. He was pro- 
fessor of physics at Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J., the author of several 
scientific works, and one book of inter- 
est to sportsmen, ‘Sport with Gun and 
Rod in American Woods and Waters.” 
Henshall was at one time President of 
the American Fisheries Society, the 
first mayor of Oconomowoc, Wis., and 
the author of the first books on the 
black bass. He was the originator of 
the phrase “Inch for inch and pound 
for pound the gamest fish that swims.” 
The writers who have used that phrase 
without quotation marks, or have para- 
phrased it, would, if laid end to end, 
still be his debtors. 

It is well that a fly should be named 
Dr. Breck, and that it still is listed as 
a good pattern for Maine and Canada. 
Dr. Edward Breck was the likable ‘‘Ed- 
die’ of Albert Bigelow Paine’s “The 
Tent Dwellers,”’ one of the best books 
on fishing ever written. Breck was 
born in San Francisco in 1861, and 
studied at five universities here and 
abroad. At one time, he was U. S. vice 
consul in Berlin. He was champion of 
Germany and Austria with the foil, of 
New England with the saber and duel- 
ing sword, and three times golf cham- 
pion of Germany. He was an author- 
ity on hunt- (Continued on page 49) 


Behind Each One of The Patterns You Prize Most 


Highly Lies a History Just as Fascinating and as 


Colorful as the Lure’s Gay Tinsel and Feathers 











SK the average sportsman which 
A weapon is easier to shoot, the rifle 
or the shotgun, and he'll probably 
pick the shotgun. Superficially, it would 
seem that landing a shot pattern where 
it is supposed to go would be far more 
simple than directing the single bullet 
of a rifle. The spread of the pattern, 
most persons reason, will take care of 
many a mistake on the part of the 
hunter. But that is where the average 
sportsman is wrong. Actually, good 
bird shots are far rarer than good big 
game shots. 

When the beginner takes up rifle 
shooting, he nearly always does some 
target practice. It may be informal, 
but it is practice nevertheless. Grad- 
ually he learns how to hold, how to 
squeeze the trigger, how to call his 
shots. Eventually, if he does much shoot- 
ing, he will become passable on game. 

But the beginner with the shotgun, 
because shooting this gun looks sa easy, 
seldom practices. He simply buys a 
couple of boxes of shells, and starts 
missing and crippling birds. Eventual- 


The correct shotgun stance. Unlike a rifle, the shotgun should be held 

loosely, easily, with cheek lightly on the comb, and head fairly erect 
It May Be Impolite to Point, But This 
Expert Demonstrates That It’s Pointing 
And Not Aiming That Brings Back Birds 
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ly, he may become good enough to bring 
home a fair bag, but, by that time, he 
has probably acquired habits that will 
handicap him the rest of his shooting 
life. He will flounder along for years, 
getting no better and no worse, wonder- 
ing why he is a mediocre shot. The 
skeet fans are, of course, good wing- 
shots, but they are a small minority of 
the tens of thousands of sportsmen who 
go out after birds annually. 

Rifle shooting in America has con- 
stantly improved. For one thing, the 
rifle of today is far superior to those 
in use thirty years ago. Its higher velo- 
cities and flatter trajectories take care 
of the hunter’s errors of judgment and 
make possible shots which would have 
seemed incredible to the old-timer. But 
the shotgun has remained essentially 
unchanged, and is a far trickier thing 
to handle than the rifle. Furthermore, 
seasons are shorter and there are less 
birds to practice on. As a result, except 
for skeet shooters, most young scatter- 
gun enthusiasts are poorer shots by far 
than their fathers and grandfathers. 

When the 
young sportsman 
_ first acquires his 

\ own shotgun, he 
>> \ should be taken 
¥ in tow by an old 
hand and given 
some good advice. 
If he isn’t, he will 


Ve 


The Right and Wrong 


probably pick the most unsuitable gun 
he can find. He will want a long barrel, 
because he has heard that old tale, held 
over from black powder days, that the 
longer the barrel is the harder the gun 
will shoot. He will also probably want 
two sights on his gun, as he thinks two 
will enable him to hold closer. He'll 
also, doubtless, demand full choke, as 
he has romantic ideas of knocking birds 
down at sixty-five and seventy yards. 
In other words, he’ll buy a gun which 
will handicap him as long as he uses it. 

I know this from my own experience, 
which was typical. My first shotgun 
was a 12 bore with thirty-two-inch bar- 
rels. It was a pump, which had a long 
receiver as well as that tremendous bar- 
rel. It was full-choked, and I always 
used the most powerful shells I could 
buy. Young when I bought that for- 
midable weapon, I was light and not 
particularly strong. It handled about 
as easily as a vaulting pole, and, my 
only wonder is that I ever hit anything 
with it. I usually missed, but now and 
then that Big Bertha would knock down 
a bird at some tremendous range. I'd 
promptly forget all my easy misses. I 
was kicked and pounded by that gun. I 
was weary from lugging its eight and 
a half pounds over hill and valley. But 
it was a powerful weapon, and I was 
proud of it. 

So that is exactly the sort of gun the 
beginner does not need. Instead, he 





This is all wrong. No one can shoot a shotgun with the feet tangled 
up. Nine misses out of ten are due to nothing but an awkward stance 
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of Wing-Shooting 


By CARLOS RYAN Il 


should buy as light a gun as he can af- 
ford. He should specify improved cyl- 
inder or modified, as the full-choked 
gun is a weapon for the expert, not the 
beginner. He should never get a back 
bead. That will slow him up and help 
him acquire bad habits. He should see 
that the stock is straight—not more 
than a 24-inch heel drop. Further- 
more, as beginners are always slow, 
the young wing-shot should buy as 
large a gauge as he can handle with 
ease. If he can swing a 12, he is lucky; 
if he can’t he should not go below a 16. 
The larger gauges will enable him to 
hit more birds, and one of the old adages 
of scatter-gun work is that hitting leads 
to more hitting, missing to more miss- 
ing. 

Then, when he gets that gun, he 
should discover what it will do. If he 
has a clear idea of how far it will kill 
the game he has in mind, he will save 
himself much discouragement and many 
shells. He should draw outlines of quail, 
ducks, and other game on pieces of pa- 
per, then see how many shot will go in- 
to them at different ranges, remember- 
ing that it takes at least four pellets 
ordinarily to bring down a quail, around 
eight to knock a duck cold. Nothing so 
discourages the tyro wing-shot as to 
shoot habitually out of range and wound 
or miss constantly. 

One thing he must remember as he 
starts is that shooting a rifle and shoot- 
ing a shotgun are as different as day 
and night. A rifle is aimed, but a shot- 
gun is pointed. If he tries to aim a shot- 
gun, he simply slows himself up and re- 
tards his progress. 

Almost without exception, the self- 
taught beginner tries to line up the 
whole rib against the bird. If he has a 
back bead, he aligns it with the front 





How not to use a shotgun. Here, the shooter is aiming, not pointing, 
which shows up his shooting and makes it difficult to see the bird 
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one, and, in so doing, he loses sight of 
the bird. He should remember to point, 
not to aim. He should remember to see 
the bird clearly, but the barrels dim- 
ly. In other words, his eyes should be 
focused on the bird. He should be con- 
scious of the whole length of the barrel, 
with the bird well above it—not simply 
of the top of the barrel with the bird 
half-hidden, as in rifle shooting. Once 
the beginner learns what he really ought 
to see, he will improve and speed up his 
shooting greatly. The men who go on 
aiming all their lives remain relatively 
slow and mediocre shots. 

Next the beginner should realize that 
the rifle and the shotgun are held very 
differently. The shotgun, unlike the rifle, 
should be held loosely, easily, with the 
cheek lightly on the comb and the head 
fairly erect. These differences are the 
reasons why so few good rifle shots are 
more‘ than mediocre with the shotgun 
and vice versa. Shooting a rifle well is 
a matter of precision; shooting a shot- 
gun well one of speed and rhythm. 

Most rifle shooting is done with a 
stationary weapon, 
often at slowly mov- 
ing or standing 
game. The wing-shot 
must work with a 
moving weapon on 
rapidly moving 
game, and, as a con- 


sequence, the shot 
he fires is much like 
a stroke in tennis 
or golf. Therefore, 
footwork is all-im- 
portant, and, if he 


possibly has thetime, 
he should place his 
feet correctly. If he 
does not, his timing 
will be wrong. The 
correct stance calls 
for placing the left 
foot approximately 
parallel with the line 
of aim and the right 
foot at an angle of 












Aiming 
iS SLOW AND 
HIDES THE BIRD 
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about thirty degrees. This stance is as- 
sumed as the bird flushes and the gun 
comes up. If you remember those easy 
shots you missed, you'll find that, nine 
times out of ten, your footwork was to 
blame, just as the footwork of the 
mediocre boxer betrays him both on 
attack and defense. Always remember 
that no man can shoot well off balance 
and with his feet tangled up. 

There are two schools of shotgun men 
—the snappers and the swingers. The 
snapshot throws his gun up, points at 
the spot where he thinks the bird will 
be, and pulls the trigger. The swinger 
throws up his gun, follows the bird, 
swings ahead of it, and pulls the trigger 
with the gun still moving. 

Both styles have their advantages. 
Snapshooting is faster. It is the best 
for brush work on quail, woodcock, and 
grouse, where every fraction of a sec- 
ond counts. On the other hand, it is not 
nearly so precise and accurate as swing 
shooting, which, though slower, is the 
thing for flight shooting on wildfowl. 

But the all-round shot ought to be 
able to employ both methods at will. He 
is not an all-round shot until he can, 
for every day he hunts birds of any 
kind he will find shots for both methods. 
The wild-fowler may swing on passing 
flocks, but, when he takes a jumping 
mallard, he has to snap. The quail shot 
will snap most of his birds, but, every 
now and then, (Continued on page 63) 
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Beagles with long tails, like this one, are easier 


"| DON’T believe it,” Bill said flatly. 
“You can’t tell me that the same 
dogs that romp with your kids are 
worth a damn for hunting.” 

“T don’t have to tell you, I can show 
you,” I retorted. Bill is a confirmed 
pointer-and-setter enthusiast. 

“See that beagle over there?” I 
pointed out across the yard toward 
the stables. There our two children 
were dressing Jester, my best gun 
beagle, in a sweater and bandanna 
handkerchief. ‘My hounds,” I said, 
“are part of the family.” 

“No argument about that,” Bill 
agreed, ‘but I’m interested in hunters.” 

Bill, like other men who didn’t know 
beagles, was making a false assump- 
tion. Beagles that are kept with a 
family develop most amusing and in- 
teresting traits. Many are as amusing 
as clowns; others as faithful and so- 
licitous as an old retainer. When I 
suffered an attack of pneumonia, my 
old beagle for weeks on end hardly left 


The author directing his dogs 
to the track of a rabbit with 
hand signals. When beyond the 
voice range, the beagles will 
readily obey the hand and horn 





Jester allows the author's 
children to dress him up. 
He is a perfect house pet 
and watch dog, as well 
asa first-rate rabbit hound 





to follow in brush 









Give Me a Beagle 


my room. My friends all insisted he got 
much grayer around the head worrying 
over me. Once, when the chances were 
against my pulling through, he went 
outdoors below my window and howled 
forlornly. But these traits do not make 
beagles less remarkable as hunters, a 
fact I was anxious to prove. 

“Come along,” I urged Bill. 

I gathered up my five beagles, put 
the eager little hounds in my station 
wagon, loaded my automatic 12 gauge 
shotgun, and away we went into the 
rolling hills, which stretch northward 
from our Mission Valley ranch near 
San Diego, Cal. Less than half a mile 
from the front gate, I swung the car 
around, backed against a fallen log, 
and turned the hounds loose. Away 
they went, their heads down, searching 
for rabbit scent, while we followed rap- 
idly in their wake. 

Slicing across a gravel wash and 
cutting slantwise uphill, the beagles 
moved silently into the squat bushes. 
Hardly had we got under way when 
the musical notes of Jester echoed 
through the humid air. 

“He’s hit a hot trail!” 

As Jester opened and drove toward 
the crest of the hill, the others harked 
in, adding new voices one by one until 
the whole pack was in full cry, and we 
enjoyed the blended voices of a sweet- 
tonguing pack—the sort of music that 
sends a tingling feeling up and down the 
spine of any hound lover. 

We did not shoot yet, for shooting, 
I've found, breaks the scent. In my 
opinion, rabbits rise on their toes when 
shot at, or close their pores in some 
way, and so break the scent for some 
distance, even on good scenting days. 





Helping a beagle find a lost scent, the author points out the trail 
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Nose to ground, Jester intently follows a fresh rabbit scent. Beagles must be allowed to taste game occasionally to whet their enthusiasm 


Jester’s rabbit ran in a circle, and, 
as he came back down the hill toward 
us with the whole pack in full cry, I 
fired across the canyon and got him. 
We raced down the hill and up the 
other side. Quicker on his feet, Bill 
picked up the rabbit and started to 
stuff it into my coat. 

“Whoa!” I exclaimed. “These hounds 
are bred to account for their rabbits.” 

They accounted for plenty before the 
day was over, and Bill became a con- 
firmed beagle bug. 

Like all hunting dogs, beagles have 
to be trained. Thus, had Jester been a 
puppy on his first rabbit, I would have 
let him maul it a bit, and made a fuss 
over him. Nothing helps a pup more 
than to shoot ahead of him, and to let 
the rabbit lie as it falls until the 
hound comes up on the line and grabs it. 

As it was, I waved the rabbit where 
the hounds could get a noseful of scent, 
let them snap at it a few times, and at 
last tucked it away while they sat on 
their haunches longing for a taste of 
fresh cottontail. 

Beagles have been bred for hundreds 
of years to trail rabbits and there is 
not much about it they have not 
mastered. For brain work, willingness 


to hunt close cover, keen noses, and 
ability to follow game at a fast pace, 
the beagle is hard to beat. However, 
my experience with Bill suggests that 
there may be many lovers of hunting 
dogs who are unfamiliar with the ways 
and attributes of beagles. Bill, I know, 
had as many questions as a mongrel 
has fleas. I answered him to the best 
of my ability, and I’m going to pass on 
what I told him for the benefit of other 
dog lovers who do not yet appreciate 
the beagle. 

I have had beagles since boyhood, 
and I go out with them nearly every 
day. There are now twenty-three or- 
ganized packs in the country, but thou- 
sands of owners hunt with one or two 
hounds. With organized packs, game 
is hunted mostly on foot without guns. 
This system requires that the dogs 
catch and kill their prey. 

Beagles are gaining fast in popular- 
ity. More and more wealthy men are 
establishing packs as the English do, 
with a master and whips in livery of 
white breeches, green coats the collars 
of which are edged with the hunt colors, 
black-velvet hunting caps, and all the 
established formality of the British. 
These packs hunt regularly two or three 
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times a week and have a regular group 
of invited guests which follows them, 
Most of our big packs are used by men 
hunting cottontail rabbits afoot, but 
several are now being used in hunting 
hare or jack rabbits on horseback. 

For the average man, who spends 
most of his days cooped up in an office, 
the beagle offers a low-cost, year-round, 
healthy hobby. Before or after work on 
week days, he can get fresh air and 
exercise, and, during the open season, 
he can take game, and he has, besides, 
a dependable watch dog and family 
pet. Beagles are merry little dogs, and 
on a hunt, their erect tails are always 
waving. 

3eagles are a very old breed. Queen 
Elizabeth had a pack of “pocket bea- 
gles,’ hounds so small they could be 
put in the pockets of her hunting coat. 
Shakespeare, several times in his writ- 
ings, describes hounds which could only 
be beagles or, possibly, basset hounds. 
All our beagles were at one time or an- 
other brought over from England, and 
they still are being imported from time 
to time. 

In trials, these hounds are put down 
in pairs on the track of a rabbit which 
has been seen leaving its form. The 
winner is the hound that stays closest 
to the line left by the rabbit, and un- 
ravels the checks the fastest. A beagle 
should always keep after his rabbit 
until he kills it, the gunner kills it, or it 
goes into a hole. 

Rabbits have all sorts of tricks to 
throw a hound off the trail. The most 
common is to run down a hard road 
where there is no scent for a long way, 
and then jump into heavy cover and 
squat. I have (Continued on page 79) 
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By Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


UPHILL and DOWN 


HERE is not much profit in run- 

ning contrary to popular opinion. 

It leads to more argument than 

running with the pack or drifting 
with the current. The idea of these 
pages, however, is to publish, as near 
as ordinary human fallibility will per- 
mit, the facts on any shooting question, 
whether or not they may agree with the 
popular conception or misconception. 
A lot of things known by a lot of 
shooters are not so. And, sometimes, 
acting on these erroneous beliefs leads 
to misses and disappointment—or re- 
volver cylinders blown to bits when 
this mistaken idea takes the form of 
loading Bullseye powder with a bulk 
measure. 

A case in point is this “shooting over 
when firing downhill and shooting under 
when firing uphill.” “Stands to reason” 
that this must be so. 

“Stands to reason” except ballistical- 
ly, and a very mild acquaintance with 
ballistics will show why. 

Optically, there is a tendency to 
overshoot when firing steeply down- 
hill, due to the foreshortening of an 
animal rather thin across the back as 
compared with its side elevation, and 
the fact that you see as much of the 
spine and top area of the animal as 
you do side. If a hit is made, it is 
naturally in this high area, and the 
shooter thinks his high shooting is due 
to something baliistical and not optical. 
Misses are much easier because of the 
smaller target. 

Shooting uphill at a very sharp angle, 
the shooter naturally sees the lower 
portion of the animal, the visible area 
is decreased, misses are more likely, 
and hits are naturally made in the 
lower line when made at all. 

Ballistically, there is absolutely no 
more reason for the bullet to strike 
high when shooting downhill than 
when shooting uphill. At very sharp 
angles, such as 60 degrees, the bullet 
strikes higher both uphill and down- 
hill; but this is not apparent practically 
nor is it true more than theoretically at 
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the smaller angles of 20 degrees or less. 

Take a concrete case of the Spring- 
field, sighted-in for 200 yards. When 
the bullet has traveled 100 yards of 
horizontal distance with gravity pulling 
at it, the bullet has risen 2.8 inches 
above the line of sight. The bore of 
the rifle is actually pointed at a spot 
about 5.5 inches higher than the line 
of sight at 100 yards. Then it slides 
downhill until, at 200 yards, it again 
crosses the line of aim and hits the 
bullseye. 

Now if, without changing sights, we 
shoot uphill at an angle of, say, 30 de- 
grees at a mark 200 yards away up this 
hill, the bullet is crossing a bit less 
than 200 yards of horizontal distance 
in its flight, it does not return com- 
pletely to the line of sight, and it 
strikes a very small distance higher 
than the line of sight. And this is true 


either uphill or downhill, and there is 
no difference which way you fire. But 
the difference is so slight that the best 
holder, using a ‘scope sight, would not 
be likely to find it. It is less than 2 
inches. 

To set at rest the minds of various 
doubting brothers in the matter, I shall 
call into court the best British author- 
ities: 

“With the .303 rifle and service 
charge, the angles to be used on the 
sights for shooting uphill and downhill 
are approximately as follows for angles 
(slopes) of 20 degrees, 30 degrees, and 
40 degrees. 

“Range 300 yards—elevation for 
horizontal, 16 minutes; for 20-degree 
slope, required elevation 15 minutes; 
for 30-degree slope, 14 minutes; and 
for 40-degree slope, 13 minutes.”— 
“British Text Book Small Arms.”’ 

Here is a cartridge of about Krag 
ballistics and with a much longer time 
of flight and larger angles than the 
Springfield; but the change, or reduc- 





Shooting uphill at a very sharp angle, the shooter naturally sees the lower portion of 
the animal, the visible area is decreased, and hits are low when they are made at all 
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tion, in the sight setting at 300 yards 
for 20-degree slope is just one minute, 
which means that the bullet would 
strike 3 inches too high at 300 yards— 
less, of course, with Springfield or 
similar cartridge. 

“The angle of elevation wpwards or 
downwards would be approximately, at 
15-degree angle of slope, 24/25 of the 
required elevation for ordinary hori- 
zontal distance; at 30-degree slope, 7%; 
at 45 degrees, 7/10; and at 60 degrees 
1, ,’""—F reemantle’s “Book of the Rifle.” 

Scientifically, if you like to figure, the 
ballistic rule for obtaining the correct 
angle of elevation for an_ inclined 
range, uphill or down, is to multiply the 
angle of elevation for the horizontal 
range by the cosine of the angle of 
sight, which would be, of course, the 
slope of the ground as compared with 
the horizontal. 

So our 200 yards distance at an angle 
of 30 degrees, which is some angle, 
brother, means that our angle for 200 
yards, or 5.5 minutes, is multiplied by 
the cosine of 30 degrees, or .866, and the 
answer is 4.76 minutes instead of 5.5. 
Taking whole numbers, then the bullet 
would be roughly 1 minute too high at 
the mark if the 5.5 minutes were left 
on the sight, and 1 minute at 200 
yards is 2 inches. So, if 2 inches too 
high at point of strike bothers. you at 
200 yards up a mountain side, you 
ought to worry about this overshoot 
stuff; otherwise not. And remember, 
it applies whether you shoot uphill or 
down. 

If you shoot over a deer downhill, 
don’t pick on the rifle or ballistics. 
You missed him because you had a 
smaller mark and didn’t hold her cute. 
Or didn’t pull that front sight down into 
the open rear notch, a potent cause for 
missing with open sights. 

We might as well be thoroughly un- 
popular as just a little unpopular, so 
here goes to shoot holes in a_ pet 
superstition of the shotgun shooter— 
that a shotgun has more punch at the 
end of a given distance shooting straight 
down than shooting straight up, or, more 
often, that a shotgun shooting straight 
up has much less punch than at the 
same distance shot horizontally. 

There is not the slightest difference 
practically and very, very slight dif- 
ference theoretically. 

What leads to this common error is 
an exaggerated idea on the part of the 
shooter as to the effect of gravity in 
a very short time. 

If the time of flight for a charge of 
trap shot, or 712, over 40 yards, is to 
be figured at its average speed of 840 
feet a second, then it takes the charge 
.143 seconds to make the trip. In this 
time, it would fall, if dropped from the 
hand, about 4 inches, and it would have 
a speed of about 414 feet a second, at 
the end of the fall, merely falling 
straight down. 

So, to your arriving speed at the end 
of 120 feet, if you shot straight down- 
ward, you would add about 414 feet 
a second velocity, which is not much 
added to a shot speed of maybe 600 
feet a second or so—I have not looked 
up this actual shot velocity at the end 
of 120 feet. 

If you shot straight up, you would 
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take off 41%4 feet a second speed as 
compared with the horizontal. 

So, if you don’t smear that duck you 
think is 40 yards high when you feel 
pretty sure you would have smacked 
him at 40 yards on the horizontal, 
don’t lay it to the fact that the shot 
didn’t have any wallop when it got 
away up there. Drop a few shot 4 
inches from one hand to the other. The 
punch they have on landing is the 
amount of difference between the 
punch of your high shot and the same 
punch horizontally. And that wouldn't 
make a humming bird bat his eye. 

For instance, the Springfield series of 
bullets takes roughly a quarter second 
to travel 200 yards. Supposing that 
200 yards is straight down, like shoot- 
ing from the top of a vertical cliff. How 
much does gravity aid that bullet? 

The old high-school physics formula 
says that, if you multiply the time 
figured by itself—square it that is 
then multiply this by 16, you'll get 
the distance an object would fall in that 
time. In this case, it figures out 1 foot, 
which is all the falling it could do in the 
time the bullet travels 200 yards 

The same formule in physics con- 


tain the one about the velocity that a 
falling body has at the end of a given 
time, which is merely to multiply the 
time by gravity, or 32 in round num- 
bers, and it works out 32 times .25 or 
8 feet a second. So, to your remaining 
velocity at the end of that 200 yards, 
you'd add 8 feet for gravity, or, if you 
shot straight up the cliff 200 yards, 
you'd take off 8 feet. So the total 
difference between the uphill shot and 
the downhill would be 16 feet a second. 
And, as your remaining velocity is 
about 2,300 feet a second, if you think 
that adding 8 feet in the one case or 
taking away 8 feet in the other would 
be very noticeable, then you must be 
a werry, werry observin’ gent, indeed. 
The 1-foot fall we get in covering 
this 200 yards is important only in the 
matter of curving the bullet away from 
its original line of flight over a hori- 
zontal or ground range until it strikes 
that 1 foot below its former destination 
at which the bore was pointed. To 
compensate for that, we have to raise 
the bore to point 1 foot higher than 
what we want to hit, which, in turn, 
gives us a curved trajectory, with 
about 2! inches mid-range height. 


MAKING .22 HISTORY 
of 





HE letter from Winchester said, 
| is the rifle you have asked 

for so many years and embodies 
many of your ideas.” The letter also 
went to thirteen other gun writers, and 
is known as Gag Number 11. This new 
rifle is not the rifle we have asked for 
all these years, which is a rifle of 
around 714 pounds weight, with a semi- 
sporting stock, and sights adaptable 
to either field or target, so the .22 
millennium a la Crossman is not yet with 
us. However, this new rifle, Model 75, 
will please a great many thousand .22 
rifle lovers in that it has all the 
practical advantages of the fine 52 for 
less than half its cost, or around $30. 
The rifle weighs about 8 pounds, and I 


Action of the new Model 75 Winchester .22, 





which has many of the Model 52's features 


regret to say is purely a target arm 
in its stock and sights. Worthy citizens 
around the country may whittle it into 
an acceptable compromise rifle by 
changing sights and taking some of the 
wood out of the stock. 

In person, the rifle is very similar to 
the 416 Stevens, its strangely similar 
cousin, the mail-order rifle, and the 
Model 19 Savage. Sights are Winches- 
ter-designed and manufactured and bet- 
ter than those on any rifle of its price 
class on the market. Briefly, the rifle is a 
miniature 52, with the new 52 safety, 
standard 52 magazine and, believe it or 
not, that highly debatable adjustable 
front band for holding stock to barrel. 

Stock fasten- (Continued on page 56) 
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SHORT CUTS to CORRECT 


Every photo is a new problem in timing but these hints will 


XPOSURE gives the camera plink- 
er his greatest chance to err, for, 
in taking any photograph, you 
LL... -~must first answer your own in- 
evitable question, “What time shall I 
give it?” 

A number of factors determine the 
length of exposure. Basically, it is a 
question of the amount and strength of 
the light that strikes your subject. You 
must consider, too, how much of the 
scene you wish to keep in focus, and, if 
you're taking an action shot, the speed 
of your subject’s movement. 

The amount of light will vary accord- 
ing to the weather, being greater nat- 
urally on unclouded days, and the 
strength of the light will vary according 
to the hour of day and the season of year. 
This means that the man who wishes to 
expose his pictures correctly must 
change the time and diaphragm open- 
ing from shot to shot. 

Some plinkers evade the issue by set- 
ting the shutter at 1/25 second, opening 
the diaphragm to F/11—the setting of 
box cameras—and trusting to luck. This 
gets results of a sort, but, as a rule, it is 
as much a gamble as packing a full- 
choked 12 gauge and pinning your 
faith on Number 4 shot for all game 






















To get some detail in the shadows, a 
shot like this must be timed for the 
shadows, not for the patches of sun 


You need a longer exposure onahazydaythan 
in bright sun, but the diffused light gives a 
more pleasing shading of tone, as in this shot 
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you may find from jacksnipe to honkers. 

The answer to this question of timing 
exposures might seem to be an accurate 
exposure meter. There is no denying 
the value of these devices, but they are 
one more piece of delicate equipment to 
carry, and they cost as much in them- 
selves as the cameras most plinkers can 
afford. Most of us have to depend on 
horse sense. 

Now, there is one thing that encour- 
ages this horse-sense exposure, and that 
is the foolproof quality of present-day 
film. The amateur usually believes that 
exposure is an exact thing, won or lost 
by a hair. Far too much worrying can 
be done about this. A slightly under- 
exposed negative will print a good pic- 
ture; a slightly overexposed negative 
will print excellently. 

Film has a wide latitude, and will take 
care of a good margin of error. But, if 
your negative comes out too thin to be 
printable, you are hopelessly underex- 
posing; if it is burned black, you are 
cooking it with sunlight. You must find 
a happy medium. 

The plinker usually starts out with a 
box camera which will snap a picture of 
a kind in sunlight. This is kindergarten 
stuff—and produces kindergarten snaps. 
The next step is to try to 
take pictures in weak sun- 
light or none at all. Now 
you must learn about slow 
snaps and time exposures. 

There are good reasons 
for getting away from the 
snapshot in bright sunlight. 
The strong light and rapid 
exposure tend to accentuate 
the high lights and to under- 
expose all shadows. The 


print of such a snapshot is a mass of 
strong black and white—details are 
lost both in the lights and shadows. It 
is a good rule never to take a rapid 
snapshot when a slower shot, in milder 
light, is possible. 

Most inexpensive cameras have shut- 
ters marked with three speeds—1/25, 
1/50, and 1/100 second, in addition to 
bulb and time exposure. With the bulb 
timing, the range can be extended for 
slow snapshots to any desired length of 
time. The only reason the 1/25-second 
exposure is the slowest commonly em- 
ployed is that this is about the longest 
period of time most persons can hold a 
camera without blurring the picture. 
For slow shots, the camera must be set 
on a rest or tripod. By flicking the shut- 
ter open and letting it close again as rap- 
idly as the trigger can be released, you 
get a speed of about 1/5 second. By de- 
ferring the release, shutter speed can be 
modified at will. Some of the better 
shutters, of course, have speeds from 
1/500 to a full second. Such shutters 
and the lenses that go with them are not 
available on the type of cameras we’re 
considering here. 

It is sensible for the beginner, or even 
for an old-timer facing new light con- 
ditions, to take a roll or two of experi- 
mental shots—snapshots at 1/25 and 
the same at 1/100; with a stop of F/11 
and again of F/16. Next, make a few 
shots in diffused light with the slow 
snap. Use the bulb with two or three 
different diaphragm stops. The result- 
ing negatives will show how little dif- 
ference a stop either way will make. 
It will show you, too, the beauty that 
comes of diffused light, and the results 
you can expect with different timing 
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EXPOSURE 


help you get it right 















and stops. They will, in a word, de- 
velop a working knowledge of the cam- 
era—which is about everything. It is far 
better to do such experimenting in the 
back yard than it is in the field where 


A fuzzy-coated bird, 
like this owl, often 
looks best when shot 
against the sunlight 











you may botch prized shots. 

Once I was handed a movie camera 
and told to photograph an Alaskan 
mountain-climbing expedition. Previ- 
ously, I had never touched such a cam- 
era. For two weeks, I did nothing but 
play with that machine—then I took 
some city scenes. When I took my film 
to a commercial photographer to be de- 
veloped, this expert said: “I'll wager my 
watch it won't be any good!” But he had 
left his watch home when I called next 



































































































The author counted twelve at stop F/I! to get this fine shot 
of a North woods hunter and his cougar on a snowy afternoon 


day. It was good film because I had 
played with that machine till I knew it. 

When in doubt, overexpose. Take the 
slowest snapshot you can hold, except 
in too-brilliant light. When you are tak- 
ing a camp scene in half shade, give it 
plenty; snap the fisherman fighting his 
fish, but, to be safe, take him again, this 
time slowly with bulb, stopping down the 
diaphragm and watching for an instant 
when the action is slow. 

Remember that, if there is light 
enough for you to see, there will be light 
enough for a lens. I have taken many 
excellent pictures in the West Coast 
woods, where the weak sun merely fil- 
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H tered down, and it was 
so dark that I could 
searcely see anything 
on the ground glass, 
and had to check the 
distance by scale. 

On one occasion, 
while hunting panthers 
in Vancouver Island 
woods with Cougar 
Smith, we killed our cat 
at about 3 p.m. in heavy 
timber at some eleva- 
tion. It was a gray day 
and snowing heavily. 
We were wet, cold, and 
desperate to get out be- 
fore dark, but I had 
packed a camera two 
days in deep snow and 
was in no mood to miss the pictures I'd 
come for. Setting up the tripod, I told 
Smith to pose. He was a blur in the 
finder. I stepped the distance in the 
snow, set the shutter at bulb, and counted 
to seven. Then I made him pose, kneel- 
ing, and counted twelve. And I got pic- 
tures, quite good enough to be published. 

A difficult type of slow snaps or time 
exposures is a scene where deep shade is 
broken by bright patches of light, espe- 
cially when sunshine is breaking through 
deep woods. If you expose long enough 
to get detail in the shadows, the flecks of 
sunshine will be greatly overexposed 
The easiest way for the average plinker 
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to get around this is to get rid of the 
bright spots. Either get your scene 
mainly in fair light and shoot fairly rap- 
idly, or get it all in the shade, and give it 
plenty of time. Or you can dim these 
lights somewhat when you develop the 
negative, if you do your own finishing. 
When shooting in spotty light, it’s use- 
less to try ordinary snapshots at even 
1/25 second. You must expose for your 
shadows, not for the highest lights. 
Otherwise, you will get some high lights 
showing detail, but with spaces between 
that print out as black blotches. 

Every one of us, starting out with our 
first box camera, followed instructions 
and got the subject in full sunshine. But 
far more interesting pictures are taken 
with the sun striking at other angles. 
You get better modeling, and avoid the 
flatness of too-abundant high lighting. 
Stunning effects are often shot against 
the sun—providing always that the sun 
not strike the lens. The timing 
must be for the dark side of the subject 

not for the sunlit distance. However, 
you can get splendid shots by taking 
your figure in silhouette, underexposing 
for the figure but correctly for the dis- 
tant background. A fine subject for such 
a shot is a hunter, crouching in his blind 
in the rushes, silhouetted against the 
dawn sky and distant shore. Sheep, fuz- 

or hairy dogs are snapped 
light. This accentuates their 
coat. (Continued on page 78) 
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Theres S 


ISHING for channel cats has been 
neglected too long by angling writ- 
ers. In a recent issue, I supplied an 
inquiring reader in Kentucky with 

some information on this fishing, and 
asked for additional hints to pass on 
to him. There were so many interesting 
responses that I've decided to take up 
channel-cat fishing seriously, and, lest 
you, too, have been passing up this 
sport, I am giving a symposium of a few 
of the more interesting letters. 

We'll start with E. Earl Moore, of 
Kansas. He writes: 

“I choose my baits by the season. For 
spring, until the last of May, worms. 
For June, July, and August, small craw- 
fish, toads, and frogs with bodies about 
1 in. long. For the rest of the season, 
worms. 

“For daytime fishing, choose deep 
water in which there is plenty of cover, 
such as drifts and rocks, or tree stumps 
that have the earth washed away from 
the roots. If possible, fish directly to 
the spot where the current draws 
through such places. Use just enough 
sinker to hold the bait at, or near, the 
bottom, and let the current pull it into 
such cover but not far enough in to 
get snagged too badly. I like to be far 
enough away from where the bait lies 
to let the line come out of the water at 
a 45-degree angle when using a 5B-ft. 
bait-casting rod. I always keep my line 
as tight as possible. 


“Be careful that you don’t stand 


where the sun casts your shadow over 


or near the places you intend fishing, 
especially if the water is clear. Pick up 
the bait 1 or 2 ft. every few minutes, and 
then let it settle to the bottom. This will 
induce channel cats to strike when 
nothing else will work. 

“For night fishing, choose the riffles 





A nice catch of bottom-feeding channel cats, still alive and frisky 
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The lucky angler brings a fighting channel cat to the surface of a Missouri stream. As 
these fish prefer a swift current, they are rarely caught in such quiet waters as these 


above deep holes, and fish from the 
bank, or stand in the stream with the 
bait downstream. In fishing fast water, 
try to choose a sinker of the right weight 
to hold the bait on the bottom, and yet 
allow it to. shift 
with spurts of the 
current. If this 
doesn’t work, move 
the bait occasional- 
ly with a slight up- 
ward movement of 
the rod tip. 

“T like snelled 
hooks, size 3/0 Kir- 
by, or 19 Cincinnati 
bass. I always use 
a snell which tests 
less than the line 
so that, when I get 
snagged, the snell, 
rather than the 
line, will break. 

“T always use a 
snap swivel on the 
end of the line, with 
a dipsey sinker 
just above the snap. 
Minnows should be 
hooked so they 
spin, hence the 


need of the swivel. Worms should be 
looped on until they make a ball about 
the size of a small English walnut. The 
liver of a jack rabbit makes excellent 
bait for late May and June fishing, but 
it is hard to keep on the hook if there 
are small fish around.” 

The next letter is from Bob J. Howard, 
of Salina, Kan. 

“We have tried numerous ways to 
catch channel cats,” he writes, “and 
find the fly rod most sporting. Personal- 
ly, I use a 10%-ft., 12%-oz. salmon fly 
rod. I suppose most anglers will criticize 
this rod, but don’t misjudge channel 
cats. If they run large, you will have 
plenty on your hands when they strike. 
A rod of this length and weight is sturdy 


enough to handle the largest fish 


ee) 


“For baits, here are my _ specials: 
Chicken blood; jack-rabbit livers; chick- 
en livers; minnows; crawfish; and Lim- 


burger cheese. 

“While I prefer these in the order 
given, they don’t always work out that 
way. Sometimes minnows will work bet- 
ter than chicken blood and often Lim- 
burger will get the most fish. But, if a 
vote were taken, I believe that chicken 
blood would head the list. I use a 24-lb- 
test line with a 20-lb.-test gut leader.” 
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The following is from W. R. Coldren, 
of Laurens, Ia.: 

“Catfish are like all fish and animals. 
They vary in their ways and notions. 
While they feed on almost anything 
edible and sometimes on things that 
are not, their desires seem to change 
frequently. 

“They are decidedly, but not wholly, 
nocturnal. As they gain in size and age, 
they become more inclined to night 
prowling. In my opinion, the best sort 
of day for fishing is an overcast one, 
preferably with the stream on the rise. 

“There are many good baits—min- 
nows, crawfish, liver, beef, frogs, cheese, 
sour clams, and artificials. I have 
caught cats on a combination of fly and 
small spinner, and, occasionally, on a 
plug. I have had my best success with 
sour clams. I put a whole one on a 4/0 
hook. I then cast to the far side of the 
stream into shallow water close to the 
bank. Then I reel in slowly. It is best to 
fish from the bank, but, if necessary to 
wade, do so quietly, and cover the 
likely-looking places thoroughly, as cat- 
fish will not go far out of their way for 
the bait and are very easily scared. 


"COR night fishing, give me the darkest 

that comes, but, if there should be a 
thunderstorm you might as well gather 
up your tackle and go home. After 
nightfall, the best locations are on the 
rifles, and on that side of the stream 
which has the fastest current.” 

That casting to the shallow water 
near the banks appeals to me. Perhaps 
it is because I like shallow-water fishing 
with flies. 

Texas must have plenty of catfish, 
judging by the number of letters re- 
ceived from that State. The first I have 
selected comes from John Slate, of 
Gouldbusk. 

“I’m not an expert or professional,” 
says Slate, “being just one of the boys 
who goes fishing at least once a week. 
But I can’t recall a time that I didn’t 
catch channel catfish. I fish days only, 
and use worms and crawfish. I con- 
sider worms best. 

“IT use a bamboo casting rod, silk, 
braided line, and a 1/0 or 2 hook, which 
is tied directly to the line. The sinker 
is set 1 ft. up the line. Then I look for 
a current in water from 2 to 4 ft. deep, 
with a sand or gravel bottom, and cast 
well out into the current. I let the water 
pull against the bait so that it swings 
around to the edge where it settles to 
the bottom.” 

We get a different slant on Texas 
channel-cat fishing from George Reyn- 
olds, of Stephenville 

“T am a channel-cat fisherman,” he 
writes, “and I consider them more gamy 
than bass. Here day fishing is just as 
good as night fishing. 

“T use a 9-ft. bamboo rod, a very light 
quill-float, and just enough lead to tilt 
this float. Because these fish are very 
nervous, I am very careful in every way 

“They run in schools and, when you 
play one, the rest of the school departs, 
so don’t waste time trying to catch two 
in one place. Fish the dark-blue places 
and fast riffles that are about 3 ft. deep. 
If you are using a float, don’t fish the 
bait any deeper than 18 in. 

“Pick a likely spot, feed off enough 
line to reach the water, and tap the 
surface lightly four or five times with 
the bait. Then give the rod a downward 
tilt so the bait will sink naturally. 

“Also try casting across stream, al- 
lowing the bait to hit the bank and 
fall in naturally. Last, try casting into 
a riffle leading to a large eddy, and let 
the current pull out the line. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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your fishing which a new selection of 
Pflueger Reels and Baits can give you. 
Get the feel of a Pflueger Reel; enjoy 


the thrill of luri 
Bait action. 


ng fish with Pflueger 
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tackle construction which makes better 


fishing wherever 
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Smoke Your Fish and Save Them 





chamber and smoked 
slowly for seven hours, 
with 30 minutes of 
cooking heat to finish. 
By the time the heat is 
applied, the slab of fish 
is “cased” by the smoke 
and the heat cooks the 
flesh. To eat the tasty, 
juicy meat, you merely 
peel off the skin side of 
the slab and go to it. 
Small trout are 
smoked whole. Some- 
. times as many as 300 
are smoked in one op- 


a 
a eration at Woods Lake, 


Col.—the catches of 15 
or 20 fishermen. The 
trout are cleaned, 
brined, and strung by 
the lower jaw on small, 
iron rods that fit inside 
the smoke box. The 


fom) 
Ne 


Threading cleaned and brined trout on metal rods, for smoking flesh is not thick and 


at Woods Lake, Col. As many as 300 are smoked at a time 


oe AN, I never saw such fishing! 

Can't we get some of the catch 

out of here?” 

The guide shakes his head. “If 
we could get some ice—” he remarks, 
and you know the answer. 

The best fishing is back where ice 
doesn’t grow on bushes. The larger 
catches, from the standpoint of size of 
individual fish and in the number landed, 
are often found at the end of a pack 
trail. If you're a sportsman you can’t 
go on casting because a portion of the 
catch will spoil. 

But you'd give much to be able to take 
out some of that catch—just to prove 
the stories you'll tell when you get back. 

There is a way to do it if you'll take 
a little time and go to a little trouble. 

My introduction to saving surplus fish 
by smoking them was at Cass Lake, 
Minn. Some of my neighbors on Star 
Island had been lucky with wall-eyes. 
Even though they had ice, the fishermen 
preferred to smoke the fish, not only for 
the zestful taste, but also because the 
wall-eye meat would keep longer. I 
was sold on smoked wall-eye as a deli- 
cacy after one experience. 

In general, the process of smoke pre- 
serving follows the plan used on these 
wall-eyes. There are variations, depend- 
ing on the fish to be smoked, but the 
basic steps are the same in any case. 

The fresh-caught Cass Lake wall-eyes 
were laid on a plank table between trees, 
and filleted, leaving the slab of fish with 
skin on one side; a solid backing that 
makes it easier to handle. 

The next step in smoking any fish is 
soaking in brine. In the case of the 
wall-eye slabs, with the skin severed at 
the tail, the flat pieces are put in salt 
solution. The brine is made strong 
enough to float an egg. A little shot of 
sugar is added along with the salt, and 
it gives a touch of flavor. 

The length of the soaking depends on 
the thickness of the fish or fillet. A gen- 
eral practice is to soak fish overnight— 
8 hours ought to do it. After that time, 
these wall-eye slabs were taken out by 
the tail, and the tab of skin at that point 
was tacked to a lath, each slab far 
enough from the next to keep them 
from touching when the laths were sup- 
ported by the ends in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Then they were put in the smoke 
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the smoking is done in 
less than 3 hours. The 
finish is about 20 min- 
utes of cooking heat. This brine doesn’t 
have the dash of sugar. 

There isn’t a more delectable way to 
eat a trout than to stand around the 
smoke box, peeling out a fillet that sep- 
arates cleanly from skin and skeleton. 

Some persons don’t like the high fla- 
vor of Northern pike, but they’ve never 
peeled out a slab of smoked Northern. 
The Northern pike I saw smoked at 
a Basswood camp on the Canadian bor- 
der were handled by a Finlander who 
knew how. 

The fish were left in brine overnight 
and part of the next day. About 4 p. m., 
the smoke box was fired up. The North- 
erns had been cut in chunks of about 
6 in., with the skin left on, and were 
placed on trays that slid into the box. 
These trays were rigid frames, with 
wire netting on the under side. During 
the smoking, the chunks were turned 
to get an even “casing” on both sides. 





Then the usual cooking heat was ap- 
plied. The smoking time was about 5 
hours, with 30 minutes of cooking. 

The Woods Lake box is the most pre- 
tentious smoking chamber I have seen. 
But it is so simple one man could build 
it in less than half a day. The box is 
about 5 ft. long, 3 ft. square, has a lid 
on the upper side, two boards as baffles 
about 5 in. above the bottom, and string- 
ers on either side to hold the ends of 
the rods on which the trout are threaded. 
The box is held off the ground by four 
chunks of tree trunk. At one side, there 
is an air-tight stove with the stovepipe 
entering the side of the box below the 
baffle boards. The trout are strung and 
placed in the box, a fire is started with 
dry wood in the air-tight stove, and then 
smothered to make it smoke The 
smothering is done by slightly damp 
sawdust, green twigs, and leaves of high- 
country birch brush. The smothering 
material is added to the stove just fast 
enough to allow the fire to smolder. 

The Basswood camp smoke box was 
merely an old packing case, fitted with 
a door on top, and cleats at the ends in- 
side to support the trays. The cover 
was held tight by laying stones on it. 
The fire chamber was a 6-ft. trench, dug 
in a bank, and covered with flat rocks 
and earth. An opening in the bottom 
of the box admitted smoke. 

At Trout Lake in the Quetico Provin- 
cial Park, I ran onto a still more rudi- 
mentary smoker. Trout Lake yields 
some lunkers; 40-lb. lakers, and count- 
less fish that will run in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 lb. and more. The guides 
built a cone-shaped circular chimney of 
rocks about breast high and from 2 to 
3 ft. in diameter. The trout were brined, 
then strung whole on green willow or al- 
der sticks, long enough to reach across 
the top of the chimney, and hung there. 

The Ojibwas have an incredibly sim- 
ple method for smoking whitefish. 
They stick four crotched branches in 
the ground, with the Y ends about 3 ft. 
above the ground. (Continued on page 51) 





Rods are racked in this box, and the trout smoked for three hours, followed by twenty 


minutes’ cooking. Smoke from an air-tight stove enters through a pipe near the bottom 
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Romance in Your Fly Book 


(Continued from 


ing, fishing, and camping, and spent his 
later years enjoying these sports in Nova 
Scotia. His “Way of the Woods” is one of 
our best books of all-round information 
for the outdoorsman. 

The Pink Lady was the creation of 
George M. L. La Branche, author of “The 
Dry Fly and Fast Water,” a standard 
work on dry-fly fishing in this country. 
In that book, published in 1914, La 
Branche tells how the fly came into being. 
He had been using a King of the Waters 
without success, and the fly had been re- 
stored to his fly book while it was still 
wet. Much of the red dye of the body 
came off on the drying pad, leaving the 
body pink. Out of curiosity, he wet the 
fly again, and the body became a brilliant 
red. Originally, with more dye in the 
body, the red had turned a brown when 
wet. The pink-bodied fly proved very 
successful, and is still a good pattern, 
both wet and dry. It was named by one 
of La Branche’s friends, probably from a 
musical show of the same title that was 
an outstanding stage success of the time. 
It has found its way to England as well 
as New Zealand. 


HE mountains of the Western United 
States have been the birthplace of sev- 
eral well-known flies, little-used, however, 
in the East. The Rio Grande King origi- 


nated on the ranch of Col. A. E. Hum- 
phreys, not far from Del Norte, Col., 


twenty years ago, and was probably the 
invention of the colonel. He took the 
pattern to a commercial tyer in Denver, 
and the first commercial flies of the pat- 
tern were tied by Jim Douglass, who still 
lives in Denver. This fly took its name 
from the fact that a creek on the Hum- 
phreys ranch is a principal feeder of the 
tio Grande. 

The Mormon Girl was the fancy of a 
one-armed fisherman named Wilson, a 
tyer of flies, who, twenty years ago, im- 
itated with this pattern a fly native to 
the Salt Lake Valley. Later, the pattern 
was picked up by commercial tyers and 
sold widely. Wilson still lives in Ogden, 
Utah, a locality that suggested the name 
he gave this fly. 

Two flies originating in Canada are 
the Montreal and Jenny Lind. The for- 
mer was the creation of Peter Cowan, of 
Cowansville, Que., who tied it about the 
middle of the last century. He gave sam- 
ples of the fly to a commercial tyer in 
Montreal, who marketed the fly under its 
present name. It still is a standard pat- 
tern. The Jenny Lind was first tied and 
named by a Mrs. O'Connell, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. It was named, of course, 
for the celebrated Swedish singer, Jenny 
Lind, who visited America in the middle 
of the last century under the egis of the 
famous showman, P. T. Barnum. Her 
two-year American visit was a triumph. 
Hats, gowns, and many different articles 
were named after her, and the fly was a 
similar tribute. This colorful fly reflects 
that popularity of the past, and keeps 
green the memory of the “Swedish Night- 


ingale” among anglers. It is usually tied 
as a wet fly. 

Coming to the older flies of British 
origin which are still popular in this 


country, we find, surprisingly, that some 
of them are almost forgot in the country 
of their birth, yet are among the leaders 
here. The Cahill is an illustration. Brit- 


ish suppliers now usually list it as an 


page 387) 

that it was first tied and named by one 
Cahill, an Irish fly tyer. The Professor 
was named after Professor James Wil- 
son, of Scotland, who was born in 1785, 
and was the famous “Christopher North” 
of literature. It was told of him, perhaps 
without basis, that once, when fishing, he 
ran out of flies, tied one from materials 
at hand, using flower petals for wings, 
and fragments of grass for hackles, and 
took fish. Later, the tale goes, he copied 
that crude pattern in conventional ma- 
terials, and this fly became the Professor. 
The Queen of the Water is credited to his 
brother, James Wilson, the zodlogist, who 
was born in 1795. It is essentially the 
Professor without its red tail. 

For a long time I assumed that Flight’s 
Fancy, a favorite dry-fly pattern with me, 
was just another way of saying “flight of 
fancy.” But, in reality, it originated with 
an angler named Flight, living in Win- 


chester, England. This fly, included in 
Halford’s early list of the 100 best pat- 
terns, was first tied before 1889. Halford 
doesn’t rate this as a fancy pattern, but 
says that, when wet, it is a copy of the 
olive dun. The famous Coachman was 
the brain child of Tom Bosworth, coach- 


three successive British sov- 
George IV, William IV, and 
Victoria. He was as skilled an 
angler as he was a coachman. 
The Jock Scott is perhaps the 
celebrated of all salmon flies, and is used 
wherever Atlantic salmon are fished for 
Its inventor was the water bailiff of Lord 


man for 
ereigns 
Queen 


most 


John Scott, a Scottish peer, for whom it 
was named, the “Jock” being the Scots’ 
nickname for John. 


It speaks well for these veterans that 


they have held their own, and are still 
popular. As I take them from my boxes 
to tie them to the leader, I think of Rube 
Wood, the well-loved and always hon- 
orable; Dr. Breck of “The Tent Dwel- 
lers;” Wells and his Yankee guide, tying 
the Parmachene Belle by the waters of 


lovely Parmachene; and the learned man 
who was not so book-bound that he could 
not love fishing and create the Professor. 
When we use these flies, we have jvined 
a distinguished company. We add pleas- 
ure to our fishing by knowing the history 
and romance in our fly books! 


Game-Law Changes 


HE North Carolina Board of Con- 
servation and Development an- 
nounces several minor changes in 


the game laws for that State, affecting 
a variety of game. The open season on 
quail and wild turkey now ends February 
15 instead of February 20. The open 
season on opossum and raccoon ends 
February 15 as originally announced, 
but with the difference that the law now 
reads “with gun and dogs,” instead of 
“with gun or dogs.” 

In addition, the following exceptions 
were recently passed: Maxton Township 
in Robeson Co., and Stewartsville Town- 
ship in Scotland Co. no longer have an 


open season on deer. An open season 
on wild turkey has been set in Bertie, 
Halifax, Martin, Northampton, and 
Washington counties, ending February 
15, instead of February 20, as in the 
other counties where the bird may be 
hunted. Catawba County has been 


added to the list of counties in which it 
is unlawful to hunt with firearms while 
is on the ground. 
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Ray's Daybook 


of Angling 


HOSE who areabout 

to rewind their rods 
must bear in mind that 
nothing can compare 
in durability to a high- 
grade spar varnish. 
They should also re- 
member that color pre- 
servatives, while mak- 
ing it possible to keep 
the color almost as bright as on the orig- 
inal spool, also tend to crack and peel off 
quickly. If you want a really lasting job, 
use good spar varnish on the windings 
and obtain the color desired by using 
lighter-colored silk, which will darken 
to the required shade when covered with 
the varnish. 

Varnishing should be done in a room 
with the temperature not less than 70 de- 
grees. I like the temperature to be 
around 75 degrees. The room should be 
as free from dust as possible. 





We often hear that dams hurt our fish- 
ing. Here is a case of one dam's improv- 
ing it: “Darby” Reed, of Minnesota, says 
that fishing in the Mississippi River be- 
tween Hastings, Minn., and the Iowa line 
has been better this season than ever be- 
fore. It is said that the government's 9- 
ft. Mississippi-channel project is respon- 
sible. It seems that the dams have 
backed water into hundreds of old 
sloughs and bays, and have thus pro- 
vided new spawning grounds for bass, 
crappies, and other fish. 

In my estimation, such flooding of 
streams is very good for any of the fishes 
which can take extremes of tempera- 
ture, especially extreme heat. It benefits 
bass, perch, sunfish, crappies, and so 
forth, but sometimes harms trout. 


Don't forget that yellow perch take 
well through the ice. While you may use 
bait, by far the most satisfactory method 
is the jigging spoon. This sport serves to 
relieve the monotony of winter, and no 
one can deny that yellow perch from icy 
waters are a dish fit for a king. The best 
way to prepare them is to skin them, cut- 
ting out the fins, especially the dorsal. 
Clean thoroughly, season with salt and 
pepper, and then drop in sufficient boil- 
ing grease to cover them. This is to sear 
the outside quickly and prevent the 
grease from penetrating the flesh. Then 
fry slowly in just enough grease to do the 
job. Personally, I prefer butter, but veg- 
etable shortening is O.K. As yellow 
perch are widely distributed, they may 
be caught almost any place where ice 
fishing is permitted. 


Anyone who fishes among snags should 
have a clearing ring. This is a split, 
brass ring which may be opened and 
closed fast. It also has a hole bored 
through the top for a line. To use, the 
ring is opened and put over the line, 
after which it is fastened shut. Then it 
is slid down the line to the lure, where a 
bit of jiggling will usually tear the bait 
loose. The line is tied to the ring to save 
you from losing it if it falls from the 
hooks of the lure after it has been re- 
leased. Although a very old device, it is 
neglected by modern anglers. Having 
one in the tackle box will often save some 
choice lure.—R. B. 
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Educated Bass 


Question: Each year, as the bass season 
comes in, I visit my favorite fishing grounds, 
which are a series of old water-filled quarry holes 
in Maryland. The water is crystal clear, mak- 
ing it possible to watch the fish as they swim 
about. I swear that the bass in these quarry 
holes are educated, because they will not strike 
my very best lures—plugs that have netted me 
many a bass elsewhere. I’ve had a little luck with 
flies, but, through 11 years of experience at 
these holes, I’ve come to the conclusion that 
they feed on small sunfish and bluegills. I have 
used crawfish, frogs, pork rind, bloodworms, and 
various other baits, but had very little luck. In 
lures, I've used various types of plugs, spoons, 
bucktails, flies, etc. Minnows won't do, because 
the sunfish, bluegills, and crappies are so plen- 
tiful that they strike as soon as the minnow hits 
the water. 

Can you suggest something besides what I’ve 
already mentioned. If not, perhaps you could 
tell me a method of catching small sunfish and 
crappies. In the past, I've used gudgeon hooks 
and worms, but I had to spend a whole day to 
get just a few of the darned things. The run of 
the sunfish and bluegills are too large for the 
bass.—L. M., New York. 


Answer: You seem to have covered and 
solved your problem so well that no suggestions 
are left. You might try a light rod and very tiny 
midge flies for catching your sunnies, or, if you 
prefer bait, use the tiniest piece of worm on the 
point of a Size 15 hook. Also break off the barb 
of your hook. This will facilitate your bait fish- 
ing.—R. B. 


Dry-Fly Dressing Problem 


Question: Somehow I haven't made out very 
well with your recommended dry-fly dressing of 
gasoline and paraffin. All I get is a thick, flaky 
mixture very unsuitable for dressing flies. Per- 
haps I do something wrong.—A. S., Pa. 


If I didn’t use this dressing ex- 
I would feel that something was 


Answer: 
clusively, 


QUERIES > 


wrong with it. As it is, I know that it is a good 
Preparation if made and used as it should be. 
The paraffin should be shaved off the cake and 
dissolved in lukewarm gasoline Sometimes, 
when you use too much paraffin, it will be flaky 
because the gasoline is insufficient to dissolve 
it all. Another thing, this dressing will always 
get thick when the temperature gets down to 50 
or below. When this happens, simply warm the 
bottle with your hands, or carry it inside the 
jacket where it will get some warmth from the 
body. The secret of the preparation’s success 
is this quick congealing of the paraffin. After 
applying, the fly is placed on the cold water of 
the stream. This congeals the paraffin so that 
it adheres to the hackles. Then a few false casts 
in the air evaporates the gasoline and the fly 
is ready for use. Besides, the gasoline cleans 
the fly every time you immerse it in the bottle 
The correct proportions are 1 oz. of paraffin, 
dissolved in 1% pt. of gasoline, or, if you pre- 
fer, in carbon tetrachloride.—R. B 


Shortening Rod 


Question: I have a medium-priced fishing 
rod 914 ft. long. I would like to stiffen the action 
for nymph fly-fishing. Would it be advisable to 
cut 2 to 3 in. off the top of each joint? —T. E. D., 
Wyo. 


Answer: Asa rule, cutting down a rod ruins 
its action completely, although on occasion a 
good job may be accomplished.—R. B. 


Preserving Salmon Eggs 


Question: Could you tell me what to use to 
preserve salmon eggs for fishing for steelhead 
and salmon trout?—R. C. W., Ore. 


Answer: The following makes a good pre- 
servative: 1 percent formalin and 99 percent 
water. If the mixture becomes discolored, take 
the eggs out, wash, and put in a new mixture. 
If they get too hard, make the new solution 
weaker; if not hard enough make it stronger. 
Continue the process as long as discoloration 
persists.—R. B. 


ANGLERS’ KINKS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Shock Absorber for Trolling 


HEN trolling for 

salmon trout 
with a stiff rod or 
hand line, a large 
black-mouthed or sil- 
ver salmon will oc- 
casionally' strike. 
These fish are so 
powerful that they 
frequently snap the 
leader at the first 
jerk. To prevent such 
a mishap, I devised a 
shock absorber made 
of bent wire and rub- 
ber bands as shown. 
The strength of the 
contrivance can be 
varied by using rub- 
ber bands of various 
widths.—Mike Lazara, Wash. 


Catching Crawfish at Night 


F YOU are a bait fisherman and like 
soft crawfish, get them at night. It is 
easier than seining the weeds in day- 
light, and the crawfish will be softer. 
yet a flashlight and an ordinary 5-cent 
chip basket. Go to a creek or shallow 
river as soon as it is dark, and you will 
find that all the crawfish have left 
their hiding places and are seeking food. 
You will find them close to the edge, 
as that is where they go while shedding 
their harder shells. As they are very 
weak when they shed, they just lie 
there. While they're in shallow water 
is the time to pick them up and put 


them in the basket. Place the basket 
in the water just deep enough to cover 
them. Next morning you'll have about 
as nice and lively a bunch of bait as 
you've ever owned.—C. S. Walters, Ind. 


Easy Way to Catch Worms 


UY a small quantity of blue vitriol 

from your druggist. Mix % oz. in 2 qt. 
of water and pour over the ground 
where you think worms are located. If 
any are there, you will know it quickly, 
because the solution makes them come 


to the surface in jig time. This is a 
good stunt, but be sure to label the 
solution’s container with the word 
“POISON” in big letters—H. La Rue, 


Cal. 


Easier Splicing 

NGLERS find a loop at the end of 
the line is an aid when using long 
leaders, and often must splice a backing 
line to their tapered ones. By setting up 
the line as shown in the illustration, the 
necessary job of splicing is made easier. 

—Ralph A. Fries, Pa. 
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Smoke Your Fish 
and Save Them 


(Continued from page 48) 


Then they place their fish, split open in 
the belly so they will lay flat, on a green- 
stick rack built between the frame 
sticks upheld by the Y’s of the uprights, 
and light a slow fire under this. The 
operation cannot be rapid, because the 
smoke is not concentrated as in a smoke 
box, but it does the business. This meth- 
od needs only an ax, a match, and the 
time required to keep a smoldering fire 
under the rack. 

Fish prepared for carrying back to the 
home camp in this manner shouldn't 
be packed in a pannier next to the heat 
of a sweating pack horse, or left where 
the sun strikes, if the trip out is by ca- 
noe. While they don’t decompose easily, 
there is the chance that they will become 
rancid and unappetizing. 

If there are newspapers or wrapping 
papers from supplies available, the in- 
dividual fish or slabs can be wrapped to 
keep them from coming in contact with 
each other. Dry grass will serve. 

At the home camp, the smoked fish 
should be kept in a cool place, not too 
dry. Trout, especially if they are about 
1 ft. long, will tend to dry out if racked 
on a shelf. I’ve never determined how 
long the smoked fish will keep. 


OUNTAIN trout hung up merely to 

dry, will last for at least a week. 
They become corky, like chips, and can 
be bundled around like so much wood. 
Dusting salt into the body cavity helps 
keep them. When dried like this, they 
have to be soaked in cold water before 
cooking. Smoked trout can be soaked 
in water, then drained and heated in a 
pan in the oven. They are not fresh 
trout, of course, but they have a deli- 
cate smoked flavor about them. 

The flavor imparted by the smoke has 
a great deal to do with the taste of the 
fish. The sawdust and birch smoke of 
the Woods Lake process is fairly strong 
the sawdust is from coniferous trees 
and aspen which give a pungent touch 
to the smoke flavor. The Cass Lake 
smoking was done with green birch, 
laid parallel over the coals, and kept 
smothered. 7 Finlander who smoked 
the Northern pike chunks always 
sneaked off in the bush and brought back 
a certain type of Northern poplar. As- 
pen is a close relative of this popple, 
and should make an adequate substitute. 

The trick in handling the fire is to 
keep it pouring smoke around the slabs 
of fish meat, and any mildly flavored 
wood of the hard-wood group will serve. 
After the “case” is formed, and not un- 
til it seals in the juices, the smoking is 
completed by that short period of heat, 
not so hot it will “fry” the fish but 
enough to cook it. 

The thickness of the meat determines 
the smoking and cooking time. In 
smoking trout 1 ft. long, a 3-hour pe- 
riod of smoking is adequate. The Fin- 
lander’s schedule for Northern-pike 
chunks up to 3 in. thick, was 5 hours. 

At a cottage or base camp, where a 
smoke box can be knocked together in 
a spare hour, the rig can be used re- 
peatedly to save surplus fish. In back 
country, there is the stone smoke cham- 
ber, on which whole fish can be smoked, 
or the green-stick grill of the Ojibwas. 
Even the camp in the backwoods of- 
fers the chance to smoke them and 
save them.—Arthur H. Carhart. 
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No. 2 Hawaiian 
5/8 oz.—75c 


Extra Skirts (40 tails) —25c 
































This is the shallow running member of the Hawaiian Wiggler Family Sos — 
showing rubber skirt put on backwards for most action. Killer the South =~ 
is going wild about! 


Send now for new catalog of Hawaiian Wigglers, Tin Liz minnows and new Jitterbug, 
noisy Surface dancer. 


FRED ARGOGAST 4 NORTH ST. AKRON, OHIO 


Bean’s Hickory , Ski $8. 85 Postpaid 


Suitable for both professionals and amateurs and the result of ski experts’ opinions. Carefully 


milled from selected Southern Hickory. Length 6% ft. men’s ridge top, $8.85. We recommend the 
6 ft. ridge top for ladies, $7.50. Postpaid east of Mississippi, if West add 50c. Write for New Catalog. 










L. L. Bean, Inc., 6 Main Street, Freeport, Maine, Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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WHITTLIN 


A REAL HOBBY FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 


Here’s a new idea for 
sportsmen. A new kit con- 
taining enough material 
for carving two of these 
quaint wooden Sea Cap 
tains, with complete step- 
by-step instructions. The 
wood blocks supplied are 
already shaped to the ap 


proximate outline. "A. spe- CATCHES FISH When Other Lures Fail. REALISTIC-PROVEN 




























cial wood carving kn “Landed 4-pound bass on first cast. On next five casts caught three 
sharpening stone, and paints s fish and had one strike.”"—M. L. S., Conroe, Texas. “Tried Bleeder 
are included. These hand after trying everything else in tackle box and landed 31/2-pound 
carved figures are just the bass on first cast.”—R. T., Houston, Texas. Hundreds of enthu- 
thing for your Hunting siastic letters on file. Bleeder comes with dozen Bleedlure Tablets 
Lodge, Den, or Cabin. Send and one 12-inch artificial gut casting leader, complete with swivel 
only $1 .50 and the complete and snap. Meets fish and game law requirements. 





kit will be sent postpaid 




















y DEALERS, WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
aq. OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 19 If dealer doesn’t bave, send $1.25 to us for your Bleeder 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York with dozen Bleeder Tablets. 
BLEEDING BAIT MFG. CO. 
3404 MAIN STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 







NEW 1939 CATALOG 







Best ever! 84 pages, illustrated. New, in- 

iable dope and hints. Ready January 1 
1939 Price, 25¢ Order now, and I'll send 
you either my 30c Scape Goat, my new trout 






streamer, or my folding Trik-Kup. Say which! 
8065-2 Grand 

River PAULI. Vous 
Detroit, Mich. 


—_—*¥ ° Sy 
Drop a Line to 
yy Ask for your copy of — 
: 4 brandt’s Hints .. . tells abo 
spinners and flies and how se "em 
for all kinds of fishing. Go d pots « 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address 
a HILDEBRANDT 
22 LOGANSPORT 111 HighSt. INDIANA 














































ANNOUNCING THE 





ROM Tampico, east to Bimini, for all 


S 0 L U N A R TA R L a S salt-water fishing the popular line is an 
Ashaway. Mrs. Michael Lerner, of New York, 
























for 1939 took this 424-Ib. blue marlin at Bimini. In 
Florida also, for bait casting in brackish and 
Povocsating the footing masala fish end qomater thocnthe | fresh water for sea trout, black bess ane 
calculated. Me , | others, it’s an Ashaway. Anywhere you go, 
pian each day in the outdoors with SOLUNAR TABLES. Gei leading dealers will recommend Ashaway 
ane fthe 1989 SO NAR LE " ealer : 7 
ps dhatn end un the etinehe _ Lines. Be sure to get them. For free catalog, 
aicevtcanatiaeatimaticetiasdtimtiendtetetetdiamtiend 1| giving prices, please write us. 
J. A. Knight, Box 61-D, Orange, N. J. : 7 
pied enclosed Sicents f re nang beng: inte pad cargo | Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
day during the entire year Box 906, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
ae 
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OMETHING different is about to 
blossom forth in the way of off- 
shore angling, and there is every 


indication that the innovation may 
achieve results not dreamed of before. 
If it is all I expect it to be, the new 
method will give the angler not only 
more species to cope with, but larger 
fish of the usual varieties. All this nat- 
urally should result in no end of new 
thrills. The method consists of trolling 
very slowly with reasonably heavy tackle 
at a depth of 300 to 600 ft. The sec- 
tion that lends itself most favorably to 
the new sport is the edge of the Gulf 
Stream where both fish and bottom are 
just right. 

Even if the idea does not prove so 
successful as expected, it is certain to 
appeal to the gambling instinct of every 
sportsman, for the angler will never be 
sure just what he may hook into. The 
results attained by anglers using the 
method will be watched closely. I am 
more than casually interested, as I have 
advocated deep fishing for many years. 
The drifting method has been satisfac- 
tory, but much more action can, I am 
sure, be expected with slow, deep trol- 
ling, which gives life to the bait. Little 
interest has been shown in these theories 
in the past, but now an outstanding an- 
gler has promised to prove either that 
my past statements have been correct 
or that I have been talking through my 
hat. 

Philip Wylie, well-known writer, is 
the man who will translate my theory 
into action over the deep reefs directly 
east of Bear’s Cut and south to Fowey 
Rock Light. The location is within sight 
of the tall buildings of Miami and Miami 
Beach, Fla. This is the main migratory 
route of most of the larger game fish of 
the Atlantic and sure-fire fishing waters 
every day in the year. 


It all started last winter when I cas- 
ually remarked to Wylie that Ernest 
Hemingway, Michael Lerner, Frank 


O’Brien, Paul Sanborn, and a few others 
had developed a successful method for 
blue marlin and mako on the eastern 
edge of the Gulf Stream. This method 
called for drifting with a large bait, 
which was permitted to sink to 100 
fathoms. Both bait and boat were al- 
lowed to move with the current. I sug- 
gested that far better results might be 
obtained if, instead of shutting off the 
engine, the anglers trolled at slow speed 
in deep water. Such a bait, having some 
resemblance to life, would appeal to the 
game fish and might not be picked up 
by the scavengers which feed almost 
entirely on drifting food. 

Many of the anglers who can afford 
the time and money to do this type of 
experimental work have always con- 
sidered the necessary equipment an ob- 
stacle. Deep-trolling equipment must 
be made to order, but this did not stop 
Wylie. That very night we started to 
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Unusual rig designed to get the bait down to the big fish on the Gulf Stream's edge 


draw up plans for the necessary gadgets. 

Both Wylie and Harold Schmitt, his 
guide, had been discussing the same 
method for several months. This was 
not startling, for I realized my idea 
was not entirely new; it had all been 
tried before in various parts of the 
world. In fact, I would not be surprised 
to learn that the Romans tried it dur- 
ing the early days of tuna fishing in the 
Mediterranean. The methods Wylie and 
I had in mind did include some new 
wrinkles, however. 

The first thing required was a special- 
ly designed lead, weighing about 20 Ib., 
with a swivel correctly placed on the 
top of the forward end and another 
from the center of the rear. The balance 
had to be perfect so that it would re- 
main on an even keel when trolled. We 
planned to have several leads of various 
weights made up from the same design, 
but this was postponed until the action 
of the 20-pounder could be determined. 
A drawing of the lead was made to scale, 
and the lead ordered from a Miami ma- 
chine shop. During the next several 
weeks, several alterations were made, 


and at last the finished product was de- 
livered. 

In appearance, the lead resembled a 
small boy’s sled. This shape was chosen 
to permit the lead to run up and over 
the reefs and not get stuck in the coral 
formations. The top swivel was attached 
to 600 ft. of 450-lb.-test twisted-steel cable, 
which would permit the lead to reach a 
depth of 350 to 400 ft. when trolled at 3 
knots. This cable was wound on a large, 
wooden reel, similar to a giant line drier 
but much more substantial, permitting 
line to be taken in rapidly without caus- 
ing kinks or snarls. The assembled 
equipment was named “Wylie’s gear.” 

When we were ready to start fishing, 
25 ft. of steel cable were attached to the 
rear-end swivel. An outrigger 
pin, attached to the other end of this 
cable, was snapped on the angler’s line. 
From 50 to 100 ft. of line, including lead- 
er, were allowed between the clothespin 
and the bait. This free line was to pre- 
vent a hooked fish from circling the 
cable and causing no end of trouble. 

A strike would instantly pull the line 
free of the clothespin, and the angler 


clothes- 
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would not be handicapped by the weight 
of the sinker as he is when it is a fixed 
sinker. As soon as the strike was felt, 
the lead, or drail, if you prefer to call 
it by the correct name, would naturally 
be reeled in as fast as possible by the 
guide. 

It had been found that blue marlin, 
after being hooked on deep-drifting 
baits, apparently rush straight up to the 
surface, with a resultant jump of tre- 
mendous power in their frantic efforts 
to throw the hook. The same effect 
could be looked for when marlin took a 
trolled bait. Last year, one marlin in its 
terrific surge to the surface, rammed a 
boat and put the full length of its bill 
through the heavy planking below the 
engines. The bill broke off and the fish 
was lost, and quick action was neces- 
sary to stop the resultant leak in the 
hull. 

With the equipment finally ready for 
the test in May, a few large bonefish and 
mackerel were obtained for bait, and 
Wylie and his wife, also a veteran an- 
gler, were ready to go places and do 
things. Illness kept me ashore, but I 
was at the dock the evening they re- 
urned from the first experimental trip. 
As their boat rounded the point at the 
inner end of the Government Cut, I could 
plainly see that no flags were flying, in- 
dicating no large game fish had been 
caught. Then, as it backed into the Mi- 
ami Beach slip, I saw the bewildered look 
on the anglers’ faces, and knew there 
was a story to be told. 

The cockpit and the fish box for small- 
er species both were empty, but the 
party had brought back straightened- 
out hooks, smashed tackle, and ripped 
baits. The baits showed that huge mar- 
lin had hit them, for the large scratches 
could have been made made by no other 
species. My guess was that the fish had 
been much larger than any ever caught 
off the western edge of the Gulf Stream, 
where the record stood at that time at 
375 lb. These scratches looked like the 
tap” of a 600-pounder at least. None 
of the baits showed the straight but 
deep dent of a broadbill strike, and, in 
this, I was disappointed, I knew 
wordfish were passing over those deep 
reefs at that very time on their north- 
ern migration. One thing was certain 

the Wylies had succeeded in getting 
plenty of strikes from giant fish, and 
they had actually hooked a few, as 
proved by the straightened-out 12/0 and 
14/0 hooks, smashed tackle, and broken 
lines. Those bewildered expressions 
were excusable. 

When the Wylies had arrived at the 
Gulf Stream’s edge, 3 miles off Miami 
Beach, the guide lowered the lead along 
with the bait to take a sounding. At 
that instant, a shark struck savagely. 
The scavenger was hooked, gaffed, and 
dispatched with a few shots from a .45 
Colt, and cast adrift. Sharks, except 

ako or white, are not for the marine 

ngler, as they mean nothing except pos- 
ible danger to all aboard and a messy 
cockpit. 


as 


URING the early tests, it was found 

that attaching the line to the cable 
y means of the clothespin was unsatis- 
ictory, as the strain was too great, and 
e line was frequently released before a 
sh had an opportunity to strike. Wylie 
und that a much better method was 
» tie the line to the wire cable a few 
et above the lead, using common wrap- 
ing twine. The breaking test of such 
wine was less than 10 Ib., and it could 
» broken either by a quick lift of the 
d or by the strike of a fish. This made 
necessary to eliminate the short wire 
om the rear swivel of the lead. In 
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trolling reefs shallower than 50 ft., how- 
ever, the clothespin method has proved 
better. 

Several subsequent trips were equally 
costly in ruined tackle, and just as un- 
productive of boated fish, but promised 
more in the way of ultimate results. The 
fish were there, and would hit the deep 





baits, but something unforeseen always | 


happened. 
were called North on business. 


After these trips, the Wylies | 


My last word from W7iie was that he | 


intended to make his future home in 
Miami Beach and devote all this winter 
to further experimentation with the new 
rig. The results are bound to be inter- 
esting. In the meantime, Wylie’s guide 
has been in Miami Beach trying out 
some new gadgets of his own design for 
this type of fishing. 


| 
| 
| 


Just what Wylie will eventually catch | 


on those deep reefs is pretty much any- 
one’s guess. 
lin are to be found there from January 
to August, Allison tuna from January 
to May, giant bluefin tuna in May and 
early June, Warsaw grouper up to 300 


We know that blue mar-| 


or 400 lb., and black grouper up to 100) 


lb. or more during the entire year. 
smaller white marlin are caught in large 
numbers from December to July, and 
last winter a new world’s record of 161 
lb. for the species was set up in the 
very stretch of water that appeals to 
Wylie. Several large broadbill sword- 
fish were caught by the commercial fish- 


The | 


ermen last May, and these were taken 


on the bottom with set lines. 

Another interesting discovery was 
made recently when a false killer whale, 
weighing about 2,000 lb., was harpooned 
and killed while feeding. Its stomach 
contained several amberjack that ex- 
ceeded 100 Ib., although anglers who fish 
the surface along the lower East Coast 
of Florida rarely catch amberjack large 
than 65 lb. My guess is that these fish 
also inhabit the deep-water reefs, along 
with other little-seen giants.—Thomas 
Aitken. 


Woman Gets A Giant 


HE largest marlin ever to be caught 
‘| a woman angler in American 

waters, a 53214-lb. black marlin, was 
brought to gaff in Panama Bay, June 
26, 1938, by Miss Nancy Corse, a private 
school student of Greenway, Va. Through 
a peculiar twist of fate, the fish has no 
standing in the world’s records of wom 
en as it was smaller than others of the 
species which were taken by women in 
other than American waters. The big 
fish, known to science as Makaira nigri 
cans marlina, exceeds the world’s record 
Gulf Stream blue marlin of Mrs. Paul 
Sanborn, of Boston, by 22% Ib. 

Miss Corse, a niece of Maj. Gen. David 
L. Stone, commanding general of the 
Panama Canal Department of the United 
States Army, is a member of the Pacific 
Sailfish Club, of Balboa Heights, C. Z 

The marlin measured 13 ft., 4 in. long 
60 in. in girth, and was boated after a 
45-minute battle on only 300 yd. of 36 
thread Cuttyhunk line, a 6/0 reel, and 
a homemade rod with 14-oz. tip. 

In addition to Mrs. Sanborn, other 
women with world’s marlin angling rec 
ords are: 402-lb. striped marlin, caught 
off Catalina, Cal., in 1934, by Mrs. Carl 
W. Carson, of Avalon, Cal., and a 152-lb 
white marlin, caught on the eastern edge 
of the Gulf Stream in 1936 by Mrs. Mar 
ion B. Stevens, of Miami Beach, Fla. 
The heaviest black marlin ever officially 
recorded, and the largest game fish of 
any species ever brought to gaff by a 
woman, was Mrs. Eastham Guild’s 823 
pounder, caught off Cape Brett, N. Z., in 
1932.—T. A. 
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TO OWNERS OF 


SADDLE HORSES 


money on genuine Imported 


FREE 


English ‘“‘tack”. Write for FREE 
88 page English Saddlery Catalog 
that saves money for thousands. 
Saddlery shipped on approval. 


Write today. “little joe’ iesen- 
feld Co., Dept. 26, 112 W. North 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


FARN EXTRA MONEY aZHone | 
Psi 


You Can Increase Your Income 
quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 
supplies you with work and furnishes all 
materials. Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET. 


WENTWORTH PICTORIAL CO. LTD. 





Dept. 220 Hamilton, Ont. 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 

REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 

“The best all-around boot in the world” 

Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 

take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.1S St. Paul, Minnesota 





























A Gun Barrel Has Odd Tricks 


HEN a man fires a shotgun, rifle, 
or pistol, if the latter has a heav- 
ier charge than a .22 rim-fire, 


recoil will have something to say about 
where the bullet or charge of shot lands. 
The barrel we have aimed over doesn’t 
stay put while the charge is getting out 
of the muzzle. 

The .45 caliber pistol, the manufactur- 
ers say, rises enough when fired to send 
the bullet 15 in. high at 50 yd. Allowance 
has to be made for this 15-in. rise in set- 
ting the sights. The bullet does not rise, 
of course, after it leaves the muzzle, so 
any upward movement it acquires is 
imparted to it while it is moving through 
the bore. If the barrel were 20 in. long, 
with weight and jump the same, the 
climb would be 4 ft. and 2 in. 

Rifles and shotguns are governed by 
the same principleeof barrel rise while 
the bullet is traveling through the bore, 
though the jump may be less than with 
a handgun, because rifles and shotguns 
are better controlled by two hands than 
the pistol can be with one. However, 
weight is the chief factor. If rifles with 
heavy cartridges weighed no more than 
3 lb., the jump would be terrific. The 
Army had to develop the sling to pre- 
vent such an excessive jump—this in an 
8-lb. rifle. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. photogra- 
pher, who some time ago took high-speed 
photographs that stopped a bullet in 
flight, demonstrated that a revolver with 
a heavy charge began to rise before the 
bullet was out of the cylinder. Probably 
the same man, had he undertaken it, 


could have proved that a heavy rifle bar- 
rel begins to rise before a bullet has trav- 
eled 6-in. along the bore, and it matters 
little what the speed of that bullet may 
be. The lighter or shorter the barrel, the 


greater the jump. This is a hint to our 
carbine friends. The carbine man de- 
serves as much credit for hitting a deer 
at 100 yd. as a rifleman does for connect- 
ing at 150, but credit doesn’t kill deer. 

The shotgun man is situated a little 
differently. Once, when I was shooting 
quail with a 6'4-lb. over-and-under, a 
companion asked me to try one of his 
heavy loads at the side of an abandoned 
building. I was willing, having a lot of 
confidence in the strength of my barrels. 
I put in two loads, intending to shoot one 
after the other at 30 yd. My own load 
contained 2%; drams of powder and 1% 
oz. of shot, and had no recoil that I felt. 
A load of 34%, drams and 1% oz. was dif- 
ferent, particularly in shooting at a 
mark. When I fired, the gun rebounded 
from my shoulder, bringing my finger in 
contact with the single trigger and the 
second barrel went off, almost like one 
report. Yes, the gun kicked. Going up 
to see what had happened, we found that 
the mark had been struck by the first 
load, but the second one had landed 6 ft. 
high. 

This reminds me of a little story. A 
dog had been run over, breaking his 
back, and had to be destroyed. A man 
with a light, short-barreled field gun 
walked up, intending to shoot the poor 
beast. He held his muzzle within 2 ft. of 
the dog’s head, but his gun jumped so 
much that he missed entirely. 

Anyhow, it is a fact that shotgun bar- 
rels do move before the shot get under- 
way. Most of us like to think that, how- 
ever quickly we may snap in our first 
shot, we will make amends for a bad hold 
with a steady and accurately placed sec- 
ond barrel. Now suppose we have a light 
gun, with short barrels, which will have 
a muzzle blast and so must kick. What 


are we going to do about it when we find 
ourselves more or less unbalanced by the 
kick—and the gun pointing 6 ft. above 
the bird, which is making good time 
away from there? What we generally do 
is to get back on that bird as quickly as 
the Lord will let us, usually to record 
another miss. 

The shorter the barrel, the more the 
gun recoils; the lighter the gun the more 
it kicks; the heavier the load the more 
the piece jumps; and we find ourselves 
missing. Also, any man with a light gun 
and a heavy load is going to find himself 
missing with both barrels, due to a jump 
for which he cannot make allowance. 
Hence, my advice to any man who likes a 
light, short-barreled gun is to get an arm 
with plenty of drop. Don't be fooled by 
the fact that the fit looks just right when 
sighting over the piece, for that gun is 
going to jump when it goes off, and the 
charge will go high. 

Light guns appeal to all of us, but 
they’re better in smaller gauge, so that 
recoil will be light and the jump min- 
imized. Many a man stoutly maintains 
that he shoots better with a 20 than with 
a 12, and the only reason for that is the 
jump of the larger bore with a stiff load 
in it. No man is going to whip in a 
prompt and deadly second barrel unless 
there is weight in his gun in proportion 
to the load. 

The recoil of a 12 gauge, with 30-in. 
barrels, and shooting standard load, is 
about 30 foot-pounds; that of a 20 bore, 
26-in. barrels, standard load, is around 24 
lb. I once owned a Parker 28 gauge, 30-in. 
barrels, weight 6%, lb., that hung right 
where it was fired. The second barrel of 
that gun was marvelously quick and ac- 
curate. No matter the gauge, regulate 
your load by the weight of your gun, and 





Each of them tried out his .470 
elephant rifle from the sitting 
position. One hit the lard can 
every time but on each shot the 
tremendous recoil of the rifle 
kicked him clean over backwards 
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you will hit your target much more often. 

With the rifle, we have another prob- 
lem. In the old days, we had jump and 
“flip,” flip meaning the bending of a long 
barrel downward with the jerk of recoil. 
I have read that one man equalized jump 
and flip, so that the rifle shot exactly 
where it was held. Nowadays, to nega- 
tive jump, we put on bull-gun barrels, 
bringing the weight of the arm up to 12 
to 14 1b. That comes as near to controlling 
jump as anything can in a modern 1,000- 
yd. rifle. 

The Schuetzen men of 30 years ago 
went a bit further. My own Pope-Bal- 
lard rifle of 35 years ago, equipped, 
weighed 17 lb., and shot a .28 bore Pope 
cartridge, the bullet weighing 130 grains. 
The jump of that rifle merely carried the 
sights from 6 o’clock nearly to the top 
of a 12-in. bull at 200 yd. The accuracy 
was good enough to play 50 successive 
shots into a 3-in. ring at 200 yd., rifle 
never changing its center of impact when 
shot all day. 


IMPLY stated, the problem is, why 

can’t all the bullets be shot into one 
hole—even at 100 yd? It can’t be done 
even in a bull gun—emphatically not 
when the rifle is limited to a weight of 8 
lb. The reason, to my notion, is jump, for 
we can sight that rifle as well as though 
it weighed 10 times as much. The term 
“jump” has gone out of fashion, and is 
not used any more, and nobody who poses 
as an expert ever mentions flip. Instead, 
we have vibration, the barrel vibrating 
like a fiddle string touched by the bow. 
If one shot of a group goes high and 
another low, the vibration has reached 
its greatest upward swing in one instance 
and the lowest in the other. There is no 
other explanation under the vibration 
theory. When a .45 caliber pistol inva- 
riably throws the bullet 15 in. high, it 
must have reached the top of the vi- 
bratory swing every time the bullet left 
the muzzle. We all believe in vibration, 
but I have never heard anybody prove 
the extent of it. 

The reason nobody believes in flip any 
more is that few can believe that a stiff 
rifle barrel can be bent down as the bul- 
let traverses the bore. Yet, Peterson, the 
Denver gunsmith, took a modern Spring- 
field barrel, supported it at either end, 
stretched a taut, thin wire along the cen- 
ter, so it threw a shadow on the bright 
tube. That shadow would curve every 
time a finger was placed on the center of 
the barrel. That settled the matter with 
me; if the weight of one finger could 
bend that barrel, why shouldn't it be bent 
by the quick upward jerk of recoil? Any- 
how, something happens to the barrel 
when a bullet is fired, and, if it is all due 
to vibration, then vibration is less ef- 
fective when the rifle is shot offhand 
than when the piece is on a rest. 

If a rifle is tied down by a sling for one 
prone shot, and without the sling for the 
second prone shot, is it going to shoot to 
the same center of impact? Not on your 
life! If a rifle is shot from the knee— 
rigidly supported by hand and arm under 
it—is it going to shoot to the same center 
of impact as it does offhand? It never 
has. A rifle varies its shooting in relation 
to its sights with every change in shoot- 
ing position, and the heavier the rifle, the 
less the variation. 

A rifle with 5 lb. of free recoil would 
have the recoil pretty much negatived in 
a 6-lb. rifle, but we make the piece heavier 
because the average man can hold more 
steadily if his rifle weighs 7% lb. A rifle 
with 8 Ib. of recoil can be shot very well 
when it weighs more than 7 Ib. If the re- 
coil reaches 10 Ib., that is nicely balanced 
by 8 lb. in the gun. The normal weight of 

(Continued on page 72) 
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“Finest Hunting Glass I've Ever 
Seen; Says Ermer Keir, (fl Expert 


Mr. Keith says: ‘‘You have not only brought the price down on all 
scopes for hunting, but produced the finest little hunting glass I 











have ever seen. It is one of the most brilliant eeenes I have looked 
through . . . Much smaller and lighter with elevation and windage 
where they belong, in the scope tube.’’ You te 0, Will praise the 
Weaver Scope; visit your sporting goods dealer and examine it today. 





WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 


Illustration: Model 330 Scope, Type B Mount, $31 
complete. Other scopes $8.25 to $36 with Type B Mount; 
$4.75 to $32.50 with Type T Mount. Write Dept. 6 for 
illustrated folder. 
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The only .22 caliber lever action 
rifle on the market today!!! This 
shorts, longs and long rifle ctus., high speed 














rifle shoots 22 





or standard loads. It is now furnished with full man-sized stock and semi- 

beavertail forearm; new 24” heavy round tapered barrel; white bead front 

and Rocky Mountain rear sights, weight 6% Ibs. You will be amazed at the way this rifle 
handles either for plinking or target work. It is no wonder the new Marlin 39-A is the sen- 
sation of the year and the talk of all sportsmen; Special at $26.95. Orders will be filled as re- 


ceived. $2.00 deposit on all C.0.D’s. Money Back Guarantee! 
Stamp please, for each list! HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free—NEW Catalog) L-S2 Warren St., New York City 
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SKINS. 


AT LAST! With Elwood’s genuine 
KROME-TAN you can tan all kinds of furs 
and make valuable LEATHER for harness, 
belts, laces, etc. Remarkable Saaee bome 
process tans cow-hides, horse, rab muskrat 
Economical sy to u MAK 
| Tanning POR OfMERS. "We MAN" oe 
rite T DAY for FREE illustrated f folder and 


instructio: 
Dept. 6 Omaha, Nebr. 





HAND PUMP 


For Target —Small Y TODAY 
Game-Camping-Etc. 
Guaranteed— Accurate—Practical— Economical — Sole Clean ules. 
Adjustable Force—Amazing Maximum Velocit No Smoke or Fumes. 
Setety Lock— Hand Pump. 
Single Shot BB $8, ; Single Shot cal. 177 or 22 with rifled barrel $8.50; BB 
8-Shot $10.00; Holster $2.00. Also a complete line of Conieoain Genuine 
Compressed Air Rifles for BB and cal. 177 or 22. » license required 
| from dealer or factory. Ask for complete epecifications ond free taseate. 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 820 Marion St., St. Louis,  MO., U.S.A 
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Bolt Action— Harmer Fire —Hair Trigger— 















of Fox and Coyote 









Trapping 
| ma is different from all other 
methods and gets the TIC 
i siyest, trapshy animals arOMA 
Effective on bare ground | 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 


%? 


.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 


as in NEW and, 
Ustd Glass / 

Makes, Powers, Sizes & 

Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 


or deep snow. Results or 
no pay. 

F. Q. BUNCH, 
Box O Welch, Minn. 






The Bunch System 















FREE! GUN CATALOG 






All 





Send Stamp for Bargains in Guns | 
| 


/ 
Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools, Sleeping & 40 powers pocket telescope 
Rage 1 Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35« 11.75. Catalogu i - 
FISHERMEN! Send Stamp for Fishing Tackle Catalog oi ue on re beatae Cat 
Send Stamp, Free Camera List. Skiers! Send Stamp, Free & q F 


Ski Catalog. Gun Clabs! Send Ic for Medal-Award Catalog BAUSCH 2 LOMB Box J 


1. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-J, Seattie, Wash. J. ALDEN 'Wel-an len oh. Aaron | +e 




















If you like Our Tpoor Lire why not pass the wail along to your friends. When an aside 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 








SUNIOR TARGETSPOT ... for Target Shooting & Hunting 


} 
| Worthy successor to Lyman 5A, Win. A5. Designed like higher pow- 
| ered Targetspots. Superior B. & L. polaroid tested lense 3 point, 
14 min. click mount. Wide field. High luminosity. 6x or 8x, $45, LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
complete. Write for free illustrated folder 85 West St.. Middlefield, Conn. 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 43) 


ing is that of the old 52. That is, a 


front band and a front tang screw. 
Stock is very much like the heavy 
Marksman 52, beavertail a trifle nar- 
rower, a heavy, close pistol grip. Barrel 


is 28 inches, stock is very, very straight, 
and the metallic sights furnished with 
the rifle are nearly up into the ‘scope 
line of such glasses as the 5A Lyman. 
I suspect that the lad who puts a low- 
mounted Weaver or low metallic sights 
on this rifle would find it difficult to get 
his face down into the sight line. Front 
sight is a convertible hooded type. Rear 
sight is rather clever, micrometer wind- 
elevation mounted on an ex- 
tension rod, so distance from the eye 
may be varied. 

While the sight movements seem to 
be accurate, we have yet to discover 
any connection between the number of 
clicks and the graduations on the 
scales, which takes us back to the 
days of the old 52. The bolt is the re- 
vamped M/57, which in turn became 
M/69, and was turned into a self-cocker 
on the tubular M/72 rifle. Ignition is 
very short. End of firing pin is housed 
in, and, to all practical effects, if the 
rifle will preserve its head space, it 
seems about as the 52 

However, don’t forget the “if,” as the 
locking surface on this bolt is rather 
scanty. There is no question of safety 
involved, but instead the possible old 
trouble with the 52 of accumulating 


age and 


as good 


head space through long use. Win- 
chester has tried the rather novel ex- 
periment of turning out a target rifle 


likely to be fired tens of thousands of 
times by the crankiest class of shooter 
in the world, but fitted with a light bolt 
hitherto used only on sporting rifles. 

Emphatically this is not a “sporting” 
rifle in its present form. The high and 
exposed sights, the rear sight extending 
back over the grip, and the general 
target muzzle-heavy balance of the rifle 
taking it out of the sporting class, ex- 
cept for prone work at small game. 
Evidently Winchester had in mind mere- 
ly a lower-priced, slightly lighter rifle, 
adapted to four-position matches, young- 
er shooters, and school rifle clubs. 

Accuracy—so far, time has forbidden 
any accuracy tests on the rifles. Win- 
chester claims for one an average of 
13 at 100 yards, and for the other an 
average of 1.5. We note that the testing 
was done muzzle-and-elbow rest, and 
factory points out that the famous Dave 
Carlson scored 498x500 at 100 yards 
with one of them. Possibly this rifle 
won't shoot in the Winchester type of 
machine rest. I forgot to say that the 
rear sight is readily removed from the 
rifle by loosening a jam screw, and in- 
dicates that, at some time or other, the 
boys once saw a 37 Remington, although 
it is possible that this rifle has escaped 
Winchester’s attention. 

Front-band swivel is adjustable fore- 
and-aft about 2% inches, the longest 
adjustment being none too long. The 
butt stock is very heavy and full 52 
size. The comb drop is around 1°,, heel 
2%, stock length 13%. This will suit 
about 90 percent of the shooters. The 
fellows who are built longer, like south- 


56 


paws, have no business being that way. 
Unlike Remington with their long stock 
on the 37, Winchester evidently believes 
in catering to the average shooter and 


letting the string bean cut the stock 
longer any way he can. 
These rifles have adjustable pulls, 


which adjustment is in the basement of 
the rifle and accessible only by unstock- 
ing the rifle, which process is not con- 
sidered kosher by the best-informed 
small-bore shooters. The samples ar- 
rived with 2-pound pulls. The rifle 
evidently depends on spring pressure to 
hold sear in sear notch, because slacking 
away tension on the spring will drop the 
firing pin. Evidently, this adjustment 
still has some bugs in it. 

If set up to give more than 3% pounds, 
the bolt cannot be taken out of the 
rifle. A great many men shooting rapid 
fire want a stiffer pull than this. Win- 
chester is very ill-advised to send out 
rifles of this class with less than a 
comfortable margin over the legal match 
limit, which limit is 3 pounds in all 
matches. In fact, I am not sure that 
the shooter is not better off if he is 
furnished a match rifle with 34 to 3% 
pounds pull, and with the only adjust- 


ment one which may be necessary later 
for softening springs or wear of parts 


The tyro and his hair-trigger pulls 
which he invariably goes in for when 
adjustment is offered him, is a danger 
ous thing to have around. I think Win 
chester would be bright to conceal the 
fact that there is any trigger-pull ad 
justment on this rifle, and to set then 
at the correct limit at the factory. 

No other bugs appearing, Winchester 
is to be congratulated on this new 
rifle, because, after all, it is a Wincheste 
and does embody the fine workmanshi 
of that great factory, probably the fine 
arms factory in the world, and it dose 
sell for a price nearer the average man 
pocketbook than these $70 beauties, suc 
as the 52 and the 37 Remington. Par 
ticularly should Winchester deserv: 
credit for giving the shooter a fir 
accurate rear sight without compellir 
the payment of tribute to outside sig! 
makers after buying the rifle 

This Model 75, with its reasonab 
weight, fine target stock, evident hig 
accuracy, and complete equipment, plu 
ignition as fast as the 52, should mal 
an ideal rifle for the man who believe 
as I do, that small-bore shooting shou 
be something more than just a bell 
whopper game, in which only the fine 
and most costly of specialized equipme: 
has any chance of winning. I belie 
that a man with the 75 is better-equipp¢ 
for the four-position matches, which 
hope to see more popular, than the m 
with his $200 fifteen-pound cannon, wit 
which he wins prone matches. The 
is the ideal boys’ rifle, provided the b 
is large enough to handle an 8-pour 
gun. My compliments to Winchest« 


RESOLVING POWER 


HIS term, in its practical applica- 

tion to the small-bore rifle shooter, 

for instance, means merely the abil- 
ity to separate or see as two distinct 
objects, very small and close-together 
marks. Most common need for such 
power—to see a “double” shot in the 
black as two shots cutting into each 
other. Failure to find that the last shot 
doubled with some other, and to find 
which bullet hole is that double, might 
result in no change in sights when a 
change was needed, or a change in the 


wrong direction and a loss of 2 or 
point Ss. 
This resolving power depends, oth¢ 


things being equal, on the size of tl 
‘scope objective, or the lens at the fro 
end, which makes the picture of tl 
object looked at. 

The human eye can define 
contrasting with their background, a 
a spotting disk on a target or a bulls 
hole clearly cut, that are included in 
minute of angle—that is, that are 


object 


(Continued on page 57) 





The spotting ‘scope set up for use by this rifle shooter is the Bausch & Lomb 
prismatic. This model is considered by the author to be the best one of its type 
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(Continued from page 56) 


*~h across at 100 yards, 2 inches at 

) etc. This is the old Snellen standard. 

, you cannot read test letters that are 

ly a minute of angle because, to tell 

at a letter is, you have to see parts of 

much smaller than the size of the let- 

itself. So a test letter of around 3 

inutes of angle is plenty tough enough 
anybody. 

A minute of angle contains 60 seconds 

this arc. 

According to the formula furnished 

Dr. Rayton, of Bausch & Lomb, the 

resolving power of a telescope objective 

given by dividing 5 by the size of this 

jective in inches. Paste that one in 

your score book; it may come in handy 

in an 


argument. 
Remembering that the answer is al- 
ys in seconds of arc, or 1/60 of our 
ute standard, then an objective 1 
ch across, divided into our 5, gives us 
seconds of arc. An objective 2 inches 
ross, divided into 5, gives us 2% 
conds—this being about the size of 
he B. & L. prismatic. 
All this means, then, that the inch- 
jective ’scope can “see” nothing small- 


er than an object included in 5 seconds 
of arc; that a 2-inch objective can “see” 
nothing smaller than is included in 2% 
econds. 

Now, to let the eye see such an object, 
we have to magnify it enough to bring 
it to 60 seconds, or our minute of angle. 


So, with the l-inch objective and its 
5-second limit, we multiply it by 12, 
which is our eyepiece, and we have the 
theoretical limit to that ’scope. A power 
of 12 to 15 gives us all there is in the 
objective; more power than this cuts 
down the light and gives us “empty 
magnification;” that is, the image is 


bigger, darker, and has no more detail. 
it has no more detail because the 12 
times magnification of the 5-second re- 
solving power gives us the 1 minute of 
angle which the eye can see. We cannot 
do any more. 

But a ’scope with 2-inch objective and 
its ability to see objects as small as are 


included in only 2% seconds of arc then 
justifies a magnification of 60 divided 
by 2% or about 24X in the eyepiece. 
Higher than this is a waste of time, as 
we get only empty magnification and 
less light and less brilliant field. We 


have to discount some of our power due 
to moisture in the air and the best 
practical magnification for 2-inch objec- 
tive is around 19 to 20. You gain little 
or nothing beyond that with more pow- 
er, merely lose light and increase mirage 
with no more detail. 
of which shows that you cannot 
for the most effective results with 
wer of more than 12 to 15 with a 
e having only an inch front lens— 
nch “effective aperture.” 
Vorking the problem backward, a 
g having a 40X eyepiece “which will 
vy the brand on a cow (they mean 
at 5 miles” would need an objective 
bout 3% inches, certainly not much 
Less than this and high power is 
ty magnification; it makes a bigger 
ct but with no more detail; it cannot 
w what is not produced by the ob- 
ve in the first place. It is like try- 
to enlarge a photographic negative 


has no detail. You can make it 
er, but you cannot show what is 
there. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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FOLLOW NEW HAVEN’S 


SNOW TRAINS 


to 


NEW ENGLAND’S 
CHOICEST SKI CENTERS 


New England with its variety of 


the pleasure of expert and novice. 
ski schools are 
New 
with convenient schedules and economical fares complete the 
pleasure of the skier. For thrilling days and week-ends in New 


transportation, ski shops and 
the winter sports enthusiast. 


England’s winter sports country 


For descriptive literature write 


Room 596, South 
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GUNS! GUNS! |" Rupture 


NOTHING 54T GUNS! 


There’s only one magazine published in this 
country, devoted exclusively to guns and 
shooting accessories. It’s the “bible” of the 
more than 200,000 shooting enthusiasts 
who own the National Rifle Association. 

Every issue is crammed with authentic first- 
hand information about the newest 
regarding rifles, handguns, shotguns, factory 
and hand-loaded ammunition, professional 


“news” 


and amateur gunsmithing, etc., etc. 
Send nine cents in stamps for your sample 
copy of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


855 Barr Building Washington, D. C 
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IDGE RE- LOADING 


f making your own 
te inf ati ustrated on everything 
Ss 1 20¢ for copy rt 20 partially cover cost of 
I il i I the 2¢ will t efund on your first orde 
ORDER DIRECT OR anada requests s¢ 25e. ¢ ular on “Re oading Tool FREE 
ACIFIC GUN SIGHT co., 357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO © 
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HERE? 


| Why delay proper palliative 
treatment? If you suffer from 
rupture—and your doctor ad- 
vises the use of a proper-fitting 
send for the factsabout 


the Brooks Appliance for reduci- 
ble rupture—with the Automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support. Thou- 
sands bought by doctors for themselves and patients. 


Sent on Trial — Made-to-measure, individual fitting for 
man, woman or child. Low- priced, sanitary, durable. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads; no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. mannciirtiicn: 














Featherlight! 


Why carry acannon? Take a Featherlight Ithaca Repeater. 
ga. (and every gun prooftested). 


6 Ibs. in 16 ga. and only 614 Ibs. in 12 


Only 


Also Skeet and Trap Repeaters with Ithaca’s exclusive rampless ventilated rib. 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog of Repeaters and Doubles. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX 10 





ITHACA, N.Y. 
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If you're a gun tinkerer, you'll be interested in what escaping gas did to this rifle 
barrel. Unless you krow your stuff, you can't play gunsmith without risking disaster 


(Continued from page 
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GUN TINKERERS =& 


7 ERE is a story I thought would 
interest you. It’s about an auto- 
mobile mechanic that thought he 


would fix up a gun of his. He came over 
to my house the other day with some- 
thing in his hand that looked like a hoop. 
After looking it over, I came to the 
conclusion that it was what was left 
of a Stevens .22 Scout, and that he must 
have wrapped it around somebody's 
neck, so, I asked him how his mother- 
in-law was, and he said that his mother- 
in-law was all right, but that he was 
almost a corpse. Curiosity getting the 
better of me, I asked him what the 
heck he had done to that gun. He 
told me 

“He had been admiring a Savage 
High Power rifle in a store for quite a 
while and, business being quiet, he 
decided to convert his Stevens .22 into a 
.22 High Power, so he bought some .22 
High Power cartridges and, dismounting 
his gun, went to work on it with a lathe 
and drill, and drilled the barrel to fit 
the cartridge but not fitting the neck. 
After that was done, he went out into 
the backyard to try his newborn .22 


99 


High Power rifle. He said he didn't 
think a 16-inch gun could have kicked 
more. I told him he couldn't work on 


guns the way he does on cars, with a 


sledge hammer and chisel and expect 
them to work. And that’s the end of 
that gun.” 


Well, this worthy mechanic wasn’t any 
worse than some gun tinkerers I could 
mention. The .22 High Power develops 
only about 50,000 pounds and the thrust 
on the head of the bolt is 12 or 15 times 
as heavy as that little rifle was made 
for, not to mention other matters such 
as faulty chambering, gas escape around 
the case, soft barrel, and so on. I don't 
know what this chap was born to have 
take him off finally, but it was not being 
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blown up by a rifle, that’s sure. 

3ut every tinkerer can’t count 

this man’s extraordinary 
luck. 

“It is pretty safe to go committing 
mayhem on a gun stock, although in 
some cases it may destroy the accuracy 
of a rifle by interfering with the bedding 
of barrel and action, but the lad who 
goes to hossing around with the steel 
parts, particularly those that keep all 
the fuss in the gun, wants to know just 
what he’s doing. Specially is this true 
when it comes to rechambering a gun 
or reboring it for some other sort of hull. 

In the same mail came a letter from 


a brother who wanted to rebore and 
rechamber a cheap little .22 repeater, 
that was “brick-burnt,” into a_ .25/20. 


The minor detail of its being a center- 
fire shell didn’t matter, neither did a 
matter of the 28,000 pounds or so de- 
veloped by the .25/20 High Speed. Well, 
he didn’t exactly get encouraged by me, 
but, if he persists and I find out about it, 
Iam going to buy me an accident policy 
on him. He will be about as sure an 
investment in this line for the policy 
holder as anything I know of in these 
days. 

About every so often some ingenious 
buddy wants to crash my pages with a 
5 or 6-page story about how he made 
one sort of gun into another sort of 
gun by dint of working six weeks in his 
leisure time and bothering all his me- 
chanic friends for tools and aid. But the 
story doesn’t get used. At the present 
price of guns, such yarns are a pain in 
the neck, even if the results are safe to 
use. Which they rarely are. 

I admit being old and blasé and that 
thrills are scarce, but I don’t think that, 
in the cuckooest gun-crank days of my 
youth, I would have sat up nights to 
read about how some half-baked me- 
chanic made a double-barreled shotgun 
out of the Russian rifle, or such-like 
product of the gun tinkerer’s inflamed 
and disordered imagination. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


INCHESTER’S famous rifled 
slug—this time for the .410 bore 
same high accuracy, or around 


3 to 5 inches at 50 yards, so the boy 
say, weight 93 grains, speed just under 
1,500 feet, poosh 460 foot-pounds, shell 
244 inch, so may be shot in _ short 
chambers. Works in choke or cylinder 
bores; at 50 yards has only 295 foot 
pounds left. A useful addition to thi 
line, but does not make the .410 bore a 
“short-range deer gun” as the factory 
says. Few .410 bores have sights, place 
ment of shots would be doubtful, net 
result would be about half the deer shot 
at getting away wounded. 

Very nutty, but good friend, H. ¢ 
Russell, of Minneapolis, Minn., had 
Marlin tool room make for him pai 
of .30/30 barrels for his Browning under 
and-over, giving him what the Britis! 
would call a bally express rifle. Hi 
guardian says he seems normal othe! 
wise. 

Another low-priced .22 automatic rifl 
with high magazine capacity now undé 
experiment in a plant but further tha 
this, deponent sayeth naught. Wait for 
tests. 

And, from famous barrel maker, Eri 
Johnson, of New Haven, Conn., who ha 
turned out the tubes used by some o 
the great prize winners, the following 
“I sure do agree with anyone who would 
rather use the Roman-candle positi 
than to do nothing but belly shootin; 
I get far more kick out of it than I d 
from shooting prone.” Man up tre 
would naturally assume that a barr 
maker these days would strongly favo: 
the position that best proved the su 
periority of his own barrels. 

Well, as I live and breathe, there i 
such a thing as “pigeon milk.” I do get 
around and find out things in tim« 
According to some dope on the dov 


that came to desk lately, the mama boid 


regurgitates her food for the 
birds which is so known. 
facts include statement that the dov 
breeds from February to December 
which seems to me uses up most of the 
calendar 
that buck dove usually keeps one wif 
for a year. After the pounding the bird 
get in California, they better includ: 
those missing months also. 


young 


I see the boys feel, around and about 
that the new Hi-Standard with more tha 
about 4%-inch barrel is a bit too muc! 
gun—the 6% goes 2%, pounds. Which i 
something to keep in mind—either th 
41-inch heavy, or the longer but lighte1 
gun. Few men are in good enoug! 
training to be their best with guns « 
nearly 3 pounds. 


One for the lover of puzzles. At lea 
it is a puzzle to me. I am over in Arizor 
the other day, barging through the dé 
ert. The sun is just tipping the peal 
east of us. Well-traveled, modern, oile 
gravel highway. For 30 miles that ro 
was lined with small bands of desert 
Gambel’s quail. Every bird was on tl 
shoulders of the highway, not on tl 
paved surface. I am sure there was 
covey every quarter mile, and most 
the time they would not even fly. No 
old bird shootah, what in hell were the 
birds after, and why out there in tl! 
open with 500 or more miles of ni 
private desert right handy in eve! 
direction? 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Lightweight Rifles 


Question: I am interested in what you think 
f the Remington Model 341 and the Winchester 
.22 caliber rifles —J. F. H., Ia. 


Answer: The Model 69 Winchester is one of 
he very good rifles in a moderate weight. It 
more of a hunting rifle than a target rifle, 
ecause it is a lightweight arm. You can 
ring the weight up a bit by adding a ‘scope 
ght. The Remington 341 is a similar rifle. It 


has a reputation for accuracy, though you can- 


€ 


bullet, 
He disagreed. 


t expect to compete with the 12-lb. rifles with 
1e half that weight. Like the Winchester 69, 
t is an all-purpose rifle, particularly adapted to 
arrying afield. It would be improved in weight 
nd steadiness if it had a ‘scope on it.—C. A. 


Springfield Range 


Question: Recently a friend and I had an 
gument as to the shooting range of the gov- 
rnment Springfield. He said the range for the 
pringfield .30/06 was 2,800 yd. I agreed with 
im there. I then said that the shooting range 

the new Springfield, with the new boattail 
was about double the range mentioned. 
Will you please tell me the 


greatest shooting range of the new Springfield, 


with a full-choke, 
bore on quail 


1d at what angle the sights are set, to get this 


ge?—S. S. S., Mass. 


Answer: The maximum range of the Spring- 
eld .30/06 is, I believe, 5,400 yd., though it 
ight have been extended recently. The maxi- 
1m accurate range would be about 1,500 yd., 
ough no target and no sight setting has been 
me for that distance. The longest range at 
hich target work has been done effectively is 
200 yd., and the matches are not extended by 
e government or the War Department beyond 
00 yd. The angle of elevation for 1,000 yd. 
37.5 minutes The longest range at which 
me shooting could be done effectively is 600 
, at which distance the elevation is 17.9 min- 


SHOTGUN 


One-Gun Hunter's Puzzle 


Question: I have always been a one-gun 
ter. Most of my hunting has been in open 
ntry on wildfowl. I have done pretty well 

and I mostly use a cylinder 

I now have a 12 gauge Model 97 

and a 16 gauge 

16 gauge very 


chester, which is full-choke, 
Model 12 full-choke. I like the 
ch for feel and balance. It seems to fit all 
t, but I draw blanks with it. What is your 
pinion of the Poly Choke? I have considered 


reboring but that doesn’t seem to be the answer. 
—L.S. V., Til. 


rwyawgs 


fa was? 


J 


Answer: Poly Choke might be the answer to 
r problem, except possibly as to ducks, 
re I prefer the barrel as is. Most of my 
k guns shoot patterns from 65 to 70 percent. 
65 would be an unusually good modified 

rrel, the 70-percent barrel improved-modified. 

That means I’d let my duck gun alone. But it 

ht be a different story with the 16 gauge 

re the Poly Choke should help. With it, you 

1 use improved-cylinder for upland shoot- 
ra straight cylinder in the brush. Then, 
heasants, try a quarter-choke or a modified- 

é Of course, all changes with the Poly 

C e can be made almost instantly, and, if you 
f yourself missing, say with the modified- 
e, then open up. Nothing surprising about 
missing with the full-choked 16 gauge. 
many of us can shoot such a gun on, say, 

, and the more we shoot the more we miss, 
the mind accepts the fact that we are 
to miss before we fire.—C. A 


wu 


Baker Shotgun 


uestion: Can you give me any information 
what kind of arm the American Baker shot- 


Through a trade, I acquired a New 

Baker 10 gauge double-barreled shotgun, with 
3 -barrels. The gun is marked on side “New 
Beker,” and on the opposite side is marked, 
ker Gun and Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y.” 


number is 10,740. It is in almost perfect 
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utes, using in both instances the 172-grain bul- 
let at 2,700 foot-seconds. The government gives 
minutes of elevation only for such distances as 
it considers practical to shoot, though the 
Springfield sights might carry the range farther. 
—C. A. 


Converting Enfield 


Question: Do you believe it worth the trouble 
of converting a 1917 military-issue Enfield rifle 
to a sporter? Will one of these guns stand up 
under modern factory-loaded ammunition? As 
received from the government, are these rifles 
in excellent condition?—C. H., Mo. 


Answer: The Enfield is said to have an action 
a bit more powerful than that of the Spring- 
field. No question about the strength of the 
action, and the rifle is just about as good as 
the ’06, once it has been converted into a sport- 
er. Action would stand up under .300 shell and 
load, if anybody cared to chamber for it, and 
adjust the action to it, as Winchester does in 
the Model 70. Once you restock the gun and 
change to sights, you have a good sporting rifle 
for anybody.—C. A. 


Army Rifle Caliber 


Question: A friend and I are having a hot 
argument about the government rifle of today 
He says it was changed from the .30/06 to the 
.30/30. I say it’s still the .30/06. Has there 
been a change in the last two years?—A. S., Va 


Answer: The government rifle is the .30/06, 
usually called the Springfield. It has not been 
changed since 1906, except that, during the 
World War, we used the Enfield, same as the 
English, except our Enfield was chambered for 
the °06 cartridge, English Enfield for the .303 
The Navy rifle had been the .236 or 6 mm. up to 
about 1906, when the Springfield became the 
arm of both the Navy and the Army, and has 
been ever since, except during the war. No 
.30/30 ever was used in the Army.—C. A. 
condition. As remember, the Baker gun was 
almost if not js on a par with the Parker 
The barrels are flowered and may be Damascus 
—J. F. E., New York 

Answer: If you had a copy of my shotgun 
beok, written more than 25 years ago, you 
would know my opinion of the Baker shotgun 
It was one of the best shotguns that America 
ever produced. If the barrels are flowered, that 
might mean they are Damascus, indicating the 
arm was made a good while ago. I hope the 
barrels are not Damascus, because these are 


held not strong enough for such loads as 4 drams 


of powder and 15@ oz. of shot. At that, even if 
barrels are Damascus, you have a fine gun, when 
used with standard loads, 114 oz. of shot. You 


are lucky to get that Baker, as most men who 


have one hold onto it.—C. A. 


Single-Shots and Others 


Question: Will an automatic shotgun shoot 
as hard and as far as a pump or single shot, all 


2 gauge?—J. M., Neb. 
Answer: Yes, the automatic will shoot just 
as hard and just as far as any other gun in 12 


any other gauge.—C. A. 


Modifying Chokes 


gauge, or 


Question: Is it possible to make a modified 
choke out of a full-choke barrel on a 16 gauge 
double gun? If so, could the average gunsmith 
do it?—W. C., Va 

Answer: There are two methods of reboring 


to strengthen the choke. One would be to en 
large the bore to about .740, which would leave 
enough constriction to make a full-choke barrel 
of it. The other method, and I think the 
and cheaper, would be to strengthen your pr 

ent modified choke by running in a recess chol ke 


better 


back of it. This should give about a three- 
quarter choke which is close enough. A gun- 
smith can do it with proper tools.—C. A 
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Fine micrometer sights and windage gauge, accessories that are easily damaged 


an Rifles Be Too Good? 


By BEN T. YOUNG 


S OUR shooting equipment be- 

coming too elaborate and too 

impractical? The trend seems 

to be away from the military 
type of rifle designed for service condi- 
tions, and toward the target rifle, with 
all its complicated gadgets. I feel that 
this is a mistake. 

Manufacturers of commercial firearms 
and accessories, in trying to meet the 
demands of riflemen who confine their 
activities to the target range, have, to a 
certain extent, lost sight of the fact that 
a sporting rifle is fundamentally a tool 
for hunting. In striving to make it a 
perfect plaything, nice to look at, easy 
to handle, and accurate, they have placed 
it in the same category with a fine horse, 
bred and trained for the race track, but 
wholly unfit for practical use as a sad- 
dle animal. The refinements which are 
being added to the sporting rifle, like 
most things of this kind, appear first as 
luxuries, but soon come to be regarded 
as necessities. The potential hunter then 
is led to believe that he cannot under- 
take successfully the pursuit of big game 
without this costly, and, in some in- 
stances, cumbersome and impractical 
equipment. 

These refinements may be divided in- 
to three classes: Sighting equipment, 
features which add to the ease of han- 


dling, and those which improve the ap- 
pearance of the gun. 

Consider, for a moment, conditions un- 
der which a sporting rifle is used, espe- 
cially in the West. Here a hunter in- 
variably travels into game country on 
a horse. It may be a journey of several 
days. He pitches camp, and rides out 
each day to the territory over which he 
intends to hunt. Much of his time is 
spent in the saddle. This means that his 
rifle is carried in a scabbard, with the 
greater part of the stock exposed to the 
weather, and to possible damage from 
brush, tree trunks, and projections of 
rock. In case of rain or snow, water 
may enter the scabbard and come into 
contact with the gun barrel. And when 
the hunter proceeds on foot, climbing 
over snow-covered windfalls, and rocks, 
and crawling across steep, slippery slides 
of shale, a fall is likely to subject the 
gun to a good deal of rough treatment. 
Needless to say, one day of such hunt- 
ing may result in severe damage to the 
rifle’s exquisite finish and superfluous 
ornamentation. Upon returning from an 
expedition of this sort, the owner will 
take little pride in his weapon until the 
scratches, nicks, scars, and assorted 
dents are wholly effaced by a gunsmith. 

Next, consider how this same treat- 
ment affects sighting equipment. Even 





A sturdy rifle is needed when hunting this type of rough country on horseback 


the ordinary motion of a horse is often 
sufficient to move knurled adjustment 
knobs. And in removing the gun from 
its scabbard, which fits tightly, the 
sights easily can be thrown out of ad- 
justment. Then, after the long-sought 
quarry has disappeared over the near- 
est ridge, the hunter will wonder why 
he scored five or six consecutive misses. 
When sights are so delicate that ordi- 
nary usage will put them out of adjust- 
ment, they have little chance of sur- 
viving, unharmed, mishaps that are 
bound to come sooner or later. When 
this happens, the hunter finds himself 
in the field with a useless gun which he 
can’t repair. Certainly it is better to 
have a sturdy, simple sight which is 
hard to damage, and easy to repair, 
even if it is somewhat crude, than no 
sight at all. 

Some manufacturers of telescope sights 
provide a belt holster in which to carry 
the ‘scope, on the theory that, when 
wanted, the ’scope can be attached to the 
gun mounts within a few seconds. How- 
ever, a hunter will often come upon deer 
or antelope unexpectedly while in the 
saddle. By quick action he can dismount, 
and get in a shot or two before the game 
is out of sight. But the time required to 
fix a ’scope in place usually enables the 
game to get so far away, that the chance 
to shoot is gone. 

With so many possibilities of damag- 
ing the de lure rifle during an ordi- 
nary hunt, the hunter wonders whether 
the refinements of these models produce 
the desired results. 

A perfect rear sight would seem to be 
an asset. Yet shots at game will invaria- 
bly be over unmeasured distances, and 
there may be wind, poor visibility, un- 
even terrain, and possibly a moving tar- 
get to contend with. The practical hunt- 
er usually sets his sights, perhaps for 
200 yd., before entering game country, 
and, when shooting, holds over or un- 
der the desired point of impact, depend- 
ing upon his guess as to the actual 
range. Why, then, is it necessary to have 
elevation and windage screws provided 
with quarter-minute graduations? Why 
not have a less intricate, and therefore, a 
more sturdy, and dependable sight? The 
only really essential feature is an aper- 
ture of sufficient size to enable a moving 
target to be picked up quickly. After all, 
the old-style, flat, simply notched, ex- 
press sight has its advantages for sport- 
ing purposes, for this, together with the 
square-topped, post type of front sight 
found on the service rifle, provides a 
practical combination hard to beat 

Many riflemen, after acquiring a serv- 
ice rifle for hunting, want it remodeled 
to lessen its weight, or to provide a pis- 
tol grip, a cheek rest, and a stock that 
fits. They start fretting about drop at 
comb and heel, pitch, and length. What 
happens? Aside from eliminating two 
or three parts useless to the civilian, 
such as the stacking swivel, bayonet 
stud, and hand guard, the weight of a 
service rifle can only be lessened by re- 
ducing the size of the parts, thus weak- 
ening them. The barrel may be turned 
down slightly, and the length of the fore- 
arm reduced by a first-rate gunsmith, 
but this leaves the fore-end of the barrel 
more susceptible to damage. And when 
the stock is trimmed down, it may break 
if the gun is dropped or used roughly 
Nothing is gained except a-slight reduc- 
tion in weight. 

As a former infantryman, I know that 
this is not important, for an active man 
can carry a service rifle day after day, 
even through mountainous country, and 
carry, in addition, a belt full of ammu- 
nition, a bayonet, and a pack weighing 

(Continued on page 61 
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) Ib. In these circumstances, a reduc- 
on of rifle weight matters little, as the 
tal weight of the arm is about 8 lb. 
Many gunners have another fetish. 
hey feel that, without a stock made es- 
cially for them, they cannot hope to 
se a rifle successfully. Each year, in 
is country, approximately 400,000 young 

men are trained to shoot as members of 

the regular army, the National Guard, 
he Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
nd the Citizens’ Military Training Corps. 
d these, together with the Navy and 
farine Corps men, learn to use the serv- 
rifle as issued. In fact, a reasonably 
rge proportion of them become pro- 
ient target shots without worrying 
out the fit of the stock. 
I have had opportunity to observe the 
ies used by all classes of old-timers, 
nchers, cow-punchers, guides, and ex- 
erienced hunters. While these men may 
ve de luxe models on their gun racks, 
they, for the most part, pin their faith on 
nore practical pieces of ordnance; old, 





lever-action carbines with open sights, 
Springfields, Enfields, Krags, and sturdy, 


simply built, commercial rifles of Amer- 
ican manufacture that have become 
scarred, old veterans of many hunts 


My own favorites are a Krag, sawed off 
to ride in a saddle boot, and an entirely 
satisfactory Springfield, modified only 
to the extent of having the stacking 
swivel removed, and military sight re- 
placed by the most robust, receiver sight 
I could find on the market. Even that 
is not proof against damage, so I never 
go hunting without the issue sight in 
my pocket for use in the event of such a 
mishap. 

After all, we want to encourage more 
men to learn to shoot, not merely for 
practice and theoretical training on the 
range, but for practical hunting in the 
field. Why make this more difficult by 
adding equipment till the cost becomes 
prohibitive, and the guns too elaborate 
to stand up under the treatment they 
are sure to get? 


What, No White-Tailse 


lizzards, land turtles, the eggs of the 
great sea turtle, mesquite beans, pita- 
haya fruit, wild honey. He carries a few 
pounds of frijole beans with him as an 
é meg oy’ ration. Flour is a luxury to 
him, and the bacon I fed him was the 
frst he had eaten in a decade. But he 
was a mine of information on the 
plants and animals of that last wilder- 

Hugo shared our shelter, helped eat 
our beans and venison, as long as the 
rain lasted. Then, on the third day, in 
spite of an overcast sky, he announced 


the storm was over, shouldered his bed 
roll, called Seri, his dog, and headed out 
for the Sierra Azul de los Indios, fifty 
miles away. The rain would fill some 
potholes he knew of, he said, and, 
in that great, barren range where few 


white men have penetrated, he practical- 
ly had a gold mine in the bag. 

Clouds were still heavy the next day 
but, acting on Hugo’s advance infor- 
mation, I took one of the vaqueros, a 
nine-year-old Papago boy named Juani- 
to, and hit out for the little granite hills. 
Eppie departed on some project of his 


own. We found deer, but, as the Mexi- 
cans say, they were muy broncho (very 
wild and those brushy hills are no 
place to shoot running deer 200 to 300 


yards away, as practically all shots must 
be taken offhand. A couple of times, I 
bucks with good heads. I would 
have risked trying to cut them down 


saw 


with my old Springfield or even with a 
7 mm., but with the .257 I didn’t shoot. 
Once I took a hasty snap at a big 


bi that got up behind a bush, when I 
was on foot, and dived into a brushy 
draw beneath him. Late afternoon found 


Juanito and me still deerless, and the 
litt imp was calling me “el muy malo 
cazador,” the very bad hunter. The sun 
was headed down when I decided to hunt 


back along a high ridge which over- 


looked brushy basins. The heart-shaped 
tracks of the little white-tails were 
everywhere. 

Then, as I was riding along, a patch 


of gray in the brush below me caught 


(Continued from page 35) 


my eye. I pulled up my horse to look 
and two bucks exploded out of the brush 
They had heard us, seen us, smelled us; 
but they were trying to bluff it out. 
The small one, a spike, tore up the rel- 
atively open side of a hill. I shot, heard 
the bullet strike, and saw him stagger 
Then I whirled to take the big one and 
shot as he dashed through an opening 
Again I heard the bullet strike, and I 
also saw he had the biggest head I had 
ever seen on a white-tail—long of beam 
wide of spread, and incredibly massive 
Again he hove into view for an instant 
and I saw I had broken his left front 
leg at the shoulder. I was convinced I 
had a new record in my grasp. But it 
was not to be. I never got another open 
shot, and the best I could do was to keep 


pouring bullets at his ghostly shape 
hobbling through the brush. But no 
soap. He slipped out of the basin in 
brush so thick I did not know he had 
left until I tracked him out. Frothy 
blood told me his lungs were hit. A 
high-speed .30/06 or .270 bullet would 
have anchored him on the spot, but not 


those trick .257’s. 

With Juanito following, riding, and 
leading my horse with the spike buck on 
the saddle, I stayed on the track until 
dark. Blood all the way, but no buck; 
and, when we rode home that night, I 
was one of the sickest hunters in all 
North America. I still had faint hopes 
of returning in the morning and taking 
up the trail, but even that faded when a 
slow drizzle set in. The memory of that 


beautiful massive head still haunts me 

Luck, which denied me the great 
buck, did produce me a record head, 
but, alas, it was killed by a lion. The 
whole skeleton lay under a tree, com- 
plete, where the big cat had eaten his 
fill. The antlers measured slightly less 


than twenty inches both in spread and 
beam. It was very massive and the brow 
tines were huge. It is the best Arizona 
white-tail head I have ever measured, 
and, as far as I know, is the record. 
Eppi and I landed in camp from op- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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tough little speedsters, but have found 
the lighter 20 gauge, full-choked, so 
much faster to swing and easier to 
carry when fast footwork is necessary, 
that it seems to more than compensate 
for its lack of range and smaller shot 
charge. 

We marked a dozen or more of the 
covey the judge had flushed, then 
worked out the sage-grown wash in 
which the birds had taken refuge, get- 
ting some, making a few enviable shots 

and some disgraceful misses. Later, 
when we had swung back almost to the 
house, a dozen, which had slipped en- 
tirely away, sped through the big cedars, 
and finally flushed singly and in pairs. 
As they dodged among the trees, they 
provided the sportiest snapshots I've 
ever seen. 

These birds usually stay in the rough- 
est territory they can find, but again 
they may not. Jule suggested we try 
the level, open field, where only low 
sage and tumbleweed offered cover. A 
fine covey of birds scuttled down a 
brushy fence row just like old bobwhite 
at home. We trotted, then ran, and still 
we fell farther behind. Then luck helped 
us, for the fence came to an end, and the 
birds would not cross the wide, bare 
spot beyond. They exploded with a 
bang, and scattered in the low sage- 
brush in the center of the valley. 

Here was luck. We shouted joyfully 
as we deployed into that ideal cover. 
Not even a hidden gully there, where the 
birds could silently sneak away. But, 
even in this open shooting, there were 
problems enough, for some birds flushed 
wild, and others got up well behind me. 

3ut I got a fair percentage. The judge 
and Jule were banging away down the 
valley, so I swung back to join them. 
So far, I had not lost a bird that I had 
hit, an unusual feat in broken, brushy 
ground. 

When you bring down one of these 
birds, you need sharp eyes to find it, 
for their color blends with the country. 
The best way is to drop the fired shell 
or place a hat on a bush to mark where 
you shot from, then walk straight to 
where the bird seemed to fall. If you 
don't find him, work in close circles and, 
if necessary, go back and start over. 
Most important is to note whether the 


What, No White-Tails 









posite directions that night soaked to 
the skin by a shower that caught us 
several miles from camp. Eppie, who 
wanted some venison to dry, had shot 
another mule deer and reported seeing 
a bunch of sheep, one a big old ram, 
feeding miles from a mountain right 
out on the cholla flats. 

Next morning I set out with Eppie 
toward the west. About 10 o'clock, we 
were cutting through a basin formed 
by fairly low hills when two bucks got up 
and started tearing along the hill slope. 
My ineffectual little .257 started spitting 
and Eppie was busy lobbing .30/30 bul- 
lets. Down came one buck in plain 
sight. Then the other rolled head over 
heels. 

As he fell, I heard hoofs thundering 
and Eppie yelling: “Hai Chihuahua— 
there go our horses!” Nervous, from the 
shooting, one had flinched against a 
cholla then stampeded. The other fol- 
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Desert Redheads 


(Continued from page 27) 


bird is dead, or only winged, for, in the 
latter case, you'll have to run, disdaining 
all other flushing birds, jump cactus and 
ditches, and yatch constantly for a 
glimpse of him. And you'll have to 
run fast. 

Little is known of how Gambel’s quail 
first reached the California desert, al- 
though it seems likely they may have 
crossed the Colorado River from Arizona 
at several different points and gradually 
pushed farther west. At no place I know 
of has the species reached the habitat of 
the native California valley quail, al- 
though the latter bird has worked out 
into the desert along the Mojave River, 
within 100 miles of where we find the 
redheads. 

The two species are somewhat similar 
in appearance, and are often confused. 
Male and female of both species have 
the nodding, black plume, which curves 
rakishly forward, and both are slate 
gray on the back. The male Gambel’s 
has a beautiful crown of bright-cinna- 
mon color, and a butter-yellow upper 
breast, with a black band lower down. 
The head of the valley bird is much 
darker, although the throat is black and 
outlined with white lines, like that of 
his desert cousin. The valley quail has 
a breast of dark brown, crossed with 
narrow bands of white. Both are hand- 
some birds. 

I've never found a Gambel’s quail that 
wasn't fat. His crop is always well- 
stuffed with tiny seeds, largely of the 
small sagebrush. Along the wide, sandy 
washes, leading down from the high 
ranges, he prospects for the rich mes- 
quite seeds, which, in late autumn, ripen 
and shed from the tough beans which 
carry them. In this season, the wise 
hunter will comb the washes thoroughly. 

There has been much argument as to 
whether these birds can do without 
water. I believe they can go without it 
for at least several weeks, especially in 
cool weather. 3ut, in dry summers, 
when there is no rain, some springs and 
rock “tanks” dry up, and the birds dis- 
appear. They must surely die, for I 
don't believe, after years of observation 
and questioning desert people, that they 
will travel many miles to find new water. 

The male birds have a_ beautiful, 
sweet, calling note which can be heard a 
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lowed suit. Two hours later we were 
back after chasing two caballos gone 
wild all over the desert. We found 
Eppie’s buck but not mine. We hunted, 
swore, held consultations, read each 
other’s palms. Still no buck. Curious 
as it may seem, other deer had even 
obliterated its tracks while we were 
chasing the horses. 

We were about to call it a day when 
a buzzard dropped out of the blue 
and lit on a saguaro some 200 yards 
away. Then a crow joined him, then an- 
other buzzard. And below them, lodged 
behind thick brush, in a crevice between 
two rocks was my buck. The .257 bullet 
had broken a rib going in, but had 
slipped between coming out. His whole 
chest cavity was full of blood, but he 
hadn't shed a drop on the outside. When 
we turned to chase down the horses, 
he had got up and run, falling in the 
one spot where he would be almost im- 























long distance. They use it only in the 
spring, as mating season approaches. 
They do not, ordinarily, take to trees, 
except sometimes to crow, as would a 
rooster in the barnyard. 

The birds usually nest from April on, 
depending on the season. After cold, 
wet, spring weather in the _ higher 
ranges, they may not nest until June 
From a dozen to twenty eggs probably 
is the usual set. Heavy and sudden 
rains at that season sometimes destroy 
the nests and drown the tiny birds. 
Coyotes, foxes, bobcats, and hawks the: 
get in their most deadly work, although 
they account for thousands of birds 
throughout the year. 

Several hatches of quail often combine 
toward autumn, accounting for the larger 
coveys sometimes found. In Arizona, I 
have seen an entire basin alive with 
quail, congregated on a sunny slope ir 
winter when the snow had melted, ex 
posing a prickly-pear “forest” with it 
succulent seeds. 

While their running habits will not 
permit the same beautiful work 
dog could do on bobwhite quail, I hav: 
used both setters and pointers on Gam 
bel’s quail with considerable success. An 
dog trained on the California valley 
bird, which is also a sprinter, and about 
as crafty as his desert relative, wil 
have little more trouble with Gambel 
quail. Any dog with a fair nose wil 
prove invaluable in locating deard bird 
in rough ground, and save many 
winged one before it reaches a prickly 
pear clump or rat hole. 

The Gambel’s quail is such a hardy 
little game bird, and so well-adapted t: 
thousands of miles of desert country 
that will not support other game, ex 
cept bighorn sheep and rabbits, he 
deserves intelligent help. A small por 
tion of the expense and effort annually ex 
pended by the State in rearing and 
planting valley quail might well bs 
directed toward preserving and increas 
ing the desert bird. 

A State-paid warden to patrol eacl 
of two or three wide regions where he i 
well-established, to trap predators, clea! 
out and pipe an occasional spring 


would surely pay high dividends in help- 


ing this fine little gamester to becom«s 
more plentiful. 
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possible to find. I’m sure I never woul 


have found him if that buzzard hadn't 


shown the way. Anyway, the episod: 
taught me a lesson—it will be a lon 
while before I take anything for granted 
and that includes the reports of natura 
ists and the killing power of a rifle 
haven't tested. 

My white-tail hunting was over the! 
As Arizona white-tail heads go, mir 
was a good one; as Las Mochis heads g 
it wasn’t even a fair average. For a 
most every mature buck I saw had 
head that would make the eyes of tl 
hardened head-hunter stick out a fo 

One of these days, I’m going to mal 
another trip to those magic granite hil 
in that beautiful wilderness where 1 
white-tails are supposed to be. I'll tal 
my .30/06 to anchor the game and 
rabbit’s foot to bring me luck. Tho 
super bucks are there, I know, and I’ 
got my sights set for one. 
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The Right and Wrong of Wing-Shooting 


(Continued from page 39) 


e will get a chance at a bird flying at 
ight angles to him. Field shooting is 
nostly done at birds going away at a 
harp angle and rising. Often they flush 
t nearly extreme range. Shooting like 
hat calls for fast snapping. It is a 
w or never proposition. In flight 
ooting, the birds are usually in sight 
ng enough for the hunter to estimate 
eir speed, take his time, and swing 
cordingly. Field shooting does not, as 
rule, call for much lead; flight shoot- 
g does. 
The beginner usually shoots at his 
bird. When he does, he nearly always 
isses, as birds do not stay put, and 
hooting at a bird will get results only 
hen the bird is flying straightaway 
nd on the level. The whole idea of 
wing-shooting, trite as it may sound, is 
to shoot where the bird is going and to 
oot swiftly. 


NAPSHOOTING on game going away 

is very easy, once a few simple princi- 
ples are grasped. The first is to place 
the feet automatically as the gun comes 
up. The second is to decide instantly 
you will place the shot charge. 
The third is to act on that decision. 
The whole thing should be done with 
rhythm—one—two—three, about as fast 
1s a man can count. Once the steps and 
the rhythm become automatic, you are 

good shot—a deadly shot, in fact. 

Birds are missed in field shooting for 
many reasons—tangled-up feet, jumpy 
nerves that make the hunter shoot with- 
out really pointing his gun, holding fire 
until the birds are out of range, leading 
too much or too little, aiming instead of 
pointing. 

As the beginner gets a definite rhythm 
to his shooting, he will discover that 
his speed gradually increases. The steps 
are still there, but he goes through them 
faster. An accomplished snapshot can 
place his feet, point his gun, and fire 
so fast that it seems to be done in one 
motion. In reality, it is the old one-two- 
three count, speeded up vastly. 

Swinging is a more leisurely matter. 
In field shooting, the birds usually flush 
at your feet unexpectedly and are off, 
but, in flight shooting, the hunter has 
more time. Start behind the bird, swing 
parallel to its line of flight, and pull the 
trigger of the moving gun as you decide 
it is the correct distance ahead. Swing 
is necessary on any bird passing at any- 


where 


thing like a right angle, be it quail, 
duck, or dove. 
The proper amount of lead is an in- 


dividual matter. No one can tell some 
one else how much game should be led, 
as it depends on the speed of the swing, 
the lock time of the gun, and the indi- 


vidual nerve and muscle reactions of 
the gunner. 

y gunner should remember this: 
Shot pellets, because they are round, 
lose their velocity very quickly. If you 


are killing birds at thirty yards with a 
two-foot lead, you'll need a four-foot lead 
t forty, and an eight-foot lead at fifty. 


That’s the way it seems to work with 
n but every gunner is a law unto 
} 

f self. 


1e man who hunts in hilly country 
for the first time has some surprises in 
Store for him. I remember one occasion 
years ago when I was hunting 
quail in very steep foothills. Every bird 
I ttushed was going either steeply up- 
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misses I made were 
marvelous to see. The hillside gave me 
a false horizon. I was undershooting 
every rising bird and overshooting every 
bird going downhill. By shooting a foot 
and a half under those going down, and 
the same distance above those going up, 
I began to connect. It violated all my 
training, but it worked. 

Almost every time I hunt, I have 
occasion to employ both swing and 
snap. In the fall of 1936, I was hunting 
quail with two companions and we were 
going parallel through the brush. On 
three occasions, birds got up in front 
of the man farthest to the left and flew 
almost parallel down our line. I killed 
all three as they flew past me thirty-five 
or forty yards away—and I killed them 
by swinging as if at a duck. I got all 


hill or down. The 


of my other nine birds that day by 
snapping on them as they rose in 
singles and doubles out of the grass. 


The incoming bird is the bugaboo of 
the beginner and is difficult even for ex- 
perienced men. You can get him by start- 
ing the gun under him and swinging 
rapidly up, pulling the trigger when he 
is hidden by the barrels. If you let him 
pass you and take him as he goes away, 
remember that you must hold below 
him, so that the angle of his flight and 
the charge of shot intersect. If you 
hold exactly on a bird going away, un- 
less he is flying at the level of your gun, 
you'll miss him every time. 

If the bird starts his flight at your 
feet, he is rising and you must hold 
above him. If he comes in high above 
you, you must hold below. Remember, 
too, that the more nearly the bird is 
flying at a right angle, the greater the 
lead must be. You'll learn the lead 
necessary to your own individual style 
only from retaining a picture of the 
gun and the bird at the time you pulled 
the trigger. When you connect, you have 
learned something. Do the same thing 
again. When you miss, figure out why 
you missed. It’s your fault—not the 
fault of the gun. 

Simple though it may look, wing- 
shooting is an art, and sometimes a 
mysterious art. There is only one way 
to discover all its secrets. That is to 
practice every chance you get, and 
shoot birds as often as you legally can 


Virginia Wants Deer 


S WORK, designed to increase food 
and cover in the George Washing- 
*ton and Jefferson National Forests 
of Virginia, progresses, the Virginia 
Commission of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries is making strenuous efforts to ob- 
tain more deer. It is hoped that these 
plantings will develop deer herds to such 
an extent that most of the national- 
forest area can be opened to deer hunters 
within a few years. 

These Virginia national forests com- 
prise 1,400,000 acres, on most of which 
sportsmen are now permitted to hunt 
grouse, turkeys, rabbits, squirrels, quail, 
and all other species on which an open 
season is provided. Sportsmen hunting 
in the national forests are required to 
purchase special stamps at a cost of $1, 
in addition to their regular hunting 
licenses. Proceeds from these stamps 
are earmarked exclusively for restock- 
ing, developing, and protecting wildlife 
in the forest area. 
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O'Brien signals the boat captain every move to make as the big fish is brought in 


Strip Tease for Marlin 


(Continued from page 15) 


steady boat course and an even speed 
when a billfish strikes. If this is done, 
the fish will often continue to follow 
the bait and show a very lively interest 
in it. 

That afternoon, we saw several huge 
devil rays, and caught two dolphin on 
our marlin baits. During the day, we 
had seen at least fifteen marlin, and ten 
marlin were brought in to the dock that 
night. Where else could that be pos- 
sible? Yet, back in Guaymas, a jaded 
sportsman complained that the marlin 
are being fished out! Some persons are 
mighty hard to please. 

The marlin and sailfish seemed to be 
feeding on schools of sardines. As these 
fish are much smaller than the mackerel 
and mullet we'd been using, we decided 
on Wednesday to use strip baits, and the 
smallest mullet we could get. That 
morning the Nella was in one of her 
tantrums, and the crew had to remove 
a lot of water from her fuel lines before 
we could get under way at 10 o'clock. 
The last of the other sport-fishing boats 
had left for the grounds, an hour and a 
half earlier 


OWEVER, we finally got under way, 

and, though the old engine wheezed 
and sputtered ominously, we reached 
our favorite fishing spot not many 
minutes after midday. 

Two five-pound bonito were put out 
about twenty feet astern. 
Frank and Erik were now using light 
tackle—six-ounce tips and nine-thread 
lines—Frank with a strip bait cut from 
a bonito belly, and the major with a 
very small mullet. Now came the big 
thrill of our trip. A large marlin chased 
Erik’s mullet, sniffed at it a couple of 
times, and poked it with his bill. Frank 
then began to work a “strip tease” on 
the marlin. He was standing on the 


as teasers 


gunwale of the boat, leaning against an 
upright stanchion, his rod in his right 
hand with about thirty feet of line out. 
The 


marlin’s actions could be clearly 
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seen. Each time the fish came after his 
strip bait, Frank would pull it just out 
of reach. For about eight minutes, the 
fish was teased in that way until it went 
fairly berserk. It charged the bait at 
least a dozen times, and each time, just 
as the marlin was about to gulp it, 
Frank dragged it out of his mouth. At 
last, the marlin came up with his mouth 
so widely opened as almost to show his 
tonsils. Then Frank had his chance. He 
put the bait directly before the marlin’s 
mouth, and dropped it right down the 
fish’s throat! 

I have fished for many years, and 
with many different anglers. Never have 
I seen a cooler angler or more beautiful 
strategy. Frank had known right from 
the start that, with the light tackle he 
was using, he must hook the fish deep. 
With his teasing tactics, he had driven 
that marlin plain nuts, so that it had 
lost all caution. 

Frank made a short count, then socked 
the fish hard. In a jiffy, the marlin was 
up and out of the water. Quickly he 
made another jump, and then sounded 
not far from the boat. After sulking a 
few minutes, he took to the air again, 
sending the water flying. Then he let 
go all holds and ran wild. While I kept 
shooting photos, that marlin emptied 
his entire bag of tricks, jumping, twist- 
ing, turning, rolling, and diving. No 
sooner had the spray fallen from one 
powerful jump than he’d be kicking up 
a fuss somewhere else. He was in the 
air so much, and in so many different 
places, that it might have been a school 
of marlin putting on a show. Certainly 
he had enough fight in him for a dozen 
streamline scrappers. 

Frank kept up a steady pressure and 
worked him in, inch by inch. He had to 
handle the fish with the utmost care, 
for it was a big one and the Nella was 
cumbersome to maneuver. After the 
battle had lasted for three quarters of 
an hour, the marlin tried jumping and 
shaking his head to throw the hook. But 





his strength, now exhausted by his furi- 
ous efforts, was not equal to it. All he 
could do was raise his head and upper 
body clear of the surface. Barring ac- 
cidents, his number was up. So, after 
one hour of incessant running and jump- 
ing, the wire leader at last was in the 
skipper’s hands. A few solid cracks on 
the head with the billy, and the marlin 


was hauled into the boat. Six hours 
later, he weighed 218 pounds. When 
taken, he probably weighed at least 


seven pounds more, as fish always begin 
to lose weight the moment they are 
taken out of the water. 

That was a wonderful fish to take or 
such light tackle. Figure out the ratio 
between the weight of such a prize and 
the rod and line. Applying that rati 
to your trout fishing, you’d have to us¢ 
a cobweb strand for a line, and a blade 
of grass for your rod. 

During that thrilling week, we hooked 
more than a dozen marlin, some of then 
big ones, and landed six. They are sucl 
fierce fighters that they will often throw 
the hook, and they’re hard to hold. Per 
haps sixty marlin were brought in by 
all the boats in that time, to say nothin; 
of a number of sailfish that weighed 
more than 100 pounds. I don’t knov 
how many got away. 

We did our fishing against back 
grounds that are truly magnificent, an 
to east and west of us there stretched 
mountainous wilderness as wild as an 
in America. I doubt that the Gulf « 
California will ever be fished out. There’ 
too much of it, and commercial fishe1 
men can work only a part of it. Nowhers 
else would I have had so many chance 
for the action photos I was after. Ther 
was something to shoot almost ever 
minute. 

I devoted myself to my pictures, yet 
had a wonderful time. I know of n 
other fishing where the spectator Ca! 
get just as much of a kick out of it a 
the man who plays the marlin. The 
secretary is instructed to cast one ballot 
for the swashbuckling, slashing, reck 
bold, stubborn, and lofty-leaping 
swordsman—the marlin—as the best all 
round sporting member of the sal 
water class! 


Quail-Hatching Question 


HE perennial argument as to wheth 

er or not quail hatch more than once 

a season is blooming again. Jame 
J. Gilpin, of the Kentucky Department 
of Conservation, Division of Game and 
Fish, weighs in with a theory to sup 
port the negative side of the ever-i! 
teresting debate. 

“A quail,” says Gilpin, “starts laying 
eggs in the latter part of April. If the 
hen has a nest of 16 eggs, it will haves 
required 24 days to lay them. It re 
quires approximately another 23 day 
to hatch them. From the time she be 
gins laying till the birds hatch is a mat 
ter of some 47 days. When young bird 
are seen as late as September 1, it meaz 
that a pair of birds has had its first nest 
or probably even the second one, dé 
stroyed by vermin or farming oper 
tions. When this happens to either qua 
or pheasants, they will make a secon 
nest, lay a clutch of eggs, and, if po 
sible, reproduce some time during tl 
season prior to September 1. 

“In some instances, where the your! 
have been hatched out late, the parent 
will be killed by hunters and the your 
brood scattered. The natural tenden¢ 
of quail in the fall is to form in covey 
When the young fail to find their pa 
ents, they mix with other coveys, ar 
the hunter sees unusually young bir 
in a covey with mature birds.” 


less, 
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ib. I had disturbed his drinking, and 
1d committed that sin, unpardonable 
ursine eyes; got between him and 
; mama. 
The .38 Colt being in the car-door 
cket, 300 yards up the hill and beyond 
» bear, and the deadliest weapon on 
y person being a penknife, I did the 
ne correct and logical thing to do when 
ne finds himself between a bear cub 
d its maternal parent. I jumped. Lit 
th my first leap square in the middle 
that idyllic fishing hole; on the far 
bank with my second; at the base of an 
imost sheer rock cliff with my third; 
ind on a breast-high rock ledge with 
my fourth. You never realize what a 
really fine jumper you are until you 
suddenly have such a stimulating urge 
is I had in that moment. No Australian 
kangaroo ever had anything on me, for 
distance or elevation. 


RAMP did a rather good job himself, 

for, as I hit the rock ledge and caught 
a well-rooted shrub of poison oak to 
haul myself up to the next break in 
the cliff, the pooch went by me, yipping 
at every jump, as though some mis- 
creant had tied a can or a string of fire- 
crackers to him. 

Forty-odd feet up the cliff was a small, 
flat area, with a pair of sizable loose 
bowlders lying conveniently near its 
edge. Tramp was there when I arrived, 
vibrantly talkative. To my amazement, 
I discovered that I had my split bamboo 
rod in my right hand—unbroken. I had 
done all my shrub-pulling with my left 
hand, and instinct had led me to care 
for the rod with my right. Though hard 
as nails from a summer in the moun- 
tains, I was well-winded, so I sat down 
on a bowlder and surveyed the enemy 
below. 

She stood right on the spot where a 
couple of minutes before I had stood 
casting, wagging her great head from 
side to side and voicing her displeasure 
deep in her throat as she glared bale- 
fully up at me. The biggest California 
brown bear I ever had seen, she weighed, 
I estimated, fully 600 pounds on the hoof. 

Having now ample ammunition handy, 
in case she started climbing up the cliff, 
I lit my pipe and cooled off a bit as I 
watched her. Apparently satisfied that 
she had duly protected her cub, and that 
I would molest him no further, she 
turned and shambled off through the 
brush in the general direction of my 
car. 

I climbed onto the road on the south 
side of the canyon. As I reached it, I 
heard a car coming down the other side, 
about where my own had been left. 
Hustling down the grade, I met it on 
the bridge. Its driver was a young chap 
headed for the Slate Mountain mine to 
get a load of slabs for a cabin. 


Got a rifle in your car, Buddy?” I 
hailed him. 

No. Why?” 

[ told him. Also explained that I had 


a Colt revolver in my car. 

‘Gee!” he said. “Let’s get your gun 
d go after the old gal!” 

We started legging it up the grade. 
about the same instant, we both 

stopped, looked at each other, and 

ughed, agreeing that to stalk 600 


] 

pounds of hopping-mad California brown 
bear with a lone .38 revolver between 
us would be about as brilliant as to send 
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(Continued from page 33) . 


out a Chinese junk to sink an armored 
cruiser. So the young man went his 
way, and Tramp and I returned to the 
mine and a second breakfast, with rain- 
bow trout, and plenty of them, as piéce 
de résistance. 

If my .45 Colt automatic had been on 
my hip, I am moderately sure I would 
have stood pat when Ma Bear charged. 
It fires eight mighty mean steel-jacketed 
cannonballs as fast as I can pull the 
trigger—and its owner has a pistol- 
expert medal on the breast of his Army 
blouse. 

But, on the other hand—well, 
would you have done? 

Normally at that season, the Sierra 
Nevada bears of California stay, with 
their offspring, up in the high altitudes 
and in the upland game refuges. There 
are four of those in the Eldorado Na- 
tional Forest, and the deer, bears, and 
smaller game know their boundaries 
about as well as do the forest rangers. 
The only explanation I could find for 
the bears’ being so far down Rock 
Creek in August, despite its perennial 
wildness, was that they had wandered 
over from the Silver Creek game refuge 
after some alluring species of forage. 

Anyway, they were there. And the 
next time I fish Rock Creek I shall have 
my artillery with me. 


Trained Timber Wolves 


J LAFLAMME, 225-lb. Canadian 


what 


from Gogama, northern Ontario, 

will soon be heading for New York 
and the Sportsman’s Winter Show. The 
giant, former Montreal policeman in- 
tends to mush down Broadway with a 
team of seven timber wolves. He’s done 
it before, back in 1926, as thousands 
cheered, and Joe wants to hear that 
music again. 

Living in Gogama since 1920, Joe 
trained his first pure wolf team in 1923, 
though he had trapped the three savage 
beasts the year before, using a No. 3 
beaver trap. Padding the trap’s jaws 
with bundles of cloth, he set them in an 
area where wolves were taking a heavy 
toll on deer. 

Joe makes his own wolf harness of 
canvas. “Leather is no good,” he says. 
“A wolf would chew a leather harness 
to threads. One wolf I used as a lead 
would take a %-in. rope in his mouth 
and, without straining a muscle, cut it 
in two.” 

This team, which soon became fa- 
mous, and eventually wound up in Holly- 
wood, gave Joe plenty of narrow escapes 
The last winter he had them, he used 
them to skid logs. The ice on the lakes 
was too thin to support a team of horses, 
and there were no roads leading from 
Gogama into the brush camps. 

“One day,” he said, “I was skidding, 
and I had a dog on the lead. When I 
turned them around, a wolf made for 
me. I had a pair of mitts in my sweater 
pocket and I was lucky he bit the mitts 
and just grazed my stomach. I grabbed a 
jack pine and pulled away, shouting to 
another man to bring my whip. Three 
cracks over the head with the whip and 
I knocked the big fellow out. I thought 
I had killed him, but he came around 
about 5 minutes later. Then I gave the 
command and headed home. I never 
went near him and he soon became 
tame.” 
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WILLIAM HARNDEN FOSTER 
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A Good Start Is Everything 


OST beginners at skeet take up the 
M game without much gun-handling 

knowledge and previous shooting 
experience. Many soon learn to do cred- 
itable work with a shotgun, but they in- 
variably are those who have common 
sense enough to realize that they can’t 
become experts at their first attempt and 
patience enough to practice until they 
acquire the skill they need. 

Let it be said at the outset that any 
person, with fair eyesight, normal coordi- 
nation of mind and muscle, and average 
physique, can learn to shoot skeet. Those 
who reach the heights have something 
that average shots lack, but this extra 
something does not prevent the average 
man from shooting well, and enjoying it. 
Whether or not the beginner has his eye 
on top-flight skeet, he certainly wants to 
break a resonable number of targets as 
early in the game as possible. Therefore, 
let’s start with the chap who has had no 
experience at all in the use of firearms. 
Let’s see if we cannot make his early 
experiences on the skeet field more en- 
joyable. 

Assuming that the skeet novice has had 
little or no experience in the use of fire- 
arms, I suggest that he take a .22 rifle 
and shoot a good deal of ammunition at 
a fixed mark. By so doing, he will be- 
come familiar with handling a firearm, 
with raising it to his shoulder, with aim- 
ing, and with the mechanics of pulling 
the trigger when he wants to. The proc- 
ess will be shortened by having an expe- 
rienced shooter along to correct early 
faults. The chief thing learned from such 
informal rifle shooting is that popping in 
the general direction of the target does 
not suffice. Even though he may shoot 
at an easy mark, the novice soon learns 
he needs something more than natural 
instinct to hit it. 

The final lessons with the rifle should 
employ a moving mark. If nothing bet- 
ter is at hand, a tin can be hung on a 
long string, and let swing back and 
forth. This will teach the novice he can- 
not dwell on aim when the target is mov- 
ing but must time his shot so the missile 
meets the mark. This idea of using a .22 
as a preliminary to actual skeet shooting 
may seem a little strange, but actually it 
is splendid training. It may save a lot of 
shotgun ammunition and a lot of early 
skeet-field disappointments. 

Most successful shotgun shooters prac- 
tice binocular shooting, or shooting with 
both eyes open. The advantage of binoc- 
ular shooting is that, with both eyes 
open, the field of vision is wider and a 
moving mark, especially when crossing 
the line of vision, can be located earlier, 
allowing more time to establish the aim. 

However, while the average shooter 
who keeps both eyes open benefits from 
increased vision, both eyes are not al- 
ways the same strength, and one eye fre- 
quently does most of the work. It is ob- 
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The right way to bring a 
shotgun to shoulder. The 
breech and the muzzle of 
gun move a like distance 


Wrong. Muzzle is raised 
first, and lowered as the 
butt comes up. The heavy 
lines show wasted motion 


. a 


o-oo 


This method, too, slows 
up gun pointing. The butt 
is lifted first, and then 
dropped as muzzle rises 


vious that this “master eye” should tf 
the one which looks along the barrel of 
the gun. Thus, a right-handed shoots 
with a weak right eye is going to find 
difficult to shoot with both eyes open, u: 
less, of course, he can train himself t 
shoot from the left shoulder. Fortunate! 
most right-handed shooters have strong 
right eyes, and vice versa. 

The beginner at skeet should, ther: 
fore, determine his master eye whil 
shooting the .22 and, in his preliminary 
practice, shoot the rifle with both eys« 
open. If, when he aims over the rifi 
barrel, the target looks the same with 
only the aiming eye as it does with both 
eyes open, he can be sure this eye is th: 
master, and all is well. In the rare i: 
stances when the aiming eye is not ma 
ter, he has a choice between learning t 
shoot from the side on which the masté¢ 
eye is located, or closing the master ey 
when aiming. The novice will find in th 
long run, that it is wise to take the trou 
ble to learn to shoot from the side that 
gives him the advantage of the maste: 
eye. This is as easy for the beginner a 
it is easy for a boy to start batting a base- 
ball either right or left-handed. 

A third possibility is to wear a semi 
opaque lens over the master eye, which 
permits the other eye to assume the mas 
tery. Occasionally, a rare individual! 
finds the mastery of his vision change 
from one eye to the other without warn 
ing. This unfortunate person must eithe! 
close one eye when aiming or wear shoot 
ing glasses with a subduing lens for ons 
eye. 

As a matter of fact, the average novic« 
will start out shooting from the right 
shoulder and find that his right eye i 
definitely the master. Those who musi 
worry about keeping their master eys 
and their gun on the same side are com 
paratively rare. 

What the novice needs to do, first of all 
when he gets hold of a shotgun is t 
break some targets. He needs to apply 
immediately what he has learned if hi 
has been hitting what he aimed at wit! 
the .22. Many beginners have a notior 
that the spread of a charge of small shot 
takes care of almost any amount of care 
less pointing. The sooner the novice get 
this idea out of his head the better. 

While it would be a mistake to pu 
some shotgun monstrosities in the hand 
of the novice, the beginner at first doe 
not have to be too particular about th: 
exact fit of the gun. This will become im 
portant later, but, at this stage, practi 
cally any type of stock turned out b: 
standard manufacturers will be nea 
enough right. The beginner, in fact, wil 
be wise to borrow a gun, for he is al 
most sure to change his ideas about di- 
mensions as he gains experience. 

A 20 gauge gun is ideal for the novice 
Anything smaller requires more skil 
than the beginner can possibly possess 
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The recoil of gauges larger than the 20 
may make him gun-shy at the start. If 
he gets to worrying about the wallop of 
a big gun, he is not going to be able to 
concentrate on the vital business of 
breaking targets. 

For very young beginners, even the 20 
may seem like quite a gun, but a properly 
adjusted automatic or a double with a 
recoil pad should not prove too punish- 
ing. Experienced shooters often start 
their wives or kids out with a .410 be- 
cause it is easy to shoot, when they, them- 
selves, cannot hit targets with this gauge. 
They forget that skeet knowledge must 
come from hitting targets, rather than 
from missing them. 

In the past, I’ve said a good deal about 
the uselessness of dry pointing in skeet, 
but dry pointing and dry practice are 
different things. Dry practice for the be- 
ginner consists of taking the gun from 
its case, putting it together properly, and 
then learning to handle it. Handling 
means, of course, learning to hold it cor- 
rectly in the skeet position, raising it 
gracefully, and aiming it at an imaginary 
mark 

Here the novice needs the help of an ex- 
perienced shot. He must be taught to 
stand easily, weight slightly on the left 
foot (if right-handed), and with his gun 
held well down, the stock close to the 
side, and the muzzle a little above the 
horizontal. He must then be coached in 
raising the gun to his shoulder, smoothly 
and evenly, without bringing up either 
the stock or the muzzle first. He must 
be schooled in letting the butt just clear 
the shoulder as it comes up, and seating 
there without the back thrust that jolts 
the muzzle off the mark. He must do 
this time after time, until it becomes 
second nature. 

At the start of the dry-practice ses- 
sions, the beginner should give spe- 
cial atten:ion to the position of his feet. 
One of the commonest shooting faults 
lies in not properly facing the point 
toward vhich the shot should go. Too 
many shooters acquire a bad shooting 
stance through carelessness. The for- 
ward foot—the left one if the shooter 
is right-handed—should point at right 
angles to the line of the shoulders and 
about 45 degrees to the right of the line 
of aim. The rear foot should point 
at approximately right angles to the 
shooter’s line of aim. 


y THIS position, the shooter can swing 
his body either way, as in picking up 
and following a cross-flying target, with- 
out going off balance. Naturally, the 
normal position should be facing the 
point at which the shot is most likely 
to be taken. Face the imaginary point 
where the shot is to be made, then 
swing the body one way or the other, 
as if toward a trap house. Then the 
body is swung back while the gun is 
raised smoothly and evenly so that, by 
the time the body is in its original posi- 
tion, the barrel will be properly aligned 
and the trigger touched. When the 
beginner can do this with equal smooth- 
ness on an imaginary target going in 
either direction, he is ready for actual 
shooting. 

Needless to say, in all this indoor dry 
practice, the gun should always be 
handled as if it were loaded. The novice 
who schools himself in the scrupulous 
care with which a shotgun should be 
handled at all times is going to be far 
more welcome on the skeet fields than 
one who has to be watched and cau- 
tioned continuously. 

Whenever possible, the novice should 
have a session on easy targets that he 
can learn to hit quite readily. Straight- 
away, hand-trap targets will do, but 
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targets thrown from a small practice 
trap, which is fastened to a plank and 
pulled with a cord, can be thrown “in 
the groove” and at a steady, unvarying 
speed. 

Standing behind the trap, the novice 
should confine his efforts to dry practice 
on several easy straightaways, pulling 
the trigger when he thinks he is on. 
When he is raising his gun cleanly from 
the proper position and stance, and 
feels confident that he would hit the 
target, he is ready to start shooting. 
Whether he hits or misses, he should 
take plenty of time between shots to 
think: over the whys and wherefores of 
each case. As soon as he is hitting the 
straightaways with some regularity, he 


may take a new position a little to one | 


side of the trap to get a taste of angles 
and the small leads necessary to hit 
the targets when they are thrown from 
these angles. 

As the beginner masters these simple 
moving marks, the angles and the ten- 
sion on the trap spring can be increased 
until the targets are up to the regulation 
skeet-field velocity. It is inadvisable for 
the average novice to shoot too much at 
any one time during the early stages. 
Regardless of how well, or how poorly, 
he may be doing, a tyro ordinarily will 
find 25 shells plenty for one session. 
When the student is hitting enough 
full-speed targets at narrow, straight- 
away angles, he is ready to try them on 
the regulation skeet field. 


HE novice should start at Station 1, 

and hit several outgoers there before 
attempting an incomer. When he has 
done fairly well with both targets from 
Station 1, and has found that he really 
can hit them, he can advance to Station 
2, where the coach should warn him 
about the lead, the apparent dropping 
flight of the outgoer, and the necessity 
of following through, just as when play- 
ing golf. 





When the beginner has hit some of | 
the targets from every station, he is} 


ready for skeet shooting in earnest. Let 
him remember that he has broken every 
type of target in the regulation round, 
and that all he needs to do is to keep 
breaking them all in single rounds to 


reach the very top rank of the skeet | 


game. 

The tendency of the _ enthusiastic 
novice is to shoot more skeet than is 
good for him. 
will stand it, his nerves may not. On 
this point, he must use good judgment, 
or listen to good advice. Some shooters 
do their best with continued practice, 
even a lot of it. Others go stale with too 


Even if his pocketbook | 


much shooting, lose their grip at certain | 


stations, and go to pieces generally. The | 


amount and frequency of the beginner’s | 


shooting is something he will have to 
work out for himself but too little is 
better than too much at first. 

It shouldn’t be difficult for a beginner 


to analyze the effect shooting has on| 


him and.to regulate the amount which 
he does in accordance. If his nerves are 
upset by a certain amount of shooting, 
he should stop before that time. 

Really good skeet coaches are scarce. 
The time will probably come when clubs 
will employ a pro just as golf clubs do. 
Ammunition companies could do them- 
selves and the sport a lot of good by 
sending out competent coaches to help 
beginner classes in skeet. For, after all, 
the future of the game is in the hands 
of newcomers, and the newcomer who 
gets started right is the one who is 
going to progress faster, go farther, 
enjoy the sport more, and stay with it 
for a longer number of years.—Wm. 
Harnden Foster. 
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challenge into the silence: “Well, boys,” 
I boasted solemnly, “I’m betting any- 
one right now that I'll catch three fish 
this year big enough to make your 
mouth water. One will be a _ brookie 
longer than twelve inches, another a 
rainbow just as long, and—now don’t 
laugh—a silver!” 

When the snickers subsided, a few 
listeners might have been eager to ac- 
cept a wager on it, but they remembered 
we'd had a few drinks at dinner, and 
refused to take me seriously. Which as 
things turned out was just as well for 
them. 

I caught my brookie first, and he 
overreached the promised mark by two 
and a half inches, a pretty good trout 
for New Hampshire. Then, between 
trips to the haunts of the silver, I 
sought my rainbow in other waters, and 
one fine day a gleaming fighter ful- 
filled the second part of my boast. But 
the time was growing short, and I had 
yet to land my silver. 

“Let’s head east tomorrow, Charlie, 
I said to my usual companion on hunt- 
ing and fishing trips. “I feel kind of 
lucky.” 

Charlie, as always, objected to fishing 
at Lake Monadnock. 

“There's no sense in going over there; 
let's go after some rainbows.” 

“No soap. I’m getting a silver before 
this season is over.” Then I added a 
plea: “Tomorrow’s the last Sunday I'll 
be able to get over to Monadnock this 
season.” 

Big-hearted as he always is, Charlie 
gave in, and the next morning found us 
with the boat on the trailer, headed in 
the right direction. A heavy fog lay 
over the water when we reached Lake 
Monadnock, hiding from our view 
three or four other boatloads of 
hopeful Waltonites. Once on the 
water, we forgot fog and every- 
thing else. 

“Want some of these crawl- 
ers?” asked Charlie. “They’re 
not too lively, they’re some old 
ones I've had.” 

“No, thanks, you use them to- 
day—I’'m going to try some flies!” 

Old or not, Charlie’s crawlers 
proved attractive, for we hadn't 
been there fifteen minutes before 
he had a bite and a ten-inch 
brook trout. That pepped him up 
for a spell, although he was dis- 
appointed that it was “only a 
brookie.” 

The fog soon lifted and the 
sun got warmer, but, apart from 
that brookie, a good-sized shiner, 
a perch, and a couple of redfins 
seemed to be the only hungry 
fish in the lake. In the meantime, 
contrary to ali advice, I tried flies 
by the dozen. I went through my 
entire collection, fishing wet and 
fishing dry, trout flies and bass 
flies, following with bucktails, 
fan-wings and streamers, with 
spinner and without. I tried a 
mouse, and a miniature, striped 
spoon. I went through my entire 
fishing kit, and it’s no small one, 
but I might as well have been 
fishing a rain barrel for all the 
results I got. 

“Well,” Charlie finally growled, 
“it’s half past eleven. Guess you'll 
have to wait until next year for 
that silver fox of yours.” 

We had told our wives that we 
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Warrior in Silver 


(Continued from page 19) 


would be home by 12:30, and, besides, 
my arm was tired from throwing flies 
around, so I took the hint. We pulled up 
anchor, spun the outboard, and turned 
the prow toward home. 

“Might as well swing around shore 
instead of cutting straight for the 
wharf,” I suggested. “Can’t tell but 
what we might pick up a good brookie 
on the way in.” Determined to stick to 
my artificial bait to the end, I hooked 
on a Silver Doctor streamer and a 
Number 2 tandem spinner. Letting our 
progress feed out the line, I Settled back 
with my pipe while we headed in a 
roundabout way to the wharf some 300 
or 400 yards away. 

“Another good day wasted,” lamented 
Charlie, as he cut down the motor, pre- 
paring to dock. “The next time anyone 
mentions this lake to me, I’m going to 
bring him straight up here and drown 
him.” 

“Think how swell it would be if we 
had got a silver,” I said, beginning to 
reel in. “Oh well, next year I’'ll—wait 
a minute. Swing the boat around; I’m 
caught on a rock!” 

I let out a few feet to ease the 
tension, but, no matter how much I let 
out, the line was still taut! 

“Hey, cut the motor!” I shouted. “I 
got more than a rock on here!” 

For five—ten—fifteen minutes, I just 
held on, swinging my rod this way and 
that, until at last a silver streak leaped 
upward from the depths of the pond— 
a leap that fortunately took him away 
from the boat. 

That silver trout did everything from 
fancy diving to rolling on the line and 
jumping out of water. One minute, he 
would be just plain stubborn and not 
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It fell from his hand. Later 


move a bit, and the next he would 
gather strength enough to take yards of 
line away from me. I have never seen 
a trout exhibit more superb strength 
and fighting quality than this one ex- 
hibited. 

“Get out the net; he’s getting tired,” 
I panted. 

“Better beach him—he’s too big for 
the net.” 

“No he isn’t; get it out!” 

Charlie rummaged for the net while 
old Salvelinus agassizii continued with 
his acrobatics, and why he didn’t get 
fouled in the propeller I don’t know. 
I know it was more luck than manage- 
ment on my part. 

“What did you do with the net?” 
Charlie shouted. “I can’t find the 
damned thing!” 

“It’s there somewhere,” I exploded. 
“Are you blind?” Then it dawned on me 
that I had left it out to dry the after- 
noon before! 


T THIS critical stage of the fracas, 

a boat came toward us, and four 
pairs of bulging eyes could be seen in- 
tently following our progress. The boat 
drew steadily nearer with its kibitzing 
occupants. 

“Why don’t you net him?” one of the 
occupants asked. 

“Better let him run,” said another. 
“He'll bust your leader.” 

I could have stood their well-meant 
chatter, but, when my silver, still fight- 
ing, slanted off in their direction, I be- 
gan to boil. 

“Use our net,” the man in the bow 
offered. “Here, catch it!” 

“Why don’t you net him?” I quickly 
demanded. “You’re close enough!” My 
sarcasm had no effect. They were 
enjoying their ringside seats. 

“Better ease away, Charlie,” I 
suggested as I snubbed the trout 
up close to the rod tip. “Head for 
shore and I'll beach this baby 
before they ride over him!” 

But the other boat was nearer 
shore than we were, and, when 
we started to move, it moved, 
too. We maneuvered just off its 
stern, past a couple of submerged 
rocks, and almost too close to a 
fallen tree. Just as our boat 
scraped the sand, I hopped from 
it. 

By this time, my silvery an- 
tagonist was groggy, so it wasn’t 
too difficult or risky to get him 
in front of me. I aimed for dry 
land, and, with my rod held 
straight ahead, I sloshed my way 
to the bank and tossed the fish 
well on shore. His few feeble 
flops on the brushy bank proved 
that he still had the heart but 
lacked the strength. 

I had no sooner got the hook 
out of his mouth and my fly dis- 
engaged than the four boatmen 
were on me, or rather, on my 
fish. After eagerly scanning and 
pawing my catch, the like of 
which they had never before seen, 
they dashed back into their boat 
to “get one of them things,”—and 
I couldn’t blame them for that! 

As I write this, my arm still 
throbs with the scrap put up by 


Parley Shaw, of North Ogden, Ut., fired at a deer with the my first silver. It won’t be the 
.30/30 carbine he holds here. 
examination revealed that a bullet from the rifle of another 
hunter had struck Shaw's gun at the instant he had fired it 


last. When a silver trout tangles 
with a Silver Doctor, the ensuing 
fight is something to dream about. 
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Old Raccoon by the Light of the Moon 


(Continued from page 17) 


the great, dead bird lying still, with 
feathers rumpled and bald head bloody. 

Up among the branches, I hear all 
around a strange, flapping noise. It 
sounds like bark being torn from trees. 

Other buzzards are fearfully taking 
off into the night. So this is where the 
squadron roosts. I’ve often wondered, as 
I've seen them serenely soaring over the 
river and countryside, where they came 
from, where they went. 

The hottest chase of the evening is tak- 
ing place down along the river. We stand 
yn the promontory above, listening. And 
then we all lurch over the top and plunge 
down the cliff toward the water. All the 
dogs are in on this one, and the whole 
crew veers from one side of the river to 
the other. We cannot see where the 
quarry or the pursuers cross, but the 
sound tells us there is drama taking place 
along the reed-lined banks and in the 
dark waters. The chase seems torunina 
circle, over the river and back agaih. 
We walk out over the swirling, ice-choked 
water on an old, swaying suspension 
bridge, and there we listen. “Yi-i-i-i,” 
yells Woody to the dogs, “Yi-i-i-i,” and 
they chorus back to us savagely. 


ROM downstream comes a faint, 

rhythmic beat which slowly becomes 
low coughs and snorts. I look at my 
watch. It’s the 12:30 freight coming up 
the cut-off along the river, the white 
headlight stabbing the darkness. We 
usually wait for the train from the cliffs 
above and watch her pass. I usually am 
eager for the fire box to open and throw 
a red, moving glare over the rocky hills. 
But tonight—“Damn that train.” She is 
cutting between the dogs and the quarry. 
At the muffled blast of her whistle, we 
swing a lantern in salute. After the la- 
boring locomotive passes, the long line of 
cars rattles by. As the train has passed 
us, so has the chase, and the dispirited 
hounds sit around us on their haunches 
along the footway of the swaying bridge. 

We huddle, tired and cold, among the 
reeds on the bank. Out there rushes the 
water, gurgling with its own importance. 
It's cold down here in the valley. I seem 
to be inhaling a clear liquid, which 
changes in my body to a vaporous cloud. 
We build a fire and, warmer now, lie 
back on the frozen ground, listening to 
the river’s music. We hear faintly from 
far off the foolish, incessant yapping of 
terrified house dogs, alarmed by our 
chase. 

“We'll go back up Saint James Branch,” 
Woody says, and we put out our fire. 
Saint James Branch is a duplicate of 
Oklahoma Branch, but the timber about 
it is larger, the woods cleaner. 

We struggle up into the hills for half a 
mile, and the dogs strike. Driver, first, 
then Sea Lion, Fly, Music, and Little 
Rock. Shine slips from behind our heels 
and bounds off. A crescendo of noise 
floats back to us. It swells and falls, then 
swells again. We are running, slipping, 
stumbling up the rocky trail, fighting to 
keep up with that lanterned will-o’-the- 
wisp, Woody. His repeated, encouraging 
“Yi-i-i-i, Yi-i-i’ to the dogs comes to us. 
And then I hear a sound I know. Rock is 
tree barking. “Woof! Woof!” he says, 

i then after a moment—“Woof, woof, 
woof!” 

About a huge, dead, towering oak, sit 
the dogs in a circle—their heads pointed 

to the tree, eyes cold and staring. Rock, 
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by appointment, sits a bit inside the cir- 
cle. He still barks whenever he pulls his 
red, lolling tongue into his mouth. 

We back off from the tree and search it 
carefully with our powerful electric 
torches. We see nothing. “It’s a tap 
tree,” says Woody, which means that the 
‘coon is a wily, old fellow. In his head- 
long, but crafty, run from the dogs, he 
deliberately bounded into this tree, cir- 
cled the trunk, and leaped from the far 
side in a long, arching spring. He has 
fooled the dogs. But has he? Rock has 
disappeared. 

Woody approaches Sea Lion and 
Driver, leans over to them. “Sta-h-h-h! 
Sta-h-h-h, sta-h-h-h!” he whispers. They 
prick their ears, for a moment look in- 
telligently at him, and slink off into the 
blackness. Then, 100 yards from us, Rock 
again tree barks—violently, with author- 
ity in his voice. He is not fooled this time. 

From the top crotch of a tree, the old 
raccoon gazes down at us. In the center 
of the torch’s light he doesn’t look partic- 
ularly afraid. His dignity is wounded. He 
is amazed! His little, shining, snapping, 
black eyes peer intelligently. As he hears 
Woody’s climbers bite menacingly into 
the bark, his look changes to alarm. He 
shifts from foot to foot uneasily. Slowly, 
Woody climbs up the trunk, along the 
great branch. The ’coon backs slowly to 
the far end. Woody shakes. The raccoon 
holds tightly, snarling, spitting defiance. 
Woody hauls up the long, prodding stick. 
Now the dogs break into pandemonium, 
and hurl themselves at the trunk, claw- 
ing at the peeling bark. Rock, alone, sits 
on his haunches, utterly dignified. Woody 
pushes with his stick. “Look out, boys!” 

A ball of animated fur hurtles earth- 
ward, lands on its feet. The howling mob 
of dogs is on him. The raccoon goes over 
on his back, his tearing claws raking at 
the faces of the dogs. Terrified, over- 
whelmed, he screams—screams again, 
and dies. We chase the dogs and re- 
trieve the quarry. He must weigh eight- 
een pounds. 

We've come a long way under the stars 
and moon and through the blackness un- 
der the trees. We've heard the wild music 
of hounds on the scent, and have shared 
their exhilaration as they closed in on 
the game. There may be game more able 
to satisfy the soul of the hunter. I don’t 
know. I'll take 'coon. 


Duck Rescue 


TRICKEN with botulism, a form of 

food poisoning, 5,000 dying ducks 
were transported last fall from Lake 
Shackatan, Minn., to the pure water of 
near-by lakes. The plight of these wild 
birds, so paralyzed they could neither 
fly nor swim, aroused Minnesota sports- 
men to action, and two federal agencies 
and the State Department of Conserva- 
tion were called to the rescue. 

A crew of WPA workers patrolled the 
lake in rowboats, picking the sick ducks 
from the polluted lake, and carrying 
them to healthy waters, where most are 
recovering. State conservation officials 
said that the presence of the deadly 
botulism germ was due to the rise of 
the lake water after years of drought, 
which had rotted vegetation in the lake 
bed. Decomposition of the vegetation 
depleted the lake’s supply of oxygen, 
creating a poison in the wild ducks’ nat- 
ural food. 
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DO YOU OWN A 
RAILROAD? 


Here at last is a brand new and complete 
handbook for the Model Railway enthusiast. 
Shows you how to save real money building 
and laying your own track, making an auto- 
matic signal system, constructing bridges, 
culverts, tunnels, stations, semaphores, wa- 
ter tanks, coaling trestles, roundhouses, 
turntables, crossing gates, switches, etc. 
The detailed instructions and diagrams in 
this great book make it easy. 


EVERY MODEL RAILWAY 
ENTHUSIAST NEEDS THIS NEW BOOK 


Tells you how to utilize every bit of avail- 
able space in laying out your system. How 
to turn out smoke stacks, fire boxes, boilers, 
and wheels, in your own shop. Complete, 
easy-to-follow instructions for building a 
box car, gondola, refrigerator, tank, hopper, 
caboose, day coach, pullman, baggage, and 
observation car. Complete plans, specifica- 
tions, instructions, and scale blueprint for 
building the popular Atlantic type locomotive. 

Send only $2.00 for your copy of Model 
Railways or we will ship C. O. BY plus a few 
cents postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Address 
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A wonderful manual 
of unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
your beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
your own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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Things to 


OR centuries, hunters in the lands of 

the big snows, particularly Scandi- 

navia, have used skis for speedy pur- 

suit of game. Outdoorsmen in this 
country are turning more and more to 
this ancient method of traveling the 
snows, not only to reach hunting coun- 
try and trail game, but as a distinct and 
exciting sport in itself. Whatever use he 
puts them to, the outdoorsman will find 
that skis add immeasurably to his enjoy- 
ment of the outdoors during the winter 
months. 

Before he can expect to get the utmost 
in enjoyment out of his skis, however, he 
must learn to use them. This is really not 
a difficult knack to acquire, but master- 
ing it takes a certain amount of patience 
and knowledge. 

Before you can even begin to learn to 
ski you must have skis, and the equip- 
ment that goes with them. The selection 
of a proper outfit is as important as the 
acquisition of skiing technique. 

Popular models of skis are made in 
lengths of 6 to 8 ft. To select your correct 
size, you stand beside the upturned ski 
and lift one arm straight above your 
head. If your fingers close easily about 
the ski's tip, the length is right, although 
an inch or two either way will not make 
much difference. Some skiers advise skis 
4 in. longer than the length indicated by 
this test. The beginner should remember, 
however, that, while skis must be long 
enough to support his weight in snow, 
slightly shorter ones than his regular 
size permit him to learn skiing more 
quickly. If his regular size is 7 ft., he 
will find a 6'%-ft. ski easier to handle. 
On the other hand, length increases 
speed and, when high speed is required, 
skis should be as long as the skier can 
manage. 

The touring-model ski is of medium 
length, width, and weight, and is good for 
general hiking. It is admirable as the be- 
ginner’s first ski. 

A very narrow, very light, flexible ski 
is popular for fast cross-country runs 
where turns are few. It has one wide, 
deep groove for steadiness and accuracy 
in straight coursing. 

The slalom ski is a rather short, light, 
and narrow model, designed to take 
sharp turns in downhill skiing. The term 
“slalom” means a descending ski course 
broken by numerous curves and terraces. 

Jumping skis are appropriately larger 
and heavier, to give the strength re- 
quired in this strenuous sport. Their bot- 
toms carry three grooves for maximum 
steadiness in control, and for extreme 
speed. 

Besides these popular models, there are 
special, featherweight, racing skis for 
high speed over hard snow, and extra- 
wide skis 10 and 12 ft. long to carry the 
skier over deep, fluffy snow. 

Two poles are commonly used, one in 
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Whether you are after game or enjoying the sport for its own sake, speeding down 
a snow-covered slope, with the winter wind stinging your face, is a matchless thrill 


either hand. These should reach from 
the ground to the armpits. They should 
be light, strong and not too stiff. 

Next to the ski in importance is the 
skier’s footgear, since the boot practi- 
cally controls the ski. Your boots should 
have a square, stiff box toe, strong soles, 
rip-proof seams, waterproof top, and a 
concave heel to hold the binding securely. 
An instep, reénforced with a steel shank, 
is suggested for feet needing some such 
support. The ski boot must be large 
enough to fit comfortably over two pairs 
of wool socks or stockings, and the upper 
should not bulge outside the sole line un- 
der your weight. A 7-in. boot is a good 
height. A strap over the instep will take 
up slack, but should not be drawn tight 
enough to impede circulation, and thus 
invite freezing. Sole protectors should 
be attached to each side of the boot to 
keep the boot from coming in contact 
with metal parts of the bindings. Grease 
ski boots sparingly, and do not wear 
them the same day grease is applied. 

Bindings are important. They must be 
strong enough to insure safety, and 
should be readily adjustable. The hitch 
should be low with a toe strap, and, pref- 
erably, a safety heel spring. 

Skiing is a vigorous sport and the best 
clothing is lightweight, wind-proof, and 





resistant to snow and rain. The material 
should not be heavy or the skier will be 
uncomfortably warm, and it should not 
be rubberized. Wool is the preferred ma- 
terial. It should have a smooth, firm 
weave. Loosely woven sweaters are not 
desirable unless they are to be worn un- 
der a wind-proof jacket or parka. Short 
canvas leggings or gaiters help keep 
feet warm, turn snow, and support the 
ankles. 

Snow glasses are necessary to protect 
the eyes from glare, and it is well to coat 
the face with some lotion that will pro- 
tect it from sunburn and snow burn in 
high altitudes and on very bright days. 

Considerable strength and effort will 
be saved by waxing your skis according 
to the conditions of the snow and the 
type of travel you expect to do. There is 
a type of wax for each condition of snow 
you're likely to encounter—dry, wet, 
hard, fresh. The wax is applied smooth, 
rough, thick, or thin, depending upon the 
snow and the kind of skiing to be done 
Usually a thin, smooth application of wax 
is used for speed in powdery snow. For 
climbing, it is left thicker and somewhat 
lumpy, to increase traction. 

Complete directions accompany each 
grade of wax. New skis are sometimes 
varnished to prevent warping before they 
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are sold. This should be gently sanded 
away and the bottoms coated with wax. 

The first step in skiing is taken on 
level ground. Learn to walk before try- 
ing to slide. A frozen lake or smooth 
field covered with snow is a good place to 
practice. Avoid hills and slopes until you 
can manage skis on flat surfaces. It isa 
good plan to use no poles at first and 
learn to balance yourself without them. 
Once acquired, this sense of balance is 
never lost. 

Keep the skis parallel and rather close 
together. The natural tendency at first 
is to spread the feet apart to steady your- 
self. Wide-spaced skis are harder to con- 
trol and steer. Push your right foot for- 
ward with knee slightly bent. Keep your 
weight mostly on the ball of your foot 
ind lean forward from the waist. Then 
slide the left foot ahead in the same way, 
straightening your right knee with a lit- 
tle jerk. Keep your body relaxed, use a 
smooth, gliding step with as little weight 
on your heels as possible, and most of it 
upon the advancing ski. Do not lift your 
feet. The longer your stride, the more 
effortlessly and tirelessly you can travel 
on skis. 


HE beginner, of course, must ignore 

speed until he has learned control in 
ordinary walking and running, since 
control is the groundwork of this sport. 

Before your first ski practice, take 
stretching and bending exercises that 
will loosen and relax as many muscles of 
the body as possible. 

After you can balance on skis, take up 
the poles. Slip your hand through the 
pole strap, then grip the pole firmly. The 
strap must lie smoothly over the back of 
the hand and leave the wrist free. Hold 
the tops of the poles rather close to- 
gether, exactly in front of the chest. 
Push the poles down in the snow alter- 
nately, swinging your arms close to your 
body as you do when walking without 
skis—one pole swinging forward with the 
opposite foot. Never push your arms 
out away from your body. 

For an easy, fast stride on the level 
and on smooth slopes, you can use a 
different step. Reach out with the right 
pole and right ski and thrust hard on the 
pole. This is followed by a quick advance 
of the left ski and left pole and a second 
hard push. A still different step is made 
by advancing both poles after a quick 














































right and left step, giving a powerful 
thrust on both. 
In downhill coasting, do not hold 








skis exactly even, but advance one until 
the heel of that foot is even with the toes 
of the other. If snow is soft, keep skis 
close together; spread them a little apart 
on hard snow. Bend the knees more and 









lean a bit farther forward than when 
walking on level ground. Bent knees 
soften the jars and bumps, give better 







control and a more graceful posture. 
Slight changes in your downhill course 
can be made by “edging,’’ which simply 
means leaning in the direction you want 
to turn. By shifting weight to the right 
edges of the skis, you swerve right and 





vice versa. More abrupt turns in walking 

d running are accomplished by kick 

rns, side steps, stem turns, single and 

double Christianas, and Telemarks. The 

quickest way to learn these steps or turns 

is by careful observation of experts. 
ey are practically impossible to de- 
ribe in words. 

You can, however, master a good deal 
of ski technique by practicing alone. 
‘hoose a gentle slope and test the results 
f putting your weight on one side of one 

both skis, of advancing either foot 
vhile edging, and of turning heel and toe 
ightly as the body is swung to corre- 

ond. Note the response and perfect 
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these movements until you attain the de- 
sired result. 
most turns. 

There are several ways to slacker 
speed and to stop. The beginner may lose 
his nerve and fall. This is effective, 
sometimes dangerous and 
clumsy. 


fect. Double stemming, or “snowplow 
ing,” is more positive. The points of the 
skis are held close together while 
tails are slowly pushed apart. 
weight evenly on each ski, 


self if you tumble. At the start 


edges deeper. 
on narrow trails lacking room for 
double stem. Crouch low 
with the downhill ski. 
Falls are inevitable at times, and you 


and stem only 


should know how to fall as safely as pos- 


sible. The best plan is to sit down back- 
ward, both poles thrust in the snow be- 
hind to break your impact. If you can’t 
remember to do this, simply tumble back- 
ward and a little to one side. Muscles 
must be completely relaxed to avoid in- 
jury. 

To get back on your skis with the least 
expenditure of strength, turn them at 
right angles to the slope. Pull your knees 
up toward your chest and bend body for- 
ward. Thrust with the uphill knee and 
both poles simultaneously, and you are 
up. 
as coasting and downhill running, but it 
is unusually thrilling and not impossible 
to learn if you start right. 


GOOD practice jump course can be 


easily prepared on small hills or 
slopes. Make the take-off slightly slop- 
ing. This will give practically the same 
length of jump as a level or upturned | 
take-off, but the skier will not rise so 
high and consequently he lands with 
considerably less force. 


Master the short jump before attempt- 


ing higher, longer flights. The approach, 
or in-run, of the jump should be about 8 


ft. wide. The landing ground should, for 
safety, be at least twice that width and 
slope approximately 30 degrees. If the 


ground does not lie exactly right for the 
desired take-off, you can build a little 
wood platform at this point or cut out a 


cross section of ground to gain the de-| 


sired profile. 

Jumping takes quite a little courage, 
much determination, and plenty of cool 
control. Special low-hitch bindings are 
used to keep the sturdy jumping ski 
close against the heel. Correct body posi- 
tion important, and this changes 
the jump progresses. At the top of the 
in-run, the skier takes a deep breath, and 


is as 


one or two steps to start motion. Then, 
as he gains momentum, he brings the 
arms forward, and crouches with bent 
knees. The crouch becomes more pro- 
nounced as speed increases. Just before 
the jump, the arms are brought slightly 
back, then thrown forward and body is 


straightened as he leaves the 
Skis are held close together, the head is 
thrust forward, the body bent at hips, 
with the arms movingina circle. As the 
jump progresses, the body is gradually 
straightened again to be ready to absorb 
the shock of landing on the packed snow 
with springy knees. 

A good way to learn the technique of 


jumping is to watch others skilled in the | 


sport. Get a position from which you 
have a full side view of the flight and 


note carefully all the changes of position | 


that accompany each stage.—Maurice H 


Decker. 


Edging is a fundamental of | 


but 

usually | 
Dragging one or both poles hard | 
in the snow has some slight braking ef- | 


the | 
Hold your 
bend knees 
well, and hold poles behind to catch your- 
of the 
snowplow, skis are kept flat, then, as the 
drag increases, you slowly dig the inside 
The single stem is useful 
the 


Jumping on skis is not quite so simple 


ground. | 


NEED NEW SKIS? 


IF you need skis this 
year, see Northlands 
before you buy them. 
Champions demand 
these matched skis 
that promote faster, 
easier skiing. North- 
lands are famous for 
their choice wood 
.| expert design and 

| master craftsman- 
| ship. Each pairabso- 
lutely uniform thru- 
out. Identified by the ¢ 
famous ‘ 


Deerhead. 
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Write for your free 
copy of Northland’s 
How to Ski booklet, now. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. COMPANY 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minnesota 





BETTER PERFORMANCE 
On Any Snow!! 


s DOOR-EASE _ 
" ALL-WEATHER 
SKI WAX 


v 


= 
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Universal Type — for racing, running, 
climbing gives more speed, lasts longer 
on wet, dry, powder or crust snow. Simpli- 
fies waxing clean and easy to handle 
and apply — won't soil hands or clothes! 
At ski shops and sporting goods dealers — 
35c for 4',-inch stick. 

MUSKEGON 


AMERICAN GREASE ASE STICK C0., micntoan 
WHY NOT Spend 
Spring, Summer, Fall 
Gathering Butterflies, Insects 


IMS YSHLN3SM-1 








$1.50 MALE 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 
to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my Instructions, 
pictures, price list. Profit—pleasure. Send 10c(notstamps) 
fc rated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, DEALER IN INSECTS 
Dept. 22, Box 1830 San Diego, Calif. 


DRIVE ANY ROUTE : 
On the Mi Z 






an follow any direc-* 
ns with a Hall Auto 
n your wind- 
hield. Drivers everywhere depend 
get them there on time, 
It shows your dire 1 of travel at 

n any weather. Only $2.95 at your dealer 
ece model $1.95. Write for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 246-P9, Warren, Ohio 
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mon itt 
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Be Your Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


GASOLINE 
ru v 





TANK 


Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 condi- 
tion by doing yourself many 
easy tasks completely ex- 
plained in this brand new 
manual. 

Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language in 
AUTO KINKS fully illus- 
trated with drawings and 
simple diagrams, and 
re vA out just what to do no mat- 


“Renoee wine 
(oeTACHApLE) 





Ve oor ter what goes wrong—how 

‘e —s to make tomperary or ore 
| = ee manent repairs to the 
A reduced drawing from motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
| AUTO KINKS showing ignition, lights, starter, ra- 
how to repair hole in gaso- diator, chassis, running 
line tank without solder- gear, body, fender, top, 


and even the garage. 
AUTO KINKS is a com- 

plete service manual which 

our 


ing. Complete explanation 
in book 


will save you many times its cost. Besides cutting 
repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out of doing these 
simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong cloth bind- 
ing, pictures on every page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a few 
cents postage. 

— == «= ae aes a= ee es ee ee ee 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 19, 

353 Fourth Ave., New ——— a. Ye 


Send me AUTO KINKS. ree to pay the postman 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage $x the book arrives. If 
I am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return it 
to you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund my 
money in full. 


Name 


| Address 














OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Ice Fisherman's Stove 


HIS handy stove 
( is a 5-gal. paint 
a ee pail, hung with a 
bolt to the top of 
a piece of pipe 
which is forced 
down 8 or 10 in. 
into the ice. Two 
stiff rods placed 
crosswise support 
the coffee pot or 
skillet. A notch in 


one side of the 
pail top lets the 
skillet’s handle 


protrude. The 
fuel, which can be 
wood, charcoal, or 
coke, is laid on 
the bottom of the 
Punch a few holes in the sides, 





pail. 
close to the bottom for draft, or better 


a 
a 


still, cut a draft door and fit it with 
sliding cover. I carry this stove in 
burlap bag.—V. S. Vincellette, Mass. 


Sand Knife-Sharpener 


F YOU find the edge of your knife get- 

ting dull, and have no sharpening 
stone handy, try this: Scatter some fine, 
wet sand on the top of a box or any flat, 


wooden surface, and work your knife 
back and forth on it as if it were a 
whetstone. You'll be pleased to find 


what a good substitute it makes for a 
regular sharpening stone.—H. V. Stent, 
B. C., Canada. 


Shooting After Dark 


HEN it is necessary to shoot at 

night, wet a finger and run it down 
along the top of the rifle barrel. The 
moisture reflects light from the stars 
or moon and makes it possible to see 
the sights much more clearly.—James 
Billington, N. M. 


Woodsman's Fur Stretcher 


CCASIONALLY 

the big game 
hunter acquires an 
unexpected piece of 
nice fur and has no 
stretcher in camp. 
In such a case, cut 
a slender ash or 
maple sapling and 
shave a notch 2 in. 
long and \% in. deep 
near the center. 
Bend the _ sapling 
into the shape of a 









NOTCH 


ASH OR 
MAPLE 
SAPLING 





V, and put a stick, 
| notched at both 
ends, between the 
JOINT as 
beta Sides of the sap- 


ling some 5 in. from 
the bend. For foxes cut this stick 3 in. 
long, for cats 4 in. Bring the ends of the 
sapling down to the desired width at the 
bottom and insert a second notched stick 
between them. This stick is measured 
for the width of the hide at the rear legs. 
Tie the lower ends of the stretcher to 
hold the second cross stick in place, and 
tie the skinned legs of the fur to the 
stick to hold the pelt in place.—I. B. Hall, 
Vet. 








¢ Trail Queries ° 


Dried and Jerked Venison 


Question: Will you please tell me how to 
make dried venison, as well as jerked venison? 
—R. P. V., Mich. 


Answer: I am not sure that there is any 
difference between dried and jerked venison. 
Some authorities hold that dried meat is cured 
only by the sun and wind and without fire. 
Jerked meat is always prepared over a slow fire. 
The preliminary steps are the same in both 
The meat should be well-cooled, then 


cases. 
removed from the bone, and cut in slices no 
thicker than % in. and of a size you can 


conveniently handle. Some men like to jerk 
venison without salt, but I believe a tastier 
product is always obtained by using salt. Salt 
also helps to hurry the process of drying. Use a 


scant teaspoonful of salt to each pound of 
meat. Mix a little pepper with salt if you like, 
Rub this 


14 teaspoonful to the pound of meat. 
over the slices of venison. In the Southwest, 
you can cure or dry meat in the sun, but, in 
other regions, you should use fire. Hang the 
strips or slices on sticks, which are supported 
horizontally about 3 ft. from the ground. Build 
a small fire of smokeless fuel under the meat, 
and keep turning and changing it so all slices 
will dry evenly. When done, the meat will be 
moisture-free, hard, and brittle. When drying, 
the meat should not be permitted to get wet from 
rain or dew. Jerked and dried meat can be 
eaten raw or stewed with a little water.— 


M. H. D. 


Cleaning Waterproof Coat 


Question: I have a canvas hunting coat of the 
reversible type, and I would like to know a way 
of cleaning it without its losing its waterproof 
qualities—F. M., Pa. 


Answer: Almost any kind of cleaning you 
might give your hunting coat will in some de- 
gree make it less waterproof. I think the way 


that would affect it least is to use some of the 


of furniture and automobiles. Apply this in a 
mild suds with brush, then quickly rinse away 
with lukewarm water. Treat both sides alike 
Dry cleaning or cleaning with naphtha or ben- 
zine will, of course, practically remove the 
waterproofing. If the coat is fairly valuable, it 
might pay to return it to the factory, which 
can clean the garment, then subject it to its reg- 
ular waterproofing process.—M. H. D. 


Fireplace Construction 


Question: In building a fireplace, what is the 
proper proportion between the opening and the 
size and height of the chimney? What size 
fireplace can be built with a 6 x 12-in. chimney 
25 ft. high? What size chimney, 25 ft. high, i 
needed for a fireplace 3 x 4 ft.?—M. R., New 
Mexico. 


Answer: In my opinion, no fireplace flue or 
chimney should have a smaller inside diamete 
than 8 x 12 in. This is the minimum size wit 
which most furnace manufacturers will guaran 
tee satisfactory furnace performance, and the 
same should also hold good with fireplaces. I: 
cheap construction, an 8 x 8-in. flue is ofter 
used, and sometimes this works fairly well. You 
6 x 12-in. flue inside measurements should take¢ 
care of a fireplace that has only a 3 x 4-ft 
opening. However, I suggest you use the stan 
ard dimension of 8 x 12 in. 
you to employ flue lining if you like, and, if y 


are building the chimney yourself, this lining 
not only prevents danger of fires from 
chimney’s “burning out,’”’ but also acts as a 


inside form against which to lay brick or stone: 
I believe the 8 x 12-in. flue will take care « 
fireplaces having openings up to 3 x 5 ft. Large 
fireplaces than this should have the 12 x 12-ir 
chimney. There is nothing lost by a large 
volume of draft, for, if the draft does pull t 
strongly, you can use the fireplace damper t 
counteract it. A good height for the chimne 
is 25 ft.—M. H. D. 


A Gun Barrel Has Odd Tricks 


(Continued from page 55) 


a rifle for the .30/06 cartridge is 9 lb., per- 
mitting good work in any position to 
which the marksman is accustomed. 
When the rifle has to be carried on long 
hikes, we have to compromise, but care 
must be taken not to spoil good holding 
by too light an arm. 

This reminds me of a story told by 
Charles Cottar, a guide in British East 
Africa. Two Englishmen employed him 
to handle their safari. By way of getting 
a line on how they could manage their 
A470 elephant rifles, he asked to see them 
fire a few shots. They put up a lard can, 
2 ft. high and 12 in. across, and each of 
them fired three shots at it from a sitting 
position at 100 yd. The rifles weighed 
10% Ib. each, and the free recoil was 60 
foot-pounds. One man hit the can with 
his three shots, the other with two, but 
every time they fired the rifle kicked 
them clean over backwards. They knew 
this would not do with a charging ele- 
phant, so they shot offhand the next 
three shots. Being probably afraid of 
their guns now, they missed the can 
every shot. Cottar finished two ele- 
phants with a .35 Newton. 

This means that there is no use in a 
man’s overarming himself. If he cannot 
handle the power when he has it then it 
is worthless to him. 

In big game shooting, beginning with 
deer, the hunter needs to know himself 
and his rifle. The next question is, what 
degree of skill is necessary? I'd say that, 
if a man, at 100 yd., prone, sitting, and 
offhand, can shoot five shots from each 
position, into a 6-in. bull, that is good 
shooting. Now, suppose the shooter fails 
to stay in the bull at 100 yd. with his 15 


shots, (and I have never yet seen a ma 
who could do it with a .405 Wincheste! 
what is to be done about it? 


I'd try it with a .22 Hornet, and, whe 






This will permit 


I succeeded, would work up in power to a 


point where I couldn’t stay in that bul 
and stop short of that in kick and powe! 
3elieve me or not, there is no one wl 


can’t find a rifle so powerful that he can't 


control it. 
Men differ, and what one man can d 
another can’t. The only thing powerf 


enough for deer that I could shoot and 


still keep all shots in a 6-in. bull at 1! 
yd. was the Roberts .257 cartridge in 
Winchester Model 54 ’scope-sighted rifl 


If I tried the trick with the 180-grain '(¢ 


bullet, chances are I got a shot or tw 


cut, unless I carefully tied the rifle down 


with a sling. The trouble with a sli 
was that I never took time to adjust 
The difference all lay in the kick ar 


jump, and the variation in center of im- 


pact caused by these factors 
of the Roberts didn’t amount to mu 
and a fair shooter could stay in the bi 
just by holding about 3 in. high offhar 


The jum} 


Any man who can fire any rifle from the 


three positions at 100 yd., and keep 


shots in a #in. circle, will be shooti 
a great deal better than I have ev 
seen done. 

When the time comes, if it ever does, 


that we can have a rifle with 3,000 fo 
pounds of energy, which doesn’t kick 
jump off the mark when fired, it will 
possible to hit deer at 300 yd., may 
farther. Plenty of rifles would do t 
work on a stuffed deer at 300 yd., if ' 
had three sighting shots and could st} 
them.—Chas. Askins. 
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slippery, and, on the slope, there was 
slippery grass beneath the snow. As I 
edged my way down, my feet took 
wings. I made a one-point landing, and 
went tobogganing downhill on the sand- 
wiches I had tied to the back of my 
belt. Leaving a trail of jelly, peanut 
butter, and bread, I slid for at least 100 
feet, finally coming to a painful stop on 
an area of rough rocks. Shaken but not 
hurt, I crawled to the strip of timber 
and looked from the opposite side at the 
caribou. Despite my stalking, if you 
could call it that, they had not taken 
fright. The bull had actually moved 
closer and now was half-facing me not 
150 yards away. Being somewhat winded 
and shaky, I rested for fully ten minutes 
before leveling at the area of gray 
which represented the bull’s throat and 
a portion of the shoulder. The 180-grain 
bullet slammed home, and the caribou 
crashed to the snow, kicked a few times, 
and lay still. The rest of the herd 
bounced away, white flags held high. 


NKNOWN to me at the time, two 

hunters, less than a mile away, 
paused at the noise of my shot. “Paul 
must have seen a caribou,” said Bill. 
“We'd better hike over.” 

“Wait a minute,” Jack advised. “If 
that was a bull he shot at, he’ll shoot 
again.” But, of course, my rifle re- 
mained silent. . 

“Let’s go on,” Jack said, finally. “He 
was probably shooting at a blue grouse.” 
And so the hunters went on their way 
and missed a tremendous opportunity. 
For, indeed, excitement over my way 
was only beginning. 

First, I inspected my kill and found 
that, while the antlers were not ex- 
ceptionally broad, they carried no fewer 
than thirty-seven points. About this 
time, I caught sight of some caribou 
through the lanes of timber not far 
away. Leaving my rifle against the 
dead bull, I decided to get some camera 
shots. Since my negative was small and 
I had no telephoto equipment, I knew 
I would have to stalk close. 

As I crept forward, taking advantage 
of all cover, another bull stepped from 
behind the snow screens not more than 
150 feet away. My camera shutter was 
clicking rapidly, and I kept edging closer. 
At length, the herd of six trotted away, 
suspicious but not badly frightened. 

Off to the left, I caught a glimpse of 
a lone bull lying down. As the other 
caribou vanished in the woods, he got 
to his feet and started to approach me. 
It must have looked as though we were 
stalking each other as I walked toward 
him in the open, shooting with the 
camera. I got several shots before his 
suspicions got the better of his curiosity. 

Now, for the first time, I became 
aware of the myriad caribou tracks 
iround me. The snow was cut up with 
thousands of giant prints. Suddenly I 
heard the shuffle of hoofs in the snow. 
At the time, I was many paces from the 
nearest cover, and so stood motionless, 
with camera ready. Then I glanced at 
the red window in the back of the 
amera. There was but one exposure 
left on the film. 

Dropping to one knee, I started to 
reload, and, just then, another herd of 
caribou came into view, well within 
camera range. There were nine animals 

this bunch, with one dominating 
bull, though two of the lesser males 


carried fair headgear. Two of the cows, 
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(Continued from page 23) 


also, were antlered. Never did a photog- 
rapher fumble more than I, as the 
caribou milled around, watching me. 
And, naturally, just as my film was in 
place and I was ready to go into action, 
the band started off. 

Surely, thought I, this would be the 
end of the caribou parade. But I stood 
near a clump of spruces and listened. 
Again the squashing shuffle of hoofs, 
off in quite the opposite direction to that 
taken by the other herds. Pushing 
about 100 feet through snow-laden 
shrubbery, I came upon a scene I will 
not soon forget. Hurriedly I counted 
twenty-two caribou, and there were at 
least two big bulls among them. One 
was an old-timer, for he had massive, 
spreading antlers, and a predominance 
of white on his throat. 

This rugged buil snorted almost con- 
tinuously, as if jealous of the other 
stag. At length, he led his herd away, 
and I hiked after them. As I had hoped, 
I found them feeding about 100 yards 
farther on, in fairly open country. The 
bull was still grumbling his displeasure 
at something, while his charges fed on 
the ground moss. 

To get close enough for pictures, I 
had to work across a bit of meadow. I 
took a chance on approaching upright, 
making exposures as I went. The bull 
apparently decided that I was a strange- 
looking tree and turned to face me. He 
would lower his head, paw the snow, 
and snort, and once or twice I regretted 
having left my rifle several hundred 
yards away. 

It is sometimes said that an old cow 
is the brains of a caribou herd. While 
the bull evidently did most of the worry- 
ing for this band, it certainly was one of 
the antlered cows that gave the danger 
signal. I noticed that she had spotted me 
and was circling toward my downwind 
side. Finally, she must have caught man 
scent, for she wheeled quickly and sped 
back to the herd, bawling a warning. 
Instantly, the caribou gathered in a 
mass, with the bull between me and the 
rest of the herd. Then, almost like a 
squad of soldiers, they started off on 
a run. 

After the parade of caribou, I re- 
turned to my kill and dressed out 
the meat. Presently, I took the caribou 





A little engagement between a trout fly and 
an alder—fun only when you look back on it 


Caribou on Parade 





liver and shuffled back to the cabin, 
where I slept a couple of hours before 
preparing the evening meal. Jack and 
Bill came in about dusk, having been 
on the move all day. They had seen no 
caribou, not even a track in the snow! 

The next morning I guided them to 
my kill and the multitude of caribou 
tracks. the snow had melted consider- 
ably, but the route taken by the largest 
herd was easy to follow. From meadow 
to meadow, down into lower country, 
the trail led us, coming finally to an 
elevation where there was no snow. 
Here it was almost hopeless to attempt 
to track the caribou on the spongy moss. 
Around noon, I went back to the cabin, 
sighting a lone caribou bull along the 
way. Jack and Bill plodded in at night- 
fall. The caribou might have all mi- 
grated to southern California for all 
they had seen. 

On the following morning, we en- 
listed the services of the pack horses 
and brought in the head and meat of 
my bull. Then I holed up for the day, 
while Jack and Bill struck out in 
another direction. Again, no caribou, 
and they came in leg-weary, but not 
discouraged. 

“One man can’t have all the luck,” 
Jack commented. “These caribou are 
acting like a lot of one-man dogs,” Bill 
said. “And I guess you’re the man.” 

In the gray dawn, they were away 
again, although it now seemed to be 
a struggle for Bill to get out of bed. 
Around 10 o’clock, I hiked up to the 
ridge with a light shotgun and brought 
in three husky blue grouse, which I 
proceeded to stew for the evening 
meal. With the first grayness of dusk, 
I was outside the cabin, drinking deeply 
of the high country “where the soul is 
king of itself again, up there with the 
stars, alone.” 

What was that? My reverie was 
broken by the sound of hoofs moving 
over soft ground. Across the little basin, 
eight caribou filtered out of the forest, 
heading for the pothole before me. 
Motionless, I watched the herd bull, 
whose headgear was a trophy worthy of 
any hunter's consideration. I doubt that 
the animals saw me, but a vagrant wind 
betrayed my presence, and they angled 
back up the slope in the direction of the 
bald ridge. I watched their white flags 
bouncing like tiny ghosts in the gather- 
ing night. 

Then I remembered the grouse stew 
simmering on the ancient stove in the 
cabin. But, just as I reached the door, 
a shot blasted the silence in the direction 
the caribou had disappeared. Two, three, 
four shots—and I was hiking toward 
the ridge. After shouting several times, 
I found Jack and Bill, standing above 
the warm carcass of the herd bull I 
had seen a few minutes before. Other 
than this band, which had almost run 
over them within a few hundred yards 
of the cabin, the hunters had seen no 
other caribou that day. 

“So the caribou finally caught up 
with you,” I remarked. 

It did seem almost as if the usual 
roles had been reversed, with the caribou 
hunting the hunters. But that did not 
make the bull any less welcome. Long 
trails, and towering peaks are fun, but, 
after all is said and over, it’s caribou 
that make the trip. 

The verse quoted is from ‘Songs of the 


Outlands,’’ by Henry Herbert Knibbs, Houghton 
Miffiin Co. 
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F YOU are one of those who are tired 
of congested highways and no longer 
find pleasure in week-end driving, 
there is no reason why you shouldn't 
consider owning a boat, not only for 
hunting and fishing but as a means of 
recreation for the entire family. Owning 
and operating your own boat is one of 
the few recreations left that will permit 
you to keep the cost down to about 
where you want it, and still get more 
pleasure than you pay for. 

Fully 90 percent of present-day boat 
owners started out in a small way. Usu- 
ally they began with a canoe or a row- 


boat. In time, they acquired an out- 
board motor, used it a season or two 
on the rowboat, then bought a more 


suitable hull, eventually turning the en- 
gine in to get a higher-powered one. An 
inboard runabout came next, and that, 
in turn, was sold to make possible 
the purchase of a small cabin 
boat or cruiser. The average 
boat owner usually is content 
with his small cabin boat or 
cruiser as long as it’s serviceable. 

Most owners, at first, wisely 
confine themselves to boats less 
than 30 ft. in length, knowing 
that with boats of such size much 
of the work of fitting out, lay- 
ing up, and maintenance can be 
done without expensive 
tance, and the cost of operation 
kept within reach of the average 
income. As a result, in working 
up from the rowboat to the cruis- 
er, few of us have felt the cost 
of ownership, for, oddly enough, 
that is something which seems to 
concern the outsider more than 


assis- 





This type of modest sailboat is no trouble 
to care for, yet affords endless pleasure 
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Keeping the Upkeep Down 


the man who owns a large or small boat. 

So, even if your pocketbook will per- 
mit your owning a big boat, you may 
decide to start in a small way, possibly 
with the thought of better fishing in 
mind. You may choose a folding or 
portable boat for carrying on a trail- 
er, or atop your car, so that you can use 
it on several bodies of near-by water 
instead of merely one. Or you may favor 
a canoe or a kayak, or one of the boats 
of metal or wood, built along rowboat 
lines but designed to operate more sat- 
isfactorily with outboard power. You 
can buy a metal boat for as little as 
$20, or as much as $60. A square-stern 
or a regular kayak costs $50; a canoe 
$50 to $75. The best 14-ft. lapstreak 
rowboat constructed for use with an 


outboard costs $100. 
In the price range between $100 and 





Even with a cruiser as big and comfortable 
as this, it's possible to save in many ways 


$200, you can buy de luxe models, turned 
out by our best builders, usually decked- 
in forward with comfortable seating ac- 
commodations for four or five persons. 
Even here it’s possible to work up grad- 
ually. You can buy an 18-ft. all-wood 
model, ready to attach your outboard 
astern and go, for $200. Later, if you 
wish, you can gradually add another 
$100 in stock equipment, such as steer- 
ing wheel with remote motor controls, 
windshield, lights, and a cover. 

When it comes to choosing an out- 
board, you have almosi as wide a choice. 
An excellent motor, which will shove 
the smaller portable boats and canoes 
along at a reasonable clip, can be bought 
for as little as $40. A light twin-cylinder 
engine, developing 2% horsepower to 


push a larger boat, will cost around $70, 
or a heavier-service twin, $100. For big- 
ger boats in the $100 to $200 class, a 
14-ft. boat may require a 9-horsepower 
motor, costing around $150, to drive it 








An inboard craft of this size costs little 
to run. You can keep it in shape yourself 


12 miles an hour. If you want twice that 
speed, you will need a 22-horsepower mo- 
tor costing $250. An 18-footer of similar 
design will require a 16-horsepower out- 
board, costing $200, to attain the 12-mile 
speed. 

If you favor an inboard, you can buy 
a chunky 16-ft. round-bilged boat, seat- 
ing up to seven adults, complete with 
quiet-running, air-cooled inboard motor, 
from a reputable builder for as little as 
$325. Boats with greater speed and bet- 
ter finish cost more. A 17-ft. roomy and 
seaworthy utility-type runabout in ma- 
hogany can be bought, complete with the 
best 55-horsepower marine motor, for 
less than $900. For $1,400, you can get 
a boat 4 ft. longer and can, if you choose, 
install a comfortable shelter on the 21- 
ft. boat for an extra $250. Between $325 
and $900, many different models are 
available, the price in each case being 
determined largely by the power and 
amount of extra equipment the owner 
thinks necessary. 

In the small-cruiser class, $600 will buy 
an 18-footer complete with two berths, a 
toilet, and a small engine to give speeds 
up to 8 miles. Between this price and 
$2,000, are any number of small, stock 
cruisers that can be kept up easily and 
operated cheaply, all with comfortable 
accommodations for both hunting and 
fishing trips as well as for all-round 
cruising. 

Should you prefer sailboats, there is 
a wide choice available. A 12-ft., well- 
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finished sloop can be bought for $150, 
a 16-footer for $250, and an 18-footer 
for $400, all complete with sails, mast, 
and rigging. 

In addition to new boats, there is the 
used market to consider, especially if 
you want more boat than your pocket- 
book will buy in a new one. However, 
the purchase of a used boat is capable 
of so many complications that an inex- 
perienced boat owner should approach 
it warily. 

Now let’s consider the cost of operat- 
ing a boat and how best to keep it in 
shape. Any small boat of the portable 
type, or one suitable for outboard power, 
if 18 ft. or less in length, naturally costs 
the least to keep up. It can be hauled 
out of the water in the fall, stored in a 
garage or shed or protected by a cover 
during the winter, and put back in the 
water by man power and rollers in the 
spring. A cover for winter protection 
will cost only $20 for a good-sized boat, 
and will have a probable life of five sea- 
sons. 


AINTING is an unavoidable expense, 

but need not be great. For the largest 
18-ft. boat, you will use % gal. of bottom 
paint, 2 qt. of paint for the topsides, 1 
qt. for the decks, cockpit floor, etc., and 
1 qt. of varnish for the bright work, 
costing, if it’s a good grade, as it should 
always be, $11. Smaller outboard-pow- 
ered runabouts will take proportionately 
less, and the cost will average around 
$6. If you do the painting yourself, you 
will have, outside of sandpaper and a 
few brushes, only the cost of the paint 
to consider; if you don’t do the job 
yourself, a man can spend two days on 
the job at $1 an hour or whatever the 
prevailing wage scale may be in your 
locality. A shipyard should completely 
fit out a boat of this kind for about $15 


to $25. 

With such a painting program, you 
can figure on any well-built small boat's 
giving at least 5 years of trouble-free 
service. So the cost each year would 
be only one fifth the total. Your out- 


board motor should give 3 or more years’ 
satisfactory service, if you attend to lub- 
rication during the summer and lay it 


up correctly in the fall. If you take it 
to your dealer for servicing every win- 
ter, that will cost around $12. However, 


this service will extend its life of satis- 
factory performance several years. After 
all, these little motors seldom wear out 
completely; most men buy a new engine 
not because of any failure in the old one, 
but because newly introduced features 
have antiquated it. 

Barring accidents and minor repairs, 
the only other upkeep expense is the fuel 
ind oil bought for the motor. A 1%%- 
horsepower outboard, driving a small 
rowboat up to 6 miles an hour, will use 
around 1% qt. of gas in an hour; the 
ame motor, driving a suitable hull up 
to 7 miles, will use 2 qt.; a 9-horsepower 
motor will use up to 1% gal. an hour; 
ind a 16-horsepower 2 or more gallons. 
To the gasoline cost must be added oil 
put in the gasoline for lubrication. Oil 
consumption will increase slightly as en- 
gine parts become worn. 

A larger inboard-powered boat, such 

a 24-ft. runabout, will require $15 
worth of paint for spring fitting out, to 
which must be added the cost of haul- 
ng the boat out to do the work. The 
rate for hauling out will be from 15 to 20 
‘ents for each foot of overall length. 
Paint for a 25-ft. cruiser will cost $20. 
Of course, you can do your own painting, 
if you wish, as most small yards allow 
owners to work on their own boats. In 
sections where storing ashore during 
winter is necessary, the cost will de- 
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pend upon whether you choose a city 
yard to do the job or can locate a smaller 
one outside. Assuming that you'll use 
a well-equipped yard near a large city, 
the charge for hauling, storing, and 
launching should not exceed $35 for a 
25-ft. cruiser or a runabout of about the 
same size. 

Fuel consumption, with a marine en- 
gine, in such boats can be calculated 
roughly by multiplying by .7 the horse- 
power developed at cruising speed and 
dividing the result by 8. This gives the 
number of gallons consumed in an hour. 
For example, an engine rated at 40 horse- 
power may use approximately 30 horse- 
power at usual speeds, requiring 2% 
gal. of fuel an hour. Oil consumption 
should be negligible the first year, 
never a great 
seasons. 

Estimating conservatively, the life of 
a marine engine should be 10 years; and 
an optimistic estimate is 15 years. At 
the end of 3 seasons’ use, an overhaul 
might be advisable to insure continued 
maximum performance. This will cost 


item of expense in later 


$50 at the average rate of mechanics’ 
pay. If you put it off for 5 years, at which 
time pistons, one or two bearings, wrist 
pins, etc., probably would be necessary, 


the average cost should run around $100. 
Between periods of overhaul, again bar- 
ring accidents, you should not have to 
spend more than $5 a year on the en 
gine. The hull itself should have the 
same life expectancy as the engine, and, 
even at the end of 15 years’ service, 
ought to have considerable resale value 
if you wish to sell it. 

Most owners, who have no thought of 
conserving gas but use their boats to 
get the greatest possible pleasure, includ- 
ing a 2 weeks’ vacation cruise, 
that $205 will cover 


estimate 
all the cost of keep- 
ing such a boat going, even though they 
have to rent a berth at some basin to 
keep it in during the summer. This ex- 
pense can be roughly divided as follows 
and oil for approximately 200 hours 
running time, $85; berth at 
ing the summer, $40; hauling, storing 
ind launching, $35; painting and over- 
hauling, if you do the work yourself, $25; 
and repairs and incidental ex- 


Gas 


a basin dur 


zine 
$20. 


er 
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HERE is no yearly 

boat owners. If you haven't a place 
the water, you can arrange to keep your 
boat at the nearest shipyard or basin, 
where it will be looked after in your 
absence, kept pumped out, and so 
at a charge which always 
for garaging a car For 
up to 20 ft. in length, should not be 
more than $2 a for a large 
runabout it will be 
than $5. 

Prospective 
ing the 


for 


on 


license charge 


on, 
than 
a boat 


is less 
ashore. 
it 
month, and, 
or cabin boat, less 
owners, intent on keep 


cost of boat ownership low, can 


do so by observing the following rules 
First, buy a conservative-type boat, 
preferably a stock model, from a builder 
with an established reputation. There 
is always a resale demand for such 
boats. Second, specify an engine with 
power in excess of what is required to 
drive the boat at a reasonable speed. It 
is always the last few extra miles of 
speed which double gas consumption 


and cause excess wear on engine parts 
Third, learn to do work such as paint- 
ing and simple repairs yourself, as most 


small-boat owners do. This, too, will 


give you considerable pleasure. 

By observing these points the cost of 
owning and operating a boat can be 
kept unbelievably low, and no other 
recreation offers greater returns in 


healthy outdoor recreation and pleasure 
—J. A. Emmett. 





Amazing Quick Relief 
For Acid Indigestion 


ES—TUMS a remarkable discovery brings amaz- 

ing quick relief from indigestion, heartburn, 
sour stomach, gas, and burning caused by excess 
acid. For TUMS work on the true basic principle. 
Act unbelievably fast to neutralize excess acid con- 
ditions. Acid pains are relieved almost at once. 
TUMS are guaranteed to contain no soda. Are not 
laxative. Contain no harmful drugs. Over 2 billion 
TUMS already used—proving their amazing benefit. 
Try TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at all drug- 
gists. Most economical relief. Chew like candy 
mints. Get a handy 10c roll today. 


You never know when 
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Toms ere anti-acid—not laxative. When you need a laxative get— 
This all vegetable laxative brings 
such gentle, dependable relief for 
conditions due to constipation. 
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practical, all-purpose folding boat — made af 


‘ ly, seaworthy — proved by years 
J G v't in turbs ulent Colorado River Can- 
i pact. Leak proof, can’t collapse. Easily 
7 juinies from dealers invited 
FELLOWS & STEWART, INC. Builders of Fine Boats 


Dept. B, Wilmington, California © Since 1896 
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_ACME Folding Boats 


t, rugged 


lightweight boats that you can carry in 
your ca r running board, or on your shoulder. Simple to set 
ip w t na few minutes. Complete line ~cances are 
f Both canvas and plywood models. “iar - 
Money back guarantee. Write! 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
21 fvane Ave.. » Miamisburs. Ohio, A. 
Cana lL . rborough Canoe Co., 


is ete ale Ont. 
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Remember 
The 


work of 


The Salvation Army 


For the poor and needy at this 


Christmas-Cime 


Remember 


he services of The Salvation Army every 
day of the year 


Remember 
The Salvation Army In Your Will 


Donations may be sent to or information 
secured from 


COMMISSIONER EDWARD J. 
National Secretary 


New York City 


PARKER 


122 West 14th Street, 
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OME time ago—early in 1928, to be 
exact—I sat up nights for nearly a 
week, counting the various bird dogs 
that had run in field trials through- 

out the country during the 12 months im- 
mediately preceding, tabulating those 
that had walked off with the prize money 
and classifying them as to breeds. I'ma 
numbskull at numbers; but I can add, 
subtract, and even do long division with 
fair success, and, in this particular case, 
checked and double-checked the totals 
until I could walk into any court room in 
the country, hold up my right hand, and 
swear my figures were correct—approx- 
imately. 

After it was all over, and my headache 
had practically disappeared, the result 
of my researches shaped up as follows: 

During the season in question, 5,175 
dogs ran in officially recognized bird-dog 
stakes in America. Of this number, 2,594 
were English setters, and 2,497 were 
pointers. Most of the remaining 84 were 
Irish and Gordon setters, with an occa- 
sional wire-haired pointing griffon or 
German short-haired pointer thrown in 
for good measure. 

Now for the dogs that caught the eyes 
of the judges and were placed first, sec- 
ond, third, or fourth. 

About 1 in every 4.4 pointer entries or 
561, crashed through with some sort of 
win. Roughly 1 in every 4.8 English-set- 
ter entries, or 537, did likewise. The 
Irishmen, Gordons, and so on were so few 
and far between, their percentages meant 
little and certainly gave no reliable line 
on the quality of those breeds as a whole. 

This was in 1927, remember; and, while 
I haven't the data to prove it, I have an 
idea that year was the first in which 
pointers scored a greater number of wins 
than their arch rivals,the English setters. 
In any event, the totals indicated their 
rise, after long and intensive effort, to the 
top of the heap as public performers on 
game. Away back in 1909, a pointer, Man- 
itoba Rap, had won the National Field 
Trial Championship, and several other 
sensational short-hairs, including mar- 
velous Mary Montrose, had worn the 
crown; but, up to 1927 or thereabout, Eng- 
lish setters of the Llewellin strain had 
supplied the majority of entries and ac- 
counted for a majority of the wins. 

Even in 1927, the pointer’s margin of 
victory was small, but it was victory just 
the same; and, once at the top, he has not 
only stayed there, but has strengthened 
his hold with each succeeding year. As it 
looks now, he’s all set to keep on occupy- 
ing the pinnacle indefinitely. 

Naturally, this state of affairs has given 
certain English-setter men a bad attack 
of the jitters, but I doubt if the situation 
is really quite as serious as it sounds. It 
doesn't necessarily mean the pointer isa 
better bird dog; but it does mean, very 
emphatically, that he’s a better bet as a 
field-trial flyer. 
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As a field-trial dog, 
the pointer can give 
the setter a lesson 
in finding the birds 


In spite of which, the silver lining is 
still doing business at the old stand. For, 
after all, only one bird dog in 10,000 ever 
shows his wares in public competition; 
and I believe the long-haired gent from 
the British Isles is just as reliable and 
efficient, as a day-in-and-day-out gun dog, 
as he ever was, and has lost little, if any, 
of his popularity. It all boils down to the 
fact, repeatedly stressed in this depart- 
ment, that the pointer is a field-trial spe- 
cialist and a good one; and that, in all 
kinds of competition nowadays, it’s the 
specialists, from doctors down to dogs, 
that play the stellar rdéle. 

As the leading man in any show is sup- 
posed to be, per se, an interesting indi- 
vidual, why not take Mr. Pointer apart, 
find out how he’s put together, and try to 
discover what makes him tick—and 
click? 

To begin with, he got off to a flying 
start. He and his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts were recognized as a dis- 
tinct breed long before the first setters, 
as we know them nowadays, were ever 
seen; and he claims his name by right of 
priority, for he was the first dog to stand 
his game stanchly, as our good setters 
and pointers do today. 

When it came to choosing his native 
land, he covered a lot of country, as is his 
custom now. For he probably originated 
in Spain, Portugal, eastern Europe, and 
Great Britain, all at about the same time; 
but the credit for his development into a 
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high-class bird dog must go to Great 
Britain, where the breed first came into 
existence about 1650. This was before 
wing-shooting with fowling pieces had 
come into vogue, but John Bull has al- 
ways been dog-conscious to a degree, 
and, when the new breed appeared, he 
was quick to appreciate its value as an 
adjunct to coursing. The latter sport had 
been a favorite with the British gentry 
for generations. Practically every noble- 
man maintained his pack of greyhounds, 
and was intensely interested in anything 
that could add to the enjoyment of the 
game. 

The pointer, John realized, could do 
just that; so he put him to work locating 
and pointing hares for his greyhounds to 
run. It was not until 60 or 70 years later 
that the short-hair came into his own as 
a bird dog, but, from that day on, his rise 
has been rapid and continuous 

So much for his start in life and where 
it landed him. Now let’s see how he was 
put together in the first place 

It seems probable that the greyhound, 
foxhound, bloodhound, old-time “setting 
spaniel,” and various other breeds were 
used in his manufacture. But the point- 
ing instinct, which gave him his name 
and really made his reputation, was un- 
doubtedly derived from the original 
Spanish and Portuguese branches of the 
family. Both were big, heavy, slow, and 
cumbersome animals, but their pointing 
instinct was strong. This, of course, was 
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a prime factor in their favor, and the 
English used outcrosses of this blood to 
fix it permanently in their lighter, faster, 
handsomer, and in every way more at- 
tractive dogs. That they did a thorough 
job of it no one who reads contemporary 
accounts of the remarkable perform- 
inces of those early English dogs—and 
believes them—can deny. Col. Thorn- 
ton’s Pluto and Juno were conspicuous 
ind, to the skeptically inclined, some- 
what suspicious examples. These two 
pointers are said to have held a point on 
1 covey of partridges for an hour and a 
juarter by the watch. To gild the lily, the 
famous British authority on dogs, Stone- 
henge, tells in all seriousness the now 
notorious yarn about the sportsman who 
lost his dog on the moors, and returned 
the following season to find the skeleton 
of his pointer still standing the skeleton 
of a bird. 

But, with all due allowance for the im- 
aginative flights of those eighteenth-cen- 
tury aviators, the breed, from its very 
beginnings, has produced naturally 
stanch dogs. 

That’s by no means the whole story, 
however. To make the records pointers 
have hung up in field-trial competition, 
they needed much more than stanchness, 
and have repeatedly proved they have 
what it takes. 

An old-time writer, discussing the 
breed, says: “They have a ferocity of 
temper which will not submit to correc- 
tion or discipline, unless taken in hand 
very young.” Now, while this is in no 
way true of our modern pointers, it con- 
tains two exceedingly significant phrases, 
which, taken together, suggests the 
source of two qualities fundamental to 
field-trial success. The first is the com- 
petitive spirit. 

The “ferocity” referred to by the eight- 
eenth-century writer has totally disap- 
peared, in so far as the pointer’s rela- 
tions with humans are concerned; but he 
hows it, and shows it clearly, in his men- 
tal attitude toward his brace mate in a 
field-trial heat. For the time being, he 
hates his rival just as two prize fighters 
hate each other during the thick of a bat- 
tle with the gloves. This, as we all know, 
makes for a great performance, in the 
field as well as the ring. 


HE second significant phrase is “unless 
taken in hand very young.” To a cer- 
tain extent, this comment is equally true 
of the pointer of today, and is vital to his 
career in the trials. In a word, he is an 
early developer, and, as is true in the 
case of trotting and running horses, beef 
cattle, and even poultry, it’s the early 
bird that gets the worm. Youngsters get 
the call nowadays, as 2-year-old trotters, 
cers, and runners, baby beef, and rich 
ppy and derby stakes in field trials 
indantly prove. That being true, pro- 
fessional field-trial handlers wish to 
bring their charges into competition, and 
t prize money that goes with it, at as 
early an age as possible. The pointer is 
made to order for this purpose, being 
precocious as they come. 
Then, too, he has other almost equally 
mportant virtues. Clean-limbed, lithe, 
{ muscular without being coarse, he 
. grand show dog, as well as a finished 
round field performer, while his short 
r, even disposition, and adaptability 
variety of environments make him 
re than satisfactory around the house. 
-king, to some extent, the “softness” 
the setter, he is an affectionate pal and 
mpanion nevertheless. In a word, he’s 
“all-rounder,” and the other breeds 
it can claim that title are few and far 
tween in any country.—Wm. Cary 
‘ncan. 
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OUR GENERATIONS OF PARD-FED DOGS 


and never a digestive upset! 





New facts from the 41-year feeding tests 

in Swift’s Research Kennels: 230 dogs main- 

tained in glowing health on exclusive diet 
of new-type feeding formula! 


ORE THAN four years ago a 
tiny Chow Chow puppy was 
weaned from her mother’s milk di- 
rect to Pard. Since that time she has 
lived exclusively on Pard and water. 
Today she is a great grandmother— 
the founder of a family of Chow PRESCRIBE PARD 
Chows all of whom have thrived on wr. J. RR. , of Illinois, 
Pard alone. says: “In 9 out of 10 of the less serious 
Nor is this an unusual instance. cases brought to my attention, the real 
At Swift’s Research Kennels where basic trouble is improper feeding.’’ Dr. 


disturbances! All have enjoyed vigor- 
ous, glowing health. 

Start your dog on Pard! An exclu- 
sive diet of Pard and water will keep 
him in thriving health! 


MANY LEADING VETERINARIANS 


a 4%-year feeding test has already < ae agra Pard 
been conducted on 230 dogs, repre- fe, tg dog illnesses due to incorrect 
ee &. 


senting four consecutive generations, 
not one dog in the 4%-year test has 
ever had a sick day due to digestive 


PARD 


CEDAR BEDDING sunuines, 







A Product of 
Swift & Company 


SWIFT'S SCIENTIFICALLY 
BALANCED DOG #090 












TPEN M MATERIALS 
| of all kinds for 
t| animals birds 


Fur farmers, game breed- 
ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as head- 
quarters for pen supplies. 
Crown's economical angle- 
steel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo- 
sures. Crown's high-qual- 
ity wire fabrics give com- 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
dogs Handy portable 
pens for fur bearers Big honest values since 
1878 Send for free catalog. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Write today for 
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CEDAR MATTRESSES i x style, tufted. will hold 
ix30 0 6$3.25 Ox $ 

Slip covers t ! be ve sizes, less than above fj 

CEDAR Teh ows. Sanitary, attractive Se I 
24x30 $1.25 0x42 §$ 

CEDAR BEDDING. Ri bbon cut 
00, 100 Ibs. $ 20) 

Pine Ol D sfetant "Dos Stain Remover. Pet St 

Fr rice List showing other Product Write 





National Sawdust Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


82 North 6th Street 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 





FREE CATALOG 
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Tho Health. of 


YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Puppy Diet 


Question: We have a 2-month-old Boston 
bull terrier and have kept him on a diet which 
included little patties of hamburger two or three 
times a week. Some one said he should not have 
any meat until he is 6 months old. This is the 
first puppy we have ever had, so will you tell me 
what he should be fed and for how long? When 
and how much water should I give him?—E. N., 
Id. 


Answer: Your puppy should receive two 
feedings of lean, rare, chopped beef daily. Milk 
may be given in the morning and at night and an 
egg. raw or soft-boiled, three or four times a 
week. Some cooked vegetables may be mixed 
with the meat. After 6 months of age, reduce 
the number of feedings to one of milk in the 
morning and two feedings of the beef and veg- 
etables. After he is 1 year old, give him a light 
feeding in the morning and his main meal in the 
late afternoon or early evening. He should have 
access to fresh water at all times. Feed your 
puppy at regular hours and take him out at regu- 
lar intervals. Watch him closely. Feed him 
nourishing foods and try not to overfeed him. 
Let him get plenty of exercise. —J. R. K. 


Barking Fits 


Question: I have a beagle hound, 18 months 
old, which takes a kind of barking fit. When I 
take her out, she has a lot of pep, but seems to 
tire quickly She hunts hard and, when she 
gets the rabbit up, she trails and tongues per- 
fectly for about 10 minutes, then she leaves the 
trail, and comes back to me. When she finds 
me, she will sit down by my feet and whine 
and bark, with a far-away look in her eyes— 
a very scared look. This lasts about 5 minutes, 
then she keeps her tail between her legs, and is 
very nervous. Her appetite is always good. 
Her bowels move regularly.—P. V., New Jersey. 


Answer: The convulsions may be due to vari- 
ous ills Feed your dog lean, chopped, rare 
beef, mixed with wheat biscuit and some cooked 
vegetables. Give her some milk daily, and an 
egg. raw or soft-boiled three or four times a 
week. No bones, unless it is a large knuckle or 
shank bone. Give her 2 teaspoons of milk of 
magnesia twice a week, and 5 grains of potas- 
sium iodide once a day in her drinking water. 
Also 5 grains of calcium lactate with 1/20-grain 
of parathyroid twice a day. It is also advisable 
to have the dog examined for worms. Do not 
feed the dog just before taking her out to hunt. 
—J. R. K. 


Sore Toes 


Question: My 4-year-old foxhound is having 
considerable trouble with his feet. When I run 
him in a fox chase, it causes his toes to be- 
come raw; not all his toes, but one or more 
on each foot. The toe close to the nail seems 
to wear off. When this happens, I don’t take 
him out for a week or 10 days, and his toes 
seem to heal up. Then, when he-runs, it tears 
them up the same as before.—H. R., W. Va. 


Answer: Many dogs are subject to this dis- 


turbance. Very likely, there is a mild inflam- 
mation around the toe which becomes pro- 
nounced after much running. I suggest that 


you bathe the affected parts with a solution of 
1 teaspoon of bicarbonate of soda to a glass of 
water. Then apply 5-percent solution of tannic 
acid and salicylic acid in alcohol with cotton. 
Do this twice a day.—J. R. K. 


Dog Questions 


Nips Strangers 


Question: My 13-month-old cocker spaniel is 
very friendly with children, and with persons 
I meet when I take him out. However, he seems 
to think he has to guard the home, and has 
taken a dislike to several callers, and has 
nipped two of them. These persons were afraid 


| of him, and showed their fear. 


|} south 


What about the old saying, that a dog that 
doesn’t have a black mouth is an ugly dog? 
A local expert told me this when my dog was 
very small. This dog’s mouth is dark brown, 
and is getting darker.—jJ. K. P., Mo. 


Answer: The black-mouth myth doesn't mean 
a thing. I judge a great many dogs during a 
year, and I can’t recall ever looking at the 
roof of a dog’s mouth to see what color it was. 
But, of course, I examine teeth with a good 
deal of care. They used to talk about black 
mouths when I was a boy, which was a good 
many years ago, but I rarely hear anyone 
mention them now. 

I suspect you have a timid dog, not an ugly 
one. About 90 percent of dogs that nip do 
so in self-defense—because they’re afraid of 
strangers. If the stranger is afraid of them, 
so much the better, from the dogs’ point of 
view. They nip to keep him afraid. 

If I were you, I would have as many strangers 
come to the house as possible. Speak sharply 
to the dog if he attempts to bite, or even whip 
him a little with a folded newspaper. But don’t 
do this last without speaking to him first. If 
you have a leash, the dog can never bite any- 
one while you're training him—W. C. D. 


Foxhound Facts 


Question: What is meant by a Walker fox- 
hound? How does a foxhound work? Does 
he run the fox in circles? Does he tire it out? 
Can he be used in snow a foot deep? What 
is the best kind to get?—E. H., North Dakota. 
A Walker foxhound 


Answer: is simply one 


of many so-called strains of foxhounds devel- 
oped here from admixtures of French, English, 


and Irish hounds imported at various times 
since 1650. 
The Walker strain was developed from a 


Tennessee hound Gen. Maupin got about 1857 
and crossed with hounds imported from Eng- 


land. The strain was originally called the 
Maupin Dog, but became known later as the 
Walker 


A foxhound works either in packs (usually in 
the South), or singly, or with one or two com- 
panions (as in New England where foxes are 
shot ahead of the dog or dogs). 

In most cases foxes run more or less in a 
circle, but it is often a circle many miles in 
circumference. In the South, hounds often catch 
the fox; in the North, in rough country, very 
few hounds can catch or even mildly tire a 
good, healthy red fox. That is why the game 
is usually shot ahead of the dogs. 

Hounds can run in snow a foot deep, but it’s 
pretty hard on them. 

I cannot advise you as to what strain of 
hound to get, except that hounds for work in 
the North can be slower than those to be used 
in the South. In any case, it’s a question of 
the individual hound fully as much as of the 
strain. —W. C. D. 


Puppy Chews Fingers 


Question: My 3-month-old cocker spaniel 
has a bad habit of chewing fingers and hands 
when being petted and played with. Will he 
stop this when he has become older?—B. J. H., 
Cal. 


Answer: It’s just as natural for a 3-month 
old puppy to chew your hand, or anything else 
he can work his teeth on, as it is for a baby to 
chew a rubber ring. I very much doubt if this 
habit will persist. If it does, when he’s 6 months 
old or more, punish him by hitting him lightly 
with a folded newspaper. Or it’s possible a good 
scolding, repeated conscientiously, will be suf- 


ficient.—W. C. D. 


Short Cuts to Correct Exposure 


(Continued from page 45) 


The intensity of light varies with the 
seasons, but these variations are not the 
same in all parts of the country. In the 
north woods of Canada, the December 
light is very weak. You would find it 
much better in California at the same 
date for the reasons that you are farther 
and have a higher sun. On the 


| other hand, the feeble winter sunlight of 


the north or the mountains is helped by 
the clean snow. March sunshine, re- 
flecting from snow on the prairies, is so 
strong it tans the human skin very 
brown. The reflections from the glacial 
snow at high elevation make the eyes 
ache. If you are shooting successfully at 
1/25 in midsummer, you may need 1/10 or 
even 1/5 second at the same diaphragm 
in October. The best thing for the 
plinker to do is keep experimenting. 
Snow can be a problem even in sum- 
mer. Thousands of tourists shoot thou- 
sands of yards of film at the great white 
mountains of the West, and frequent- 
ly have cause for disappointment. If 
there is sunshine, those white gleaming 
distances burn up film, while the fore- 
ground is more nearly normal. Distant 


| objects always require less exposure than 
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objects close at hand. The plinker, not 
realizing this, lines up his friends in the 
foreground against that glistening peak, 
and the result is a negative with the fore- 
ground undershot, and the distance so 
burned that printing is difficult. You 
must either shoot your mountain by itself 
with a short exposure, or, if you must in- 
clude your trees and figures, be sure 
these latter are in the best light that is 
possible. 

Taking pictures of moving objects re- 


quires consideration of other facts. If 
your extreme shutter speed is only 1/100 
second, you cannot take fast-moving ob 
jects—these call for fast shutters with 
sharp-cutting lenses. At a speed of 1/250 
second, you may clip off a good deal of 
action in your subject; at double this 
speed you are well-equipped. Fast speed: 
always must be used in the best light and 
the lens must be fairly wide open to get 
good results. 

Objects moving close to the lens aré 
harder to stop than those at a greater dis 
tance, and the angle at which they ap 
proach the lens is important. You may 
stand close by the railroad track and stop 
the express dead as it comes in head-on 
but it will take a lot of plinking skill t 
catch the engineer in the cab window a 
the fast-moving locomotive roars by at 
right angles! 

Ordinary film will only stop fast actior 
clearly when there is plenty of bright 
light. To get flying birds or running gam: 
on a gray day, you need superspeed film 
If such film is not available, and you ar: 
determined to get action pictures in poo: 
light, *vatch your subject closely and try 
to let the shutter off at the slowest par 
of the action. There is often a moment 
when the playing dogs are almost stil! 
when the fisherman, fighting his salmo! 
pauses for the briefest instant. Such ar: 
the times to press the release. No need 
to try the impossible. You can’t stop th 
wings of the waterfowl, or a shot duck o 
goose plunging earthward—not unles 
you have a lot of speed, and then you ar 
not a rough and ready plinker, but prac 
tically an honest-to-goodness profession- 
al photographer. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Give Me a Beagle 


(Continued from page 41 


seen good hounds work both sides of such 
a road for a long time and finally find 
their game. Another common trick is 
to back track, take a long hop, and 
then squat. Beaglers hate to see a hound 
back track, but a good beagle has to 
do it at times. He should not, however, 
give tongue when working out a back 
check. 

You can start a beagle at almost any 
age, but I prefer to take them into the 
field when only two or three months old. 
That is earlier than you would work 
pointers and setters, but the system is 
sound, provided you pick up the pup 
when he tires and take him home. I 
take the pup out with his mother, or any 
old dog—one old enough to be so slow 
that the puppy may keep up easily. Why 
with a slow dog? So the youngster 
early learns to lead, and will not hang 
back when you start working him with 
a pack. 


HEN there isn’t a trained hound 
available, then you have to be the 
hound. Find a rabbit for your pup and 
get him to run it by sight at first, if 
necessary. Follow along with him in 
the direction the rabbit went. When the 
hound starts to hunt, send him into the 
likely places and throw a rock to rout 
out the rabbit from the brier patch or 
brush pile. He’ll soon catch on to what 
it’s all about. 
In the last analysis, what you want is 
a quick starter or router, which will 


know where to find rabbits and be 
willing to go in and hunt them out. 
Incidentally, in the East, where bull 


briers and blackberry bushes abound, 
you'll want a dog with hard, wiry coat. 
In the West, land of open spaces, a 
hard coat is not so necessary as it is in 
the denser areas. 

I take my dogs immediately to the field. 
When I see a rabbit, I blow my horn. 
Soon the young dogs know this signal 
means I have jumped a rabbit. You'll 
find a horn serves much better than a 
whistle, for the dogs not only can hear it 
at much longer distances, but also it 
resembles their musical cry. But never 
blow the horn unless you intend to 
convey a particular message to the 
pack or individual dog. 

I like to work my hounds fairly close, 
to keep them within hearing, particular- 
ly where rabbits are numerous. Most 
beagles give tongue only when they find 
a rabbit. Some will bay last night’s 
trail, but the note changes when the 
rabbit is up, a difference you will ap- 
preciate when you really learn to know 
your hounds. 

As a rule, rabbits circle back to their 
starting places, although, in the East, 
where they are scarcer and shot at fre- 
quently, they develop the habit of run- 
ning for a hole. In that case, you must 
get in front of the rabbit if you expect 

hot. 

Several tricks will help encourage 
beagles to work heavy cover. Without 

tting him see you do it, throw a rock 

a stick into the heavy cover from 
behind him as you order him to go. The 

ash in the brush will usually interest 

im. Don’t let him expect you always 

pile into the brush, but at first it will 

Ip if you do occasionally. Hunting 

m with a dog that hunts the heavy 

ver is the best way to teach him to 
do the trick. 


On a clear, frosty morning, take your 
dog into open fields. On wet days, lead 
him to cover. Often it is a good plan, 
too, when you see the rabbit get up, to 
direct the dog to the line. Place your 
free hand near the ground and point out 
the proper direction. This is particular- 
ly helpful when a young dog loses the 
trail. But don’t make the mistake of 
hurrying him. Better a thorough worker 
than an excitable sight chaser which 
will overlook much game. 

Some men want their dogs trained to 
tongue and mark hole. Some hounds al- 
ways try to dig rabbits out. In the West, 
this practice is a nuisance, for you can 
more easily find other rabbits. Yet, as I 
said earlier, the dogs must have an oc- 
casional rabbit—so you may want to dig 
out one for him occasionally. This will 
teach him to mark hole by baying, dig- 
ging, or both. 

These hounds, though the best of pets, 
love the taste of blood. That’s the reason 
for giving them an occasional rabbit. 
You'll find that, in your absence, beagles 
will eat rabbits whenever they make a 
kill. Yet you can soon teach them to 
hold off when you shoot one. 


When a dog loses the scent, let him 
try to find the line again without as- 
sistance. If he fails after a few mo- 


ments, and you know where the rabbit 
went, lift him, and put him on the line. 
If you don’t know, you can guess, but, 
in this case, give him more time to work 
it out himself before you cast him off 
again. 


A good beagle hound tongues only 
when he finds a hot scent. When scent 
ing is good only in heavy cover, and 


there is no scent in the open spots, the 
hounds will work mute until they find 
the line in the cover. 

Many persons think beagles find their 
sole usefulness on hares, jacks, cotton 
tails, and smaller rabbits. This supposi 
tion is without foundation. 

I know they will drive deer and foxes, 
as I have had trouble in breaking some 


beagles I have owned from running 
them. I also know that several beagle 
men in California, where the practice is 


legal, use their beagles for deer and find 
them preferable to larger hounds, 
they do not drive deer hard enough to 
run them out of the country, and a gun- 
ner can get his shot more easily than 
he could if the quarry were hard pressed. 


since 


ND, as for pheasants, beagles handle 

them much the same as they do 
rabbits. You know that a pheasant gets 
up if a man comes near. This means 
you'll get a wing shot. It is a good plan 
to hunt with two or three companions, 
one driving behind the dogs, the others 
stationed ahead to shoot. But remember, 
beagles will tire of flushing and running 
pheasant unless you shoot one occasion- 
ally. And make sure to let the dog see 
the bird before you tuck it away. Never 
let a beagle get the idea the game he’s 
been working on so hard has disap- 
peared into thin air. You've got to shoot 
game ahead of beagles, or let them kill 
occasionally if you want to keep them 
on their toes. 

Yes, I think you'll find, as Bill did, 
that the beagle has just about every- 
thing you can ask of a dog. He’s not a 
big fellow, but his heart and his brain 
are away out of all proportion to his 
few inches. 
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DOGS NEED 
TONIC TOO! 







Gert to know the tonic effect of 
Sergeant's famed CONDITION PILLS 
for dogs and puppies. A dog can get 
into a “‘run-down" condition just as his 
master can. Symptoms are lack of 
pep and appetite, dry and dull coat, 
general droopiness. CONDITION PILLS 
help bring back normal vigor and gen- 
erally tone up the system. 

There are 23 tried and trusted 
Sergeant's Dog Remedies—sold in drug 
and pet stores everywhere. For your 
dog's sake — get to know them. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 















When 
Your Dog 


Begins to 
Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM 


Relief 


Don’t | e the we when your 


animal nature 


ather or 


ic ratcl 1 sheds his coat continuously. It isn’t 
A dog 1 may be continually affected by impurt- 
tie produce the restraint of domestic life, improper 
! + f atural exercise and impaired elimination. 


These lit t to set up an intense irritation in the 
nerve ¢ kin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous, 


He lool » you for help and you can give it—quickly. 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- 
ile 1 i tonle elements and a reconstructive for 

breeds, any age. Given regularly on Saturday 

t to quickly relieve disorders due to lack 

of prope ( | ming that cause scratching. loose coat, 

! I appetite, bad breath, skin irritations, and 

host of other They work to make your pet happier, 

] contented 


ach week the act 


Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders ription of a prominent English Vetert- 
nary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Store Vet and 
Sport SI heir well-directed action should show a quick 
effect. Y ever know how fine your dog can be until you 


have tried ther \sk for Rex Hunters Dog Powders— 
Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send a 7 Ler $1.00 to J, Hilgers 
& Co., Dept. 632, Binghamton, N 





















DON'T Pav MIX | % 1X 


YOUR DOG - 








Simply A. at NIX on back and tall once a day and you can 
hunt w or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
nonpoisonous and harmles Wash off before mating. 
$1.00 1 en a for full period plus free sample. 
If after nple you are not fully satisfied, return 
unused gular bottle and your money will be refunded. 
Ask ur dealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid. 















Use 1 or ask your dealer to get it for you. 


i 
| MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass. D-] 
! Dear Sirs P ease send me, all c noouen prepaid, one regular bot 
| tle of NIX ¢ for entire period female is in season together with 
free sample « of NIX good a oF fair trial. Enclosed please fin Pd 

{ in cash, check or money order. If, after using free samp! 

| satiefied, | will return, unused, regular bottle Sot Nix 
e my $1 00 back. 
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not fully 
and receiv 
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“My favorite baits are hellgramites, 
red horse and silverside minnows, worms, 
yellow and green grasshoppers, and 
frogs.” 

The next letter is from Archie A. Bell, 
of Champaign, Ill. It follows: 

“I prefer to fish with minnows about 
3 or 4 in. long, either shiners or chubs. 
Lay them out to dry in the sun for 2 
or 3 hours, then turn them over for the 
same time, or until they are dry enough 
to rattle. Be sure to cover them with 
a screen to keep the blowflies away. 
Take a %-gal. bucket that has an air- 
tight lid, put about 15 or 20 minnows 
in the bucket, and bury it in the ground 
3 or 4 in. The minnows should be left 
underground for 2 or 3 days until they 
get ripe. They will keep 10 days to 2 
weeks, if kept in the shade. When using, 
be sure to close the lid tight after taking 


out a minnow because exposure to air 
will quickly soften the others. The oil 
from this minnow bait courses down- 


stream with the current, and the channel 
cats, once they find it, will follow along 
until they come to the source. 


“I have found April and May the 





(Continued from page 47) 


best months for this fishing, and fish 
mostly from daybreak until 9:30 a.m. 

“Fish fast water, just below a rapid, 
under overhanging brush and banks, 
and anywhere you see possible cover 
along the edges of the stream. I never 
fish longer than 10 minutes in one place.” 

This final letter is from Dick Coleman, 
of Los Angeles, Cal.: 

“We use chicken blood for bait. When 
it has coagulated, it has somewhat the 
appearance of liver, although it isn’t 
so tough. It will stay on the hook fairly 
well, and, if laid in the sun on a screen 
an hour or two before using, will be- 
come tough enough to cast with. 

“Fish around stumps, brush piles, and 
under overhanging banks. Don’t spend 
too much time at any one spot. If the 
fish don’t strike in 2 or 3 minutes, they 
simply aren't there. Also remember 
that this bait is fragile and you must 
rebait after each strike. 

“One of our best methods is to let 
the bait drift downstream with the 
current. This requires 100 or more yd. 
of line, and you must fish from a posi- 
tion out in the stream or on a bridge, 


Theres Sport in Catfishing 


otherwise the bait will wash to shore. 
A stiff casting rod is best for this work. 

“Use a very light sinker or none at 
all, and let your line out slowly as the 
current carries the bait downstream. 
Chicken blood won’t work very well 
with this method, but a dough bait is 
good. The very best bait we have found 
for this purpose is an unhatched chick- 
en. Almost any hatchery will give you 
as many as you want of the eggs that 
won’t hatch, and in most of these you 
will find a dead baby chick which has 
been too weak to break through the 
shell. Run your hook through the head 
so that the point comes out at the top, 
and take a half hitch around the feet 
with the line. This lets the bait drift 
downstream headfirst, and, for some 
reason, the catfish invariably strike for 
the head. Why they strike for the head 
I've never been able to learn.” 

I still think I'll do my fishing for 
channel cats with clams, minnows, craw- 
fish, and artificials. And, by the time 
you read this, I hope to be doing some 
channel-cat fishing in Texas or some- 
where else.—Ray Bergman. 


Sky Trails to Square-Tails 


of the bay, the shores are all rocky hills, 
and shaggy old pines, which have been 
there 100 years or more, come down to 
the very edge of the water. 

It’s hard to realize that the lake has 
been there for centuries, full of trout 
probably the last 5,000 or 10,000 years. 

We eased the canoe into the water, 
rigged our rods, draped two night crawl- 
ers onto two hooks, and started fishing, 
with Perrault at the paddle 

About 100 feet offshore, the tip of an 
old deadhead showed above the dark 
water. Spence laid his spinner down be- 
side the log, and let it sink. Just as he 
lifted the tip of his rod to retrieve, the 
lightning struck. Spence struck back, 
and the hook went home. 

Spence insists on using a bait rod for 
worm-and-spinner fishing. He was 
brought up to know better. 

The best part of the scrap came at 
the side of the canoe, with the trout 
barrel-rolling at the top and Perrault 
reaching with the net. The fish came 
out of water three times, fighting for 
line, but Spence was stubborn, and they 
traded punches in a give-and-take ex- 
change until the fish went groggy and 
dropped his guard. Perrault reached 
out a little farther with the net and it 
touched the fish, and a bucket of water 
exploded into spray. That was a short 
round, but, even after Perrault lifted 
him in the net, the fish continued to 
twist in slow, tired cartwheels. 

Spence went back with a fresh night 
crawler and took another. I had raised 
two on the fly rod by that time, but the 
slender bamboo didn't seem to have the 
backbone for sinking the barb in their 
jaws. Spence landed a third while I 
was changing to a smaller hook. He 
rested his rod then, to wait for me. It 
was a short wait. 

I set the hook on the first try, and, 
thirty yards behind the canoe, my trout 
boiled to the top and took to the air. 
Then he went deep, the rod tip bowed 
and stayed down, and I gave him his 
head, letting him fight the steady, re- 


80 


(Continued from page 32) 


lentless strain of the rod. He made 
three or four rushes, then quieted down, 
and I led him in without much trouble 
until he sighted the canoe. That touched 
him off again. It was the rod that put 
down his revolt finally. All that re- 
mained for me to do was to swing him, 
without roiling his temper again, within 
reach of Perrault and the net. 

Perrault let the canoe drift while he 
disposed of the fish. Spence made a 
short cast off one side, I off the other. 
We let the spinners sink down, started 
them moving with little jerks of the 
rod tips. Smash! The unbelievable, the 
incredible had actually happened. 

The two trout came at the same in- 


stant, like two underwater bombs 
touched off with a single fuse. Spence 
let his fish fool around out in the lake 


until mine was netted, and then took 


his turn. 


We caught ten in less than an hour, 
then quit. Of the ten, only one was less 
than fifteen inches. An angler without 
a conscience could have taken four 
times as many before the afternoon was 
too far along. But an angler without a 
conscience doesn’t belong in that coun- 
try. 

We started back to tre bay where the 
portage came in, and, from the south- 
west a low, steady droning drifted down. 
We couldn’t locate the plane, but it 
wasn’t hard to guess who it was. Phillips 
on a routine flight. 

When I couldn’t hear the plane any 
longer, I looked back at the pines 
around the shore of the lake, and then 
at the trout in the bow of the canoe. 

Dread that little flight back to Sault 
Sainte Marie? Why, I wouldn’t have 


dreaded a parachute jump, if I’d had to 
bail out then and there! 





"Personal 


y, | think they're a darn nuisance!" 
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“Santee s Gentleman” 


(Continued from page 29) 


happened when he was in the field. 
Could he shoot?” 

“Could he shoot? Could he shoot!” 
he repeated with withering disdain. “He 
wus de shootin’est gennerman I ever 
laid eyes on, dat he wus. Us hunted for 
four days—Mossy Crossy, Po’ Chance, 
Bull Hill, an’ all dem places nigh de 
swamp, an’ us found plenty o’ birds. 
Plenty o’ birds, Cap’n. De wedder was 


damp and de dawgs work fine. An’ 
whenever dey would p’int, he would 
march up des lak a ginral. He would 
brace heself des lak dish here, and 


lebel off wid dat thousand-dollar gun. 
Den he holler ‘Pull!’ and let fly wid bofe 
barrels. He shoot lak a millionaire, 
Cap’n, which I tink he wus.” 


'! JOW many would he get on a rise?” 
I asked, enviously. 

“Cap’n,” Santee answered reproach- 
fully, “Don’t ax me dat. You know he 
never kilt nothin’ on no rise.” 

“But, you rattle-brained idiot, 
said he could shoot.” 

“Lawsy, Cap’n, he could. He was de 
shootin’est gennerman I ever see—an’ de 
no-hittin’est, sah. He had done learn to 
shoot dem skeets, he say, but quails wus 
different. Dey don’t respeck de signal 
an’ dey don’t fly ‘cordin’ to de pattern, 
he say. Dem skeets is little birds dey 
shoots up Nawth, but dey don’t eats 
dem,” he explained. 

“But surely he got some birds during 
the four-day hunt,” I protested. 

“Nawsir, Cap’n, nary a bird—for t’ree 
days, dat is. Hit don’t look possible, 
do hit? But hit de troof. An’ on Mossy 
Crossy us foun’ ten cobeys one day. 
But my gennerman never complain. 
Nosir, not him. When night come, he 
would say, des as cheerfullike: ‘Santee, 
us had fine shootin’ terday. Yessir, fine 
shootin’. Us’ll get ’m tomorrer. Be 
here bright an’ early, Santee. An’ feed 
dem dawegs good.’ 

“Dat gennerman was a great spoht 
too, sah. Sometimes I would make out 
lak de bird I shot wus his’n, but I 
couldn't bluff ’im dat erway. He wouldn’t 
shoot into a cobey, neder. Always pick 
out he bird. An’ he wouldn’t shoot ’em 
inatree. When a bird light in a ’simmon 
bush right at ’im, he back off and say, 
‘Santee, skeer dat bird so’s I kin shoot.’ 
Den he would lebel off and miss ’im ag’in. 

“Cap’n, I say dat gennerman never 


you 


complain, an’ he didn’t. Dat is, not till 
de las’ day, and den he didn’t raly 
complain, I don’t reckon. But atter he 


all de 
shell 


mawnin’, 
and count 


had done been missin’ 
he set down an’ open a 
de shots. Yessir, counted de very las’ 

e. Den he straighten up an’ say: 
Santee, dere wus 600 shots in dat shell. 
Two o’ dem shells has 1,200 shots. Tink 
o' dat, Santee—1,200 shots. An’ yet I 
miss dat bird in de wide open wid bofe 
arrels. Where did all dem shots go, 
Santee?’ 

“An’ hit don’t seem hardly room enough 
for a body to miss ’em so regularlike, 
lo hit, Cap’n? Dar ain’t but so much 
emptiness atter all. But he did. Den 
he set and look at nothin’, wid he chin 
in he hands. He look at nothin’ right 
ard, and den he say: 

“Santee, I've done come a long way, 
ind put in near erbout a week a-shootin’ 
juails, an’ I ain’t kilt a ting. I have 
ever shot quails afore, Santee. I looked 
forward and dreamed erbout dish here 


trip down South for a whole year. I am 
a busy man, Santee, a very busy man, 
an’ I can’t hunt again for another year. 
Tomorrer I must return to my home in 
de Nawth, an’ I am returnin’ empty- 
handed. What will my wife an’ friends 
tink o’ me? I have a new wife, Santee. 
Must be I ain’t cut out fer to be no 
bird hunter, Santee.’ 

“I declar, Cap’n, hit was de mourn- 
fullest sight, wid dat fine gennerman 
a-settin’ on dat log and he sperits a-flag- 
gin’ an’ a-floppin’. Atter while he got up 
and follow de dawgs agin, but he heart 
wusn’tin hit. An’ when ole Buck p’int on 


de hill and I call ’im, he look at me 
wid a kinder sicklike smile an’ say: 
‘Tain’t no use o’ me shootin’, Santee. 


You go ahaid.” An’ sho nuff, he lebel off 
an’ miss wid bofe barrels agin. But I 
catched ’em on de cross an’ drapped 
t’ree o’ dem. Den all to onct a funny 
look come over he face, an’ he jump 
up an’ say: 

“‘Santee, gimme dat gun!’ 

“What! Dish here ole ting?” I say. 

“‘Gimme dat gun,’ he say, ‘an’ flush 
dem birds ole Buck has got yander.’ 

“An’ he took de gun bodacious he did, 
an’ slipped de wire in place what held 
hit togedder—de breech lock, you know 
Den he walk up an’ lebel off—’twus dat 
ole chimbley cobey—an’ let fly wid my 
gun. Afore de Lawd Gawd in heaven, 
Cap'n, effen two birds didn’t fall daid! 
Den he swung eround an’ let fly wid de 
other barrel, an’ bless de Lawd effen 
another bird din’t fall. 

“Wellsir, Cap'n, I wishes you could 
a-been dar and seen dat gennerman, 
He was a-standin’ dar a-tremble wid 
pure happiness, he face shinin’ des lak 
a angel’s, when de dawgs fotch all t’ree 
birds to ’im. A lump come in my th’oat 
for to watch ’im, Cap’n. 

“*Come on, Santee, les go atter dem 
singles,’ he holler an’ start a-runnin’, 
De rest o’ dat evenin’ dem dawegs 
showed dey self, an’ us found t’ree more 


cobeys. Bless de Lawd, but he mowed 
‘em right an’ left. An’ every time, he 
would slip dat wire back in place an’ 
pat dat ole gun. By night he had done 
kilt de limik an’ he pockets wus a-bulgin.’ 
An’ when de las’ bird drap, he laugh 
happy and turn to me and say: 

you have done sole dish 


si fa Sp stg 

here gun, sah.’ An’ he pat hit lak 
hit wus de sweetest ting on earth. Which 
I reckons hit wus fer a fack. ‘Hits de 
greatest natchel weapon I ever see,’ he 
say. An’ wid dat he took out a hundred 
dollar bill an’ gin hit to me. A hundred- 
dollar bill, Cap’n, an’ hits de Gawd's 
troof!” 

“And you had the face to take it,” 
I said. “Santee, isn’t that the same gun 
you traded a one-eyed billy goat and a 
mess of catfish for?” I asked severely. 
Santee bowed his head in guilt. 


“I tole ’im he could have dat breech 
lock fix so he wouldn’t need de wire,” 
he said. 


“What did he say to that?” 


“He say: ‘Have it fixed? I'll shoot in 
cole blood, sah, any gunsmith what 
tetches her.’” 

“But Santee,” I said, “it was still 
nothing short of grand larceny.” 

“Cap'n,” he grinned. “Hit wus a bar- 


gain at de price. When you gits what 
you wants, you got a bargain disre- 
gardless o’ de price.” 
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HUNT CLUB 


DOG FOOD 


Fartifio ae 


DISTEMPER | 
RICKETS 


and otherNutritional 
Deficiency Diseases. 


Use both types of Hunt Club—the triple value 


I 


s 


a 5-lb. bag of which makes 15 lbs. of 


neal type food, 

nourishing, appetizing food after you have restored 

original moisture; also Hunt Club Diamonds, 
upplying the same health-and-energy-building ingre- 

dients in hard, crunchy, he-sized pellets. Hunt Club's 
igh vitamin potency, complete mineral content and 
rotein variety provide maximum growth, finest coats, 


h 


sound teeth and gums, vigorous health and happiness! 


Maritime 


Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y 





Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season, 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 
Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. tl! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 
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— —— 





A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him healthy 
Beautifully illus- 


“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 


and cure dog diseases. 
trated. Mailed free. 
Describing 25 Famous 


G REMEDIES 


Q-W LABORATORIES, inc. 
Bound Brook, 





Dept. 2 New Jersey 


















< 
DOG begs for relief from 


Eczema, Itching, Scratching 
and skin disorders. Use 


X OINTMENT 


the perfect antiseptic greaseless, stainless, safe. 
Assures healthy skin and perfect coat. 
EFFECTIVE FOR ALL BREEDS 
Money-back Guarantee 
Special Offer: 3 tubes for $1. 


TOTUS MFG. CO., Dept. F 
119 W. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





or : 
— 

















Keep Your Dogs 
reece 


FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 












WORM CAPSU 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE s 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 
ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-A Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rote of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'sc a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; — 
27¢ @ word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number : 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


SILENT hound and cur, 3% years, combination 
coon, opossum, mink. Fast, true tree barker. 





. SETTERS 
_ oe POINTE RS ——— 5S Believe none better. $15.00. Twenty days trial. 
POINTERS—Setters. Air Pilot, Seaview Rex Picture furnished. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


mg or Se e — ee’ an Rao mony ENGLISH bloodhound pups. Registered from fa- 
some traine Budget plan. ‘ or = pnotos. mous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 
Cards not answered. Special Christmas offerings Decatur. Mich 


Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho He -—--- - - - — 
FOR Sale, Cheap coondogs, coon and opossum 


cone posece = rich black ane tn ane hounds, skunk hounds, rabbithounds. Will ship 
> cow os Degeem, oC ns + at — > anywhere for trial. One extra good pair of fox- 
dogs for Grouse an neasants oungsters for hounds, $35.00. Stateline Kennels, Buchanan, 
sale Fred Scheckler, Galior oO Tenn 
REGISTERED English Setter, year old. Point- | FOR Sale, Male Walker Foxhound, 3 years old, 
Pg. not gun shy M les $25 "0. Females $20.00. good voice, fast, steady extra good hunter. 
¢ Miller, New Columbi Pa = cannot be run out. Runs single or with pack. 
GERMAN shorthair pointer puppies Registered. Runs nothing but fox. No papers, but honest-to- 
Best of breeding William Ehrier, Route 5, goodness foxhound, $15.00. Ten days trial. R. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky 
ENGLISH, Irish, Gordon, Llewellyn setters, point- BASSET hounds, registered puppies from_ true 
ers Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs Bill Mc- type, hard working hunters. Leland Shaw, 
Girk, Everett, Wash Rushville, Ohio. 
DOUBLE grandsons Seaview Rex Five-Six COONHOUNDS $25.00 to $75.00. Possum, squir- 
months old Partly trained Papers $50.00 rels, dogs cheap. John Clarke, Prospect, Tenn. 
cock. EB. B. Zachry, 514 C&S Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga FEMALE Coonhound, 4 years, good size, wide, 
GERMAN shorthaired pointers, eligible. Wm. Al- open trailer, true tree barker, fox, rabbit, deer, 
drich, 65 Dorrance Ave., Lackawanna, N. Y stock proof. $10.00. Thirty days trial. Picture 
POINTER pups. All papers. $15.00. Ship COD furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky . vi 
Clyde Lighty, Cullom, Ill. KENTUCKY male coonhound; 4 yr. old. Rabbit 
- - — : fox, deer proof. $40.00. 15 days trial. B. W. 
OMT ETT © | iter “Tyna "Grover Ky: , 
FIELD trial champion Banchory Night-Light ex _— , dl a Nagy ny ce Registered. 
imported Jade of Sandylands Litter seven — ee . —! ; — 
COON Hunters, try one of Kentucky's best 4 year 


months, black, registered. Lioyd Hoffman, Medi- 

cal Arts, Omaha, Neb old coonhounds at cheap price, long trial, writ- 
; rT , te | “he , ac ruar: 2@ ’ ewis 
BLACK Labradors The all purpose sporting - money back guarantee. C. Lewis, 
dog Large selection of well bred puppies. Rod ace 

Hall, Concordia. Kan 

GOLDEN Labrador puppies Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, South 


COON and combination hounds, guaranteed. Earl 
Johnson, Ash Grove, Missouri. 


EXCEPTIONAL, good coonhound, $50.00. Leslie 


Dak Stangler, Waterville, Minn. 
CHESAPEAKES beautiful pups from Field $12.50 buys 3 year old Male or Female Coon and 
Trial winning stock. Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, Opossum Hound, 15 days trial, money back 





Iowa. guarantee. Henry Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 








NJ 
o 
i SPANIELS  g@DPOmI@M  SFACctES syd 
IRISH Water “Spaniels: Genuine curly coated, BEAGLES, broken, trial. Located near Seven 
rattails. Registered stock, working strains. All Valleys, Guy Werner, Hanover Jct., Pa. 
around retrievers, land or water. Wonderful in- | BEAGLES. Rabbit hounds. Trial. Started, Pup- 
somsoenee. a goon noes Puppies — pies. B. Meckley, Glenville, Pa 
‘ 4 23 re Swan, Chico li - - . — 
~ a: - ——e oe : os - BEAGLE puppies AKC. Exceptional field breed- 
ytd Bat oe. 3 —- pr peo ao ing. $12.50. Leo Hofmann, Lapeer, Mich. 
ms . yination »le woo ne WW “+r dogs _ - —_——_—_—_— 

ined meiete a ow Blan Rg te “Hidalgo PUREBRED Registered Beagle Pups. None finer. 
15. Villa A Obregon, Mexico D. F , Hopewell Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 


SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and TRAINED beagles, longeared, started pups. Pup- 
~ - - “ pies. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa 


show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 















sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. BEAGLES, Rabbithounds; thoroughly ~ broken. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington Trial. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa., Rte. 3. 
SPRINGER spaniels, puppies. youngsters priced  _—~——~ ee eee ——— 
reasonable Eligible Satisfaction guaranteed. ( 
Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, N. Da | | === ennai a 
BRITTANY pointing Spaniels. 6 dogs, 3 bitches PUPPIES six months by Int. Ch. Dogberry Rio- 

Whelped Sept. 6 1938 Eugene Versailles, grand Dam by Int. Ch. Gallant Fox. Martin, 
Leeds, Mass 481 Rhode Island, Buffalo, N. Y. 

$35.00 females $25.00 North Woods Kennels, : - CREAT DANES - 2 
Conover, Wisconsin : REGISTERED Great Danes reasonable. Mar- 
COCKER Spaniels. champi bred for field, velous guards, companions. Kalmar Farms, 


pior 
bench or pets. $25 up. High Hampton Kennels, Stone Mountain, Ga. 


oe, 5. - 7 8=©)”—CO MISCELLANEOUS DOGS c 





COCKER puppies, 6 months, for hunting Healthy o - a — — — 
field trial stock. Champion bred Reasonable. DACHSHUNDS, Christmas pups. Give the popu 
Philsworth Kennels. Spring Valley, N. Y lar breed. Quality registered stock. Say it with 
SPRINGER or cocker puppies and older. From a dachshund from Dr. Johnson's Kennels, 320 
“trained parents. Papers. $20 up. Pryor and N. Chautauqua, Wichita, Kansas 
Dosdale, Red Wing. Minn SPORTSMEN: 200 pointers, setters, straight 
‘OCKE spaniel pedigreed pups None finer. cooners, combination hunters, rabbit and fox 
“S12 50 ‘cal $17, 50 5 Scott Te 1chout, Bi ’R ones hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek 
— 9 ; . = ” Kennels, Ramsey, II. 
SPANIELS if cocke al te Chas. Gal- REGISTERED dachshunds, scotties, wire-fox- 
. ao a 4 _ “i mals water has. Gal terriers, springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, 
, ‘ Wis 


(MAS G § i “x ocke spaniel puppies $15 . . 5 a ; - 

5 - hae i es ‘+. Fr ; Mt. : — SAINT Bernard puppies. Most intelligent breed, 

non, fil P a ’ : ts priced reasonably. Illustrations free. Kennels, 
No. 2, Chazy, N. Y¥ 


r 
t 
y 


a in on pa - re n =. a ae > $15 00 buys trained coon hound Opossum, fox, 
it Weement. Neb. Oe rabbit and bird dogs cheap. List free. Ramsey 
E - : : Farm Kennels, Ramsey, III. 

TRAINE springer dog d bite $5 pach. - = — 
TRAINED cbringer dog and pitch | $50 each. | NEWFOUNDLAND puppies. Championship blood- 
=a - - ~~ — ennipes ana lines. Blacks and landseers. Satisfaction guar- 
SPRINGER youngsters. Excellent hunting stock. anteed Peck. Arvada, Colo. 

tligible ohn inser 2a ullin ow — ; 
gnligibk John Hansen, Pa a, Towa - SHETLAND sheepdogs. Two females. Best blood 
FIELD-TRIAL bred. Sure to please! Bandt’s lines. Dr. Martin, 12115 Manor, Detroit. 
a ee Kon ee ee — ————— THE best in collies. Large assortment. Lode- 
REASONABLY yriced choice quality Cockers. stone Kennels, Maple Heights, Marion, Ind. 
_Wallace Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff. Ariz. ___ | NORWEGIAN Elkhound, Scotties and wirehaired 
COCKER spaniel only. Bred females, registered. Foxterrier puppies. Envilla Kennels, Havre, 
Key City Kennel, Dubuque, Ia Mont. 


COCKER spaniels—solid colors, shipped subject SUPERB Chow puppies. Attractively priced. 
_to inspection. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, N. Y. Various colors. Nicklis, Arvada, Colo. 

al 3 ‘7 REGISTERED coach puppies. Healthy beautiful, 
e ae HOUNDS cS) i _intelligent. Kane Kennels, Leland, III. 

I CAUGHT 46 couns last season. have Male CHOICE Dalmatian and White Collie pups. Regal 








Coon Hound, 3% years old, Bluetick-Redbone | _Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. PS th 
bred, large size, wide hunter, fast, good voice, REGISTERED Saint Bernard pups for sale. 
true at tree, rabbit, fox deer, stock proof. $15.00. Males $25.00. Females $20.00. State Line Ken- 
Ten days trial. Bank reference, picture of my- nels, Westby, Mont. 














self furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray. Ky. — _ 
KENTUCKY female coonhound . yr. old. c DOC TRAINING EQUIP ETC ~~ 


21 yr. | 5 = 
Broke. Really will tree coon. $12.50. 15 days | SOLID nickel silver dog collar nameplates. Name 
trial. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. and address stamped plainly. 20c each, six 
a ee ae RE ta Pe 5 . z ¥ 








$1.00. Rivets free, write for folder of beautiful 
design nameplates. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, Ga. 


@. BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


_— — 
EASTERN Mink. Bred females spring delivery 
production guaranteed. Our new folder on build 
ing pens and general care, mailed for 25 cents 
Davis Fur Farms, R No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt 
RACCOONS, bred females, improved heavy 
strain, 35-lbs. maturity. Yukon minks. Domes 
ticated skunks. Instructive, interesting catalog 
10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn 
MAKE money with Poultry. Read America 
leading poultry magazine for latest informatior 
Three years $1.00; nine months 25c. Poultry Trit 
une, Dept. C-55, Mount Morris, Lllinois. 

LIVE wild cottontail rabbits for sale. R. Her 
dricks Rutledge, Mo. 








GAME Birds easily brooded with inexpensi 
Lyon Electric Equipment. Automatic heater 
for dog houses. Free catalog. Lyon Electric 
or San Diego, Calif. 

YUKON Mink, Finest in America. Write for « 
Prices, Pelt & Show Records. Mention ‘‘Outd 
Life.”” Acme Mink Farms, Box 44, Veradale 
Wash 


also few ornamentals. Blue Ridge Game Farr 
30x 307, Elizabeth, Pa. 

HUSKY brown ferrets. Males $2.25 Femals 
$2.50 Pair $4.50. Herman Roesch, Grar 
Island, Neb. Route 4. 


PHEASANTS for profit and pleasure. 14 var 
eties. Surplus priced right. Price list. Turkey 
foot Aviary, Wauseon, Ohio. 

1938 hatched ringnecks, wild turkeys, Mutant 
Golden Pheasants. Lawrence N. Taylor, Shad 
owhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Chester Co., Pa 
WILD Waterfowl, many varieties. Shoal wate 
ind diving ducks. Prices reasonable. wi 
Game Farm, Nehalem, Ore. 

FOR sale: Ringneck, Lady Amherst Ree 
Pheasants. Eggs in season. Headlee’s Pheas 
ntry, Teague, Tex. 

CHUKAR Partridge. Hardy Northern strairz 
Rolling Rock Club, Laughlintown, Pa 

FINEST strains Eastern and Yukon. Donat F 
Farm, Bethany, Conn. 

PEAFOWL, ducks, pheasants, silkies. sist 6 
Okherst Preserve, Wickliffe, Ohio 
FOR Sale. Gray raccoons. Red foxes. 
Alvin Wiemerslage, New Albin, Io 
FERRETS for driving rats, other v 
free. E. Younger, Leavittsburg 
FOX squirrels for sale. $5.00 per pair Edw 
Kaminski, Elba, Neb. 

FINE dark mink $20.00. Free inspection. Knees 
skern Minkery, Castalia, lowa 

PEAFOWL, Swan, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeor 
Reasonable John Hass, Bettendorf Ia. 
WILD rabbits, frogs, lumber, farms, cheap. V 
Brashears, Berryville, Ark 

PARROTS, young double yellow heads, §$ 
Hilario Cavazos, Laredo, Texas. 


ei Semele a wad y \enile), }) 


MINNESOTA wild rice S e for specia 

prices. Mac-Gregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, Minn. 
<a BOATS AND CAMPING 
a EQUIPMENT 


BUILD your favorite boat by the Welch system 
It’s inexpensive, interesting and profitable. Every 
thing for building, equipping or repairir boat 
Use Welch Ready Cut Boat Parts. Send 10c f 
catalog showing boats of many types goat har 
ware Propellers, Marine Paints, Sails 30 
finishing materials and Welch White Cap Marir 
Motors. Welch Boat Co., Station K-4, Milwaukee 
Wis 

MAKE 16’ rowboat. Blueprints, 30c. Weesh 
Uco, Box 51-M, Detroit, Mich. 


Go ANTIQUE FIREARMS 
ANTIQUE Firearms. 50-Page list 20c. Hobt 
Shop, 406 Clement, San Francisco. 

WANTED. Antique Firearms. Entire Collections 
Cash. Serven, Sonoita, Ariz. 
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FIREARMS Gy. 





GENUINE Government heavy flannel! patche 
22 to .45 caliber, 600 for $1.00. Army Holst 
15 automatic, $1.95. Ammunition per hundre 
30/06 1918 issue $2.25; 1928 Boatails $3.0 
1934 issue $4.00; late issue $4.50 15/70 Goverr 
ment, black, $4.00; .45 automatic 00; 38 Sé 
W Special, Kleanbore, $2.50. .25 Re igton rir 
less, metalcase $2.75, Mushroom $3.75; .32 Ret 
ington rimless metalcase $3.00, Mushroom $4.0 
22 Savage H.P.S.P. $3.75; .30 Mauser importe 
$2.50 45/70 high-velocity 330 grain Kleanb 
$6.00. Hudson, L-52, Warren Street, New Yor 
WINCHESTER model 69, bolt action rifles, fir 
condition, $9.50. 410 and 20 gauge Crescer 
double barrel hammerless shotguns, brand ne 
$16.95. Ansley Fox double barrel hammerless 
gauge shotgun, A E grade, Aut. Ejectors, li 
new, $50.00. Illustrated catalog, 2000 new ar 
used guns, send coin, 25c. Public Sport Shor 
Dept. L-4, 13 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














OUTDOOR LIFE 
































1 GOV'T. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. Army Scab- 

rds $4.95, Axe-knife combination $3.25. Free! 
n Catalog, Send Stamp. Free! Tackle Catalog, 
nd Stamp. Free! Camera List, Send Stamp. 
ee! Ski Catalog, Send Stamp. Medal-Award 
talog 10c. J. Warshal and Sons, First and 
fadison-JJ, Seattle, Wash 





SMPLE Remington bolt action express deer 
le, .25 caliber, 48L sight, 40 cartridges, $45. 
ison, L-52, Warren | Street, New York. 
LESCOPES, microscopes, ~ binoculars; =; 1939 
irgain catalog free. Brownscope Company, 5 
est 27th Street, New York. 


y ANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
ies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 

c alty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 
VINCHESTER model 12, 12 gauge, ventilated 
b and poly choke. $50.00. Dr. Condon, Whit- 
g, Kan. 


ENUINE U. 8. Army soft pliable leather sling 
traps, 1%”, new, $1.00 each. Hudson, L-52, 
Warren Street, New York. es 
USED Guns. All kinds. List free. Howe Fur 
‘ompany, Coopers Mills, Me. 


FINEST rifle telescopes made. 
scope Co., Auburn, N 


() ZU ae oe 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


NEW 7 catalog, | lower prices. Glass eyes, all taxi- 
dermists’ supplies. Taxidermists: write for new 
catalog just off the press. Prices cut deep. Save 
money. Get finest goods made; from oldest 
dealers in America. Elwood Supply Co., Dept. 
225, Omaha, Nebr. 

FRED Sauter, America’s Leading Taxidermist, 
42 Bleecker St. N. Y. C. All Game Specimens 
mounted Naturally, Artistically to order, moth 

















Malcolm Tele- 








proof. Skins tanned and made into Rugs. Call 
and examine largest stock of Mounted Speci- 
mens in U. 8. 





TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality , Artificial | Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 


rials, ete. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send oe for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 








BEAUTIFUL scz aie “made from your fox, rac- 
coon, mink pelts. Latest style, finest workman- 
ship. Photographs. Written money back guar- 








antee. J. J. Eugene ' Trefz, Paris, Ill. 
“TAXIDERMIST | news’’ magazine. 75 photos 
from other taxidermists. Professional? Ama- 
teur? Sample. Hofmann, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

PRICES slashed! New 36-page 1939 Supply 
‘atalogue Free. New items. New ideas. Post- 
card brings yours. Taxidermic Manufacturers, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





GLASS eyes, manikins, panels. Texas longhorns, 
fox horns. Everything for the taxidermist. Cata- 
logue free. Nowotny’s, 1331 Broadway, San An- 
tonio _Texas. 
MOUNTED deer heads for sale. 
_burn, Littleton, N. H. (et Shae, 
MODERN Taxidermist Magazine, Greenfield Cen- 
ter, N. Y. Three e sample copies, 25c. ey = 
CHOKERS 3 Made, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. 
_Larson’s ' Taxidermy, Iola, Wis. 

Paper forms, § glass eyes. 

+ 4 





. David Swin- 


TAXIDERMY Supplies. 
Arthur C. Birch. Scottsville, N 

FINE deerskin gloves made. C. K. Wood. Gloves, 
_Jo hnstown, _. ms 

64 PAGE catalog, fr free. Eyes, tool. 
_Sch epfer, 1200 roadway, New York. 
SPECIAL low prices on making fox ~ gearfs. 
Strange. Clarkston, Wash 

$1.00 for all courses in | tanidermy. Can’t beat it. 
n* rs of teaching. Blue Beaver School, Lemont, 


PA | 


ARC HERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting. Most delightful for sport or hunting. 
Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Archery, 

617 South State, Chicago. . 

Fe A tt ae tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 

al H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, 
ic 


$2.50. 8 matched arrows any length. 
yew stave, $3.50. Hobson, Salem, Ore. 





~ Supplies. 
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TIE own 40c streamers for 17c. ‘‘Black Ghost,’’ 
‘S'iver Ghost,’’ ‘*Tiger,’’ ‘‘Sanborn,’’ lead all 
Killers, , landlocks, trout, pickerel. Complete 
materials, hooks, to tie six each above four pat- 
terns (24 total) postpaid $4; or 3 each pattern 
(12 total) $2; or 6 any pattern $1. Complete list 
t materials free. Sample of any fly listed 
above 40c. Percy Tackle Co., 506-B Congress 

St.. Portland, Me. 
NEW 1939 Catalog ready Jan. 1. 
v dope. Send 





Invaluable. 
25c. Get finest 30c Scape Goat 
st mer or folding Trik-Kup FREE. Paul H. 
Young, 8065-C2 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 
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FISHERMEN! Make flies and rods in winter. A 
fascinating, profitable hobby. Free instructive 
—T of materials. Culver Lures Company 
4538 Oak! and, St. Louis, Mo. 
THOMPSON Tackletools now include 5 vises for 
the flymaker. Catalog for stamp. D. H. Thomp- 
son, 335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
LATEST Ice Fishing Device, Es-q-mo Tip-up 
Machines. Circular. Henry Luelloff, 2861 North 
24 Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
FLY 7 Tying “Materials. Complete line of quality 
materials, moderately —— Free catalog. H. 
Noll, 562 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa. 
RAISE earthworms for ——"y information free 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 
SINKER molds, trolling, just out. Free illus- 
trated folder. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, 
Re ading, Pa 
FREE cat: lon. t 
W. Steele, 
York. 

















Superior r Flytying | Material. John 
‘*Material Specialist,’’ Hillburn, New 





FLY ~ Tying ; Materials, New ~ Catalog. . Free In- 
structions. Gregg’s Artificial Flies, Bristol, 
Conn. 

FLY Tying “Tools. Vise, base, cl clamps, rubber 
a one dollar. Star Tackle Co., Sycamore, 
ll. 

FREE. 1939 Catalog Finest fiytying materials 
and tools. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, 
N. Y., Box O. 

FINEST flytying 1 materials, reasonable. Mac 


Crosson, Box 14, Wall Street Station, 


FLY-TYERS, materials, tools, 
_Tackle ( Co Medford, Ore. 


New York 
catalog. Cascade 


NOTICE! ! 


Readers can answer the Classi- 
fied ads on these pages with 
the same confidence they do 
the larger ones on the preced- 
ing pages. 

OUTDOOR LIFE takes every 
precaution for the protection of 
its readers. Many advertisements 
are refused. Only those adver- 
tisers who furnish us with satis- 
factory references are permitted 
to use these columns. 


CAMERAS vy 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES  _— mm 


CAME RAS and supplies. Free illustrated catalog 
listing everything photographic, still and movie 
cameras, films and lenses, at tremendous savings 
Hundreds of bargains, new and used. All guar- 


Bir 


anteed. We take your old camera or equipment 
in trade. Write now for your free copy of our 
newest money-saving bargain book, just out! 
Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co., 
(Photographic Headquarters Since 1899) 230 
South W abash, Dept. 1-G, Chicago. 


IF you go to ~ Mexico ask first for prices Y and 
pamphlets of finest German quality miniature 
and other cameras, binoculars, movie cameras 
and projectors. Foto Mantel, Sucr. R. Rudiger, V. 
Carranza 11. P.O. Box 1459, Mexico City-110. 
Branch store: Tijuana, Baja, Calif. Tijuana, 
Lower Calif., Hotel Commercial. Monterrey, N. L. 
Morelos Oriente No. 557. 


MAKE money in photography. Learn | quickly at 


home. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Common school edu- 
cation sufficient. Interesting booklet and re- 


quirements free. American School of Photography, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1281, Chicago. 


ROLLS developed, two sets prints plus enlarge- 





ment eomeee 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 re- 
prints 2%c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
**Where the West Begins.’’ 2-12 


GENERA film 100 feet double 8mm, $1.75; 100 
feet for Univex $1.00, 100 feet 16mm, $1.35; 
stpaid. Sample free. Process with powders, 
romaders, Davenport, Iowa. 

SPEED: greased lightning photo service! Rolls 
developed, printed. 25c. Reprints 2%c. Candids 

printed. 3%x4%, 3c. Five 5x ‘ ae 29c. 

Cardinal Photos, Summit, 


ROLLS developed, Printed, “Trae. Album, Foto- 
flat, Enlargement Coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Streamline, Box 5699E, Cleveland, | Ohio. 


ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


ROLLS 
2t 








developed and two prints each negative, 
. Twenty reprints 25c. Star Photo Service, 

B-109 North Dearborn, Chicago. 

IMMEDIATE cash for Cameras or Equipment. 

Gayle Adams, 1332 Logan Ave., N.W., Canton, O. 








Cash must accompany order 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., 
Ave., New York City. 


, Inventors 
WATSON E 





cc 
New odvertisers are requested to 
Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
issue closes December 19th. 
rene. miata ny ae 


February 





|-4-9 INDIAN CURIOS 


12 ARROWHEADS, ~ Spearhead, ate A 


4,000 Bargains: Gempoints, Bannerstones,’ Fol- 
sums, Pipes, Tomahawks, Flintlocks, Blunder- 
busses, Antiques. Beautiful Catalogue, Photo- 


graphs 10c Museum, Rutland, Il 
ILLUSTRATED booklet ‘‘How To Make Arrow- 


heads’’ of Aint glass & etc. $1.00. Indian Lore 
Publications, Green River, Wyo. J 
100 GOOD arrowheads, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 


50c Illustrated Catalog 5c. 
Springs, Ark. 
100 GOOD or 60 fine Arrowheads, $3.00. Catalog. 
George ‘Holder, , Glenwood, , Ark, 


H. Daniel, Hot 





Write immediately for two books, 


INVENTORS: 
‘‘Patent Protection’’ and 
Sell an Invention.’’ 


“When and How to 
Fully explain many inter- 


esting points to inventors. We also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’? form. Reasonable fees, 
forty-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Pat- 
ent Soegnens, 14-P, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton a 





INVENTORS—time counts 
patenting your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
Free booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ 
No charge for preliminary information. Clarence 
A O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 690-H Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
WE successfully sell inventions, patented and un- 
patented. Write for proof, and tell us what you 
have for sale. Chartered Institute of American 
Dept. 10-B, Washington, D. C. 
Coleman, registered Patent “Attorney, 


Don't risk delay in 











Victor Building, Washington, D. Highest 
references. Best results. Booklet free. ss 
PROPERTIES nay SALE oemg ; 
OR REN 





ge; unim- 
Free list and 
255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 


OZARKS—10 acres White F aS front: 

proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. 
literature. Hubbard, 
City, Kans 


CANADIAN 





Tax Sale Lands for a Dollar an 





acre and up Hunting, fishing, camps. See ad- 
ertisement page Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen 
Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


STEADY Income, Equipt Farms, country homes; 
catalog 2,000 bargains Free. Strout Realty, 
255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


$175.00 





, 'U NCLE SAM” 1939 Jobs. Start $105.00 
onth Prepare now for next examinations. 

| particulars, list positions, Free. Write to- 

day Franklin Institute, Dept. F50, Rochester, 
Y 





available, $125-175 month. Hunt, 
Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
_Denver, 


FOREST jobs 
trap, patrol. 
Service, C-17, , Colo. 


<a” 

S= SPORTING GOODS «17 J 

FREE H Hunting Equipment “Catalog No. 24. Gun 

Cases, Moccasins, Boots, Wool Goods, etc, 
Nichols Corporation, Yarmouth, Me. 





SNOWSHOES, finest handmade, $8.00. Circular 
free. Anderson’s Snowshoes, Cumberland Cen- 
ter, Me. 


7 | 
AE 4 
“baits, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 
Complete trapping equipment. Lowest 

Write new catalogue. 


quickest service. 
Fur Company, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, 





TRAPPING 
TRAPS, 


snares, 
baskets. 
prices; 
Howe 
M: zine. 


Www 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, 
Calif 


MOUNTED steer horns, 
for sale reasonable. 
Mineola, Texas 


12 INDIAN Arrowheads, 
$.99 Antiques, Firearms. 
10c. Museum, Rutland, Il. 


DIVORCES: No publicity. American Attorney. 
Information, Box 1736, El Paso, Texas. 


IF YOU NEED A DOG... 


a gun—a canoe—or camera—no 
matter what . . here in these 
columns are ads of reliable people, 
all selling something of interest to 
sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR 
LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 


Sa 











, six to seven feet spread 
Free photo. Lee Bertillion, 


, Spearhead, , Pipestone 
Beautiful catalogue 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































IF YOU WANT NOVELTY IN SALT-WATER GAME FISHING, A 


SOUTHERN ANGLER TELLS YOU HOW AND WHERE TO FIND IT 


By L. S. CAINE 


EET the snook! Here is a salt- 

water game fish that was prac- 

tically unknown a comparatively 

few years ago. Perhaps you al- 
ready know him as robalo, or by his 
Latin moniker, Centropomus undecimal- 
is, but he is snook to the increasing 
number of anglers who appreciate his 
fighting qualities. 

The snook is essentially a warm-water 
fish. It is found from Florida to the 
northern coast of South America, and 
also in the Gulf of Mexico, preferring in- 
land or protected waters. 

In size, he averages 2 to 5 lb., although 
10 and 15-pounders are not rare by any 
means. Occasionally 20 and 30-pounders 
are taken, and the largest on record 
tipped the scales at 49% Ib. 

Public opinion of the snook as a table 
delicacy has changed. Some years ago, 
it was considered an ill-flavored fish, 
but now it is thought fit to grace any 
table. The water from which it is taken 
may account for this. When caught in 
inlets near the ocean, its flesh is firm, 
white, flaky, and delicious. When taken 
in brackish streams, with mud bot- 
toms, the flesh often has a muddy flavor. 

The best places to fish for snook are 
inlets, salt-water bays or lagoons, and 
the many so-called salt-water rivers on 
the Gulf Coast. 

Fishing the inlets is a rugged sport, 
where you battle the elements as well 
as the fish. A strong tide rip usually is 
running, with the sea breaking over the 
jetties. A misstep means a nasty fall, 
and the angler has to be constantly alert. 

The rivers have a charm of their own 

quiet, protected waters with a moder- 
ate tide or current. The proper way to 
fish here is from a boat or skiff. Snook 
are inclined to school in pools or bends 
of these rivers, and, by approaching such 
places cautiously, you can have excellent 
sport for a half hour or so, or until they 
become frightened and leave. 

River fishing is packed with thrills, 
for, while you may intend to take snook 
you never know what you'll get. Man- 
grove snappers, cavalla (Carangus 
crysos), channel bass, and tarpon all in- 
habit these rivers, so surprises are 
plenty. 

For still-fishing, a good, sturdy 5%- 
ft. rod should be used, and a free-spool 
reel of the surf-casting type that will 
hold around 200 yd. of line. A nine or 
twelve-thread linen line is sufficiently 
heavy in the hands of an experienced 
angler, and under most conditions. If, 
however, the angler is a novice, or if the 
fishing is done around snags, rocks or 
obstructions, a fifteen or eighteen-thread 
will not be amiss. 

A wire leader is essential. While the 
snook has no teeth, its gill covers are 
sharp as a knife, and if, when playing 
the fish, the line comes in contact with 
them, it’s good-by. The leader should 
be about 1 yd. long, and of No. 8 (.020) 
wire. Wrap it with a swivel at one end, 
and, at the other end, put a No. 5/0 
or 7/0 O'Shaughnessy hook. 


84 


For bait, small mullet, shiners, shrimp, 
or crabs are fine, but cut bait, made from 
almost any fish, will do. If you are not 
fishing in too strong a tide or current, 
use a cork to keep the bait off the bot- 
tom, and let it drift with the action of 
the water. When you get a strike you 
either have a fish or nothing, for the 
snook doesn’t nibble or quibble around. 
It hits and runs. So, when you hook 
him, hang on; you're in for a fight that 
you won't forget in a hurry. « 

3ait casting, however, gives you the 
biggest thrill from snook. The rod should 
be of hollow steel or bamboo, and about 
5 ft. in length, with fairly stiff action. 
A rod with a buggy-whip action, allows 
the snook to make a monkey out of you. 
The standard 100-yd. size of level-wind- 
ing casting reel is ideal, although many 
prefer the oversize model, holding about 
150 yd., especially if the snook are run- 
ning large. 

Many anglers prefer the regular 18 or 
24-lb.-test silk line for the ease with 
which it casts, but, if a big snook is 
hooked it may prove wanting. The al- 
ternative is a nine or twelve-thread linen 
line, testing 27 and 36 lb. when wet. 
Casting is often done around roots, 


pilings, trees, and rocks, and it is es- 


Snook Guarantee a Fight 


sential to head the snook on its initial 
run or the line will become fouled and 
the fish lost if the line is too light. You 
need a line that can take plenty of 
punishment in these waters. 

An 8-in. wire leader, made of fine- 
gauge, No. 5 (.014) wire, should be used 
in bait casting. In using surface plugs, 
a still finer wire—one that will not in- 
terfere with the action of the plugs—is 
needed. A No. 2 (.011) is ideal. 

The angler has a wide choice of lures, 
but surface lures provide an exciting 
top-water strike. Such colors as the 
Silver Flash and spotted Christmas Tree 
are favorites. When the cast is made, 
the plug should be allowed to lie mo- 
tionless for a few seconds and then 
twitched and retrieved with a series of 
jerks. 

Lures that dive and wobble when re- 
trieved also are good, as are the strictly 
salt-water lures in red and white, that 
are retrieved by jerking. However, the 
snook shows a willingness to strike a 
variety of lures. 

In fly-fishing, a fairly heavy rod should 
be used—one weighing 5% or 6 oz., and 
9 ft. in length. A No. 2 wire leader is ad- 
visable. Suit yourself about flies. Stream- 
er flies seem to be most effective, how- 
ever, and should be tied on a 3/0 or 5/0 
O’Shaughnessy hook. 

The snook’s first vicious run will make 
you think that you’ve hooked a fish 
twice its size. Go prepared to lose plenty 
of tackle, for you will find him a tackle 
buster de luxe. But, like the good fighter 
he is, he will put on a show that is worth 
your money, and tax your angling skill 
to the utmost. 








































































































The quiet rivers of 
the Gulf Coast have 
a special charm, and 
the wide variety of 
fish give the angler 
plenty of surprises 
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The morning's catch. 
A game fighter, the 
snook resembles both 
the fresh-water pike 
and salt-water bass 
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WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 
power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 
beautifully finished fur- 
ture. How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 
ter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
i mortise by machinery. 
Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
w to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
ake shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 
ve cuts. How to make a iilt-top table, occa- 
nal table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
uck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
ake the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
od fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
acquer. 
Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
and tools you will need in addition to power 
achinery. All about wood joints. 
Complete working diagrams with step-by- step 
nstructions for intricate de signs in cabinet mak- 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bcund, 
aly $1.00 C.O.D Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER’S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 


plus few cents postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 19 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








SIMPLIFIED 
Astronomy 


for Amateurs 





This new simplified —_—"*~. POLE +e 

manual introduces the ‘in Ny. STAR FY 
. Gu 

amateur to the won- DIPPER gS, a | 


lers of the heavens, 
learly explains the 
hief principles of as- 
ymy, and their 
fascinating applica- 
ions, by means of 
simple “‘stunts,”’ or ex- 
periments,usingevery- 
lay objects. Nothing 
rmal, “highbrow,” or 
heoretical—only sim- 
. practical designs, 
grams, and instruc- 
ns on how to enjoy 

astronomy at home. 
Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, 
w the sun travels north and south, why summer 
is hot and winter cold, how the calendar works. 
Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
re degrees between stars, how to make a per- 
rent star chart, how to predict the position of 
he planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, 
w the moon causes tides, how eclipses are pre- 
ted, how ships find their latitude and longitude, 
w to make a sextant, how to find the latitude 

; : 


| 
! 
| 
j 
| 








and longitude of your home, how to find true 
th, etc 
Complete plans, instructions and simplified 
trams for making and mounting your own 
astronomical telescope. 


2 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don't hesi- 


to order this book—it has been prepared by 


é rts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be 
it is as genuine as such a book can be made 
Y pay the postm aad ep 1 plus a few cents post- 


vers the book. SATISFACTION 


when he del 











D If after examination you are not 
. i with Astronomy for Amateurs, 

it within 5 days and your money 
A € . Clip the coupon and mail 
N . Get started on this fascinating hobby 


OUTDOORLIFE, Dept. 19, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
i me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post 


$1.00 pl a few cents postage when the book arrives 

sfle i I may return the book to you within 5 days 
uu will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
$1.00 with order ) 


State 
ts from outside U 8. must be accompanied by $1 00.) 











































































unting and Fishing Lodges, 
Cabins, Bungalows 


Ff ay ae A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 





saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 


[ ie tool make one you or anyone would be glad to look 
at, live in, or own. 
I : Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 
a iow ke | ! instructions for every stage of the work. De 
—_ —_ 


igns for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 


e——————_ ¢ sa homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified  __ p.st. 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc 
tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex 
plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of 
location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun 





dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. i = 

Don’t imagine its hard—when you see the book you'll be Lies ar, Pe a 

aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about V4 a ee 
A 


how to estimate all costs 


ye Vinita 
7, ( before you start — what | i a 

ane wen | lumber to use, etc. A rev 4 
. ' ay elation in simplicity—bran Nes i 1 ih. 


G ech = ? NEW—‘just publishe d. These are reductions of 
i Ss FR i 2 WAG J large pictures and plans 
ni Cas F : > f bs in the manual, 
=r r z , 








This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 
subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 
and OuTpooR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 














| SendNoMoney NOW 1 Thi 
10 
“31 Send NoMoney Mail This Coupon 
CABINS : ‘ 
LODGES No money is required 
BUNGALOW with order unless you pre PRORAA EPA T Oe 
‘ - coup ' , 
fe - Just se rey — yn | Outdoor Life, Dept. 19 ' 
and pay postman 92-00 4 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ' 
plus a few cents postage ‘ ; 
when the book arrives. : 0 Fe BUILD ¢ ABINS. LODGES, 1 
(ALO | wn ” pl i 
' hook arrive if «i ' 
i i refund m money if I y 
Satisfaction Guaranteed ' hy 
. . tr) ‘t 
If, after examining this : 5 
manual, you are not com 5 1 
pletely satisfied, return it t : 
and we guarantee to ; : . 
POPULAR promptly refund your 4, STATE : 
SQENCE money. Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2.00 ' 






WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
James Walker —Independent Buyer 
—has smoked Luckies for 10 years. 








FINEST GIFT 25 


REF. STAOR & ; . . ad = y on Your Throat- oe 
Favorite of America’s : P Because ITS TOASTED’? | = 


Independent Tobacco Experts “ay A 


oe 
¥ 
* 


tte 


Cic ARETTES! An ever-welcome gift! sive smokers as have all other cigarettes put togethe 


But certainly you want to give the best. To be certain And, only Luckies give you the throat protection « 


of this, give Luckies. For sworn records show that, the exclusive ‘““Toasting’’ process. Toasting takes on 


among independent tobacco experts... auctioneers, buyers certain harsh throat irritants found in a// tobacco. § 


and warehousemen...Luckies have ¢wice as many exclu- Luckies are a light smoke— easy on your throat. 


Sworn Records Show Thar-W\TH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 10 


